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To  help  readers  make  their  homes  more  attractive  and  comfortable 
THE  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE  IS  CONDUCTING  THE 

*26,250.00 

^Better  Rooms  for  Better  Living^ 
COMPETITION 


T\URING  the  next  year  Chicago  Tribune  readers  will 
^  spend  millions  of  dollars  in  an  effort  to  make  their 
homes  more  attractive  and  comfortable.  So  that  it 
may  present  to  them  the  widest  range  of  the  latest, 
best  and  most  effective  ways  to  furnish  and  decorate 
typical  rooms,  this  newspaper  is  conducting  the 
“Better  Rooms  for  Better  Living”  Competition,  offer¬ 
ing  $26,250.00  in  161  cash  prizes  ranging  from  $100.00 
to  $1,000.00  each  for  the  best  entries  presenting  ideas 
on  this  popular  subject. 

Just  as  the  Chicago  Tribune’s  recent  $24,000.00 
Chicagoland  Prize  Homes  Competition  and  its  annual 
American  Fashions  Competitions  have  been  highly 
productive  of  ideas  which  have  set  the  pace  in  these 
respective  fields,  so  this  new  project  has  been  de¬ 
signed  to  set  new  high  standards  of  excellence  in 
home  interior  fashions. 


The  competition  is  for  ideas,  without  limitation  as 
to  period  or  style,  but  consistent  with  good  taste  and 
worthy  of  recommendation  to  readers.  In  concept 
and  scope  it  is  another  example  of  the  service  to 
readers  which  helps  keep  the  Tribune  out  in  front  as 
Chicago’s  most  widely  read  newspaper  and  most  pro¬ 
ductive  advertising  medium. 


For  complete  detaiU  and  rulee  of  the  ^Better  Rooma  for  Better  liriaf ** 
CompetitMo,  iotereated  partiea  are  invited  to  aend  for  a  free  copy  M  a 
brochure  which  will  be  tent  poatpaid.  Addrcaa  reqoeata  to  ^'Better  Rooma 
for  Better  living,**  Chicago  Trilnine,  Room  2319,  Tribone  Tower, 
Chicago  11,  HI. 


CHICAGO  TRIBUNE 

The  World’s  Greatest  Newspaper 

November  everefe  net  peid  oireuletion:  Dealy,  Over  1,060,000 
— Sundey,  Over  1,500,000 


Chkago  Tribun*  reprecentoOveti  H.  N.  King,  SIO  Tribune  Tower,  Chicago  11 — L  P.  Strrdwaclier,  220  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York  C8y  17 
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AIM  yOUR  SALES  PROMOTION  EFFORTS  AT 
NEW  TORK'S  LARGEST  EVENING  AUDIENCE 


Mother  of  Presidents 

how  Shell  fosters  small  business 

)Lr  and  distributing  and 

'  greater  ^’‘'Pjfp^oducts  ol  lar® 
servicing  tne  v 

factory  .  •  -  - i^^osuifc 


High  man  on  the  totem  pole: 

You  know  that  America  is  no  longer  primarily  an  ^ricul- 
tural  nation.  But  it  may  surprise  you  to  learn  that  mmufac-  ■ 
ttiring  has  never,  in  peacetime,  employed  as  many  as  25% 
of  our  people.  “Top  man”— numerically— is  distribution 
and  service . . . 

On  a  silver  platter:  * 


You  asked  for,  and  got  service.  And  because  you  like 
convenience  —  the  personal  touch,  too  —  most  selling 
and  servicing  is  done  by  your  neighbor  the  Small 
Businessman.  No  wonder  America  l(H>ks  to  his  well¬ 
being. 


Take  a  look  at  "Shell”: 


Deliberately,  it’s  quoted,  to  represent  a 
broader  aspect  of  the  name.  Only  26%  of 
those  associated  with  “Shell”  are  directly 
employed  by  the  Company.  The  balance  — 
a  healthy  74%  are  Small  Businessmen , , , 
operating  with  Shell  assistance  in  many 
forms,  but  essentially  on  their  own... 


How  to  be  President: 


Shell  makes  it  easy  —  encourages  individuals  to 
set  up  for  themselves  under  the  red-and-yellow 
trade  mark.  They  may  call  themselves  Presidents, 
or  not— but  they  head  over  25,000  individual 
enterprises . , . 


He  cuts  his  own  pattern: 


With  Shell,  the  Small  Businessman  has  plenty  of 
room  for  initiative.  He  can  choose  his  own  field 
-be  a  service  station  dealer ...  or  a  petroleum 
distributor  serving  entire  communities ...  or  a 
fuel  oil  jobber  serving  home  and  industry . . . 
or  he  may  be  in  marine  transport,  trucking, 
contracting  or  engineering. 

Good  Neighbor  Policy: 


These  good  citizens  are  leading  factors  in  your 
local  economy.  They  share  community  activities 
. . ,  support  welfare  organizations . . .  pay  taxes . . . 
belong  to  your  clubs,,,and  employ  neighbors 
to  help  operate  their  businesses.  They,  and  others 
like  them,  are  what  makes  a  town  a  “Home 
Town.”  -  _ 


Just  watch  him  grow:  .. 

lb  the'  Small  Businessman  associated  with  “Shell”  all 
possible  training  and  aid  is  offered  . . .  help  toward  be¬ 
coming  a  community  leader.  And  the  Shell  products 
he  merchandises— through  leadership  in  research  and 
manufacture— give  him  a  competitive  edge. 

His  future — facts  predict  it: 


Definite  reasons  for  growth  can  be  examined. 
New  housing,  growing  towns,  mean  more  sales 
of  nil  for  heating . . .  and  new  homes  bring  more 
cars.  The  dammed-up  urge  to  travel  means  busi¬ 
ness.  All  of  which  offer  the  Small  Businessman 
his  share  of  .America’s  140  billion  dollars  in  ac¬ 
cumulated  “liquid”  savings... 


Add  it  up,  and  the  figures  justify  predictions  made  by  economists— 
that  rich  years  are  ahead  in  service  and  distribution  . . . 

Now,  more  than  ever  before,  through  “Shell”—  there  is  the  making  of 
more  and  more  Presidents. 


Shell  Oil  Coitipany,  Incorporoied 


- - - - 
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Wherefore  art  thou,  Romeo? 


FROman] 
.OkD  PRIkH 


XhERE’S  an  old  song, 
“You  can  take  me  away 
from  Broadway,  but  you 
can’t  take  Broadway  from 
me.” 

Heck,  the  Summer  Theater 
has  done  so  well  in  “Our 
Town”  even  the  big  city 
folks  drive  miles  to  see  it. 

Doesn’t  stop  with  Labor 
Day  either.  Gets  all  kinds 
of  folks  to  acting  . . .  never 
know  who  might  put  on  “a 
production”  next.  Some¬ 
times  it's  the  Legion,  or  the 
Women’s  Club,  PTA,  Ep- 
worth  League,  or  the  kids 
at  school. 


Anyway,  everybody  pitches 
in  —  actors,  musicians,  set 
builders,  electricians  .  .  . 
because  it’s  an  event. 


It  may  be  a  far  cry  from 
Shakespeare  to  selling  your 
product . . .  but  if  you  take 
a  second  “think,”  you’ll 
realize  that  it  is  these 
easily  welded  together, 
natural  groups  of  people 
that  are  your  most  profit¬ 
able  markets. 


Our  local  newspapers  are 
ready  to  help  you  sell  them. 
Wherefore  art  thou, 
Romeo? 


“Our  Town,”  Pa. 

Pennsylvania's  82  cities  and  towns  under  100,000  City 
Zone  ...  a  market  of  a  million  newspaper  families. 


Aesbridge  CitlMn  (B)  •  Beaver  FaUs  Newg-Tribune  (E)  •  ChambeiaborK  Public  Opinion  (B)  •  Clearfield  Progreaa  (B) 
Coateaville  Record  (B)  •  ConnellsviUe  Conner  (B)  •  Haaleton  Plain  Speaker  (E)  •  Hazleton  Standard-Sentinel  (M) 
Htmtingdon  Newt  (B)  •  Jeannette  Newa-Diapatch  (E)  •  Lanadale-North  Penn  Reporter  (E)  •  New  Caatle  News  (B)  • 

New  Kensington  DuqMtcb  (B)  •  Towanda  Review  (M)  •  Warren  Tfanes-Mirror  (E)  •  Washington  Observer  Reporter 
(MAE)  •  Wajneaboro  Record-Herald  (B)  •  Winiamsport  Qaaette-Bnlletin  (li)  •  Williamsport  Sun  (E)  •  York  Dispatch  (E). 
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ONECOO 

cAMmu(n>Mimmr 


Let’s  start  with  one  fact : 

Nobody  is  more  anxious  for  mote  jobs  and  higher  living 
standards  than  General  Electric.  The  history  of  the  com¬ 
pany  proves  that. 

Well,  what’s  holding  things  up? 

How  do  we  get  those  higher  living  standards  and  more  jobs? 

Sdling  goods  at  a  loss  won’t  do  it.  If  you  don’t  take  in 
money,  you  can’t  pay  it  out.  That’s  pretty  obvious.  Prices 
of  some  General  Electric  products  went  up  lately.  Jobs, 
wouldn’t  be  safe  if  they  hadn’t. 

But  you  can’t  raise  prices  too  high  and  get  wage-money 
that  way.  Already  people  have  stopped  buying  some 
things  because  the  price  is  too  high.  That  cuts  sales,  cuts 
the  money  coming  in,  cu^  the  jobs  that  workers  depend 
on.  We  don’t  want  that. 

And  you  can’t  raise  wages  and  make  more  jobs  by  pn>- 
ducing  less.  Look  at  the  picture  today.  General  Eler^c  is 
’way  behind  its  postwar  production  g^.  We  could  sell  20% 
more  goods  if  materials  weren’t  so  scarce. 

Production  is  the  key  to  the  log  jam,  not  just  at  General 
Kecizic— but  all  over  the  nation.  Ihis  doesn’t  mean  “speed 


up.’’  But  it  does  mean  plants  open  and  working  during  col¬ 
lective  bargaining.  It  does  call  for  more  goods  by  better 
methods,  improved  machines,  accurate  work,  less  spoilage, 
design  improvements.  And  no  lag  in  raw  materials  firom 
any  industry. 

When  you  can  increase  production,  everybody  benefits. 

—  Increase  production  and  you  can  keep  prices  within  rea¬ 
son.  That’s  what  our  customers  want. 

—  Increase  production  and  you  can  afford  to  pay  hi^ier 
wages.  'Ihat’s  what  both  the  company  and  its  employees 
want. 

—  Increase  production  and  you  can  operate  at  a  profit 
instead  of  a  loss.  That’s  what  the  stockholders  want  — 
246,000  of  them. 

It  all  comes  down  to  one  thing:  All  of  us  at  General 
Electric  have  a  job  to  do.  If  production  gains  can  be  made 
—through  more  materials  flowing  in ,  more  efikient  methods, 
doing  our  jobs  better,  we  can  look  ahead  to  a  better  twelve 
months  than  the  last.  If  it  isn’t  better,  every  man  and 
woman  who  looks  to  General  Eltectric  for  a  living  will 
share  the  loss. 


GENERAL  m  ELECTRIC 
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ess  vote  CBS 


The  verdict  is  now  in  from  more  than  600  newspaper  radio  editors 
who  were  asked  in  Motion  Picture  Daily’s  eleventh  annual  poll  to 
name  the  leaders  in  23  separate  classifications  of  radio  programming 
and  performance  during  1946. 

They  awarded  CBS  first  place  in  10  classifications  and  second  place  in 
8.  They  nominated  Columbia  for  having: 

The  Best  News  Broadcast . THE  ATOM  BOMB  TEST  AT  BIKINI 

The  Best  Symphonic  Orchestra  .  THE  NEW  YORK  PHILHARMOMC-SYMPHONY 

The  Best  Dramatic  Program . LUX  RADIO  THEATRE 

The  Best  Children’s  Program . LETS  PRETEND 

The  Best  Quiz  Show . INFORMATION  PLEASE 

The  Best  Female  VocaKst  (Classical) . PATRICE  MUNSa 

The  Best  Female  Vocalist  (Popular) . DINAH  SHORE 

The  Best  Film  Player  on  the  Air . UONEL  BARRYMORE 

The  Best  Comedienne  T . JOAN  DAVIS 

The  Best  Network  Publicity  Service  ....  CBS  PRESS  INFORNfllTION 

Radio,  in  our  judgment,  owes  much  to  the  informed  and  plainspoken 
opinion  of  these  radio  news  editors.  They  know  their  business.  Their 
number  is  on  the  increase  as  more  and  more  progressive  publishers, 
with  the  growing  conviction  that  readers  and  listeners  are  the  same, 
are  adding  columns  of  radio  criticism  to  their  papers. 

To  these  editors  and  their  publishers  we  offer  our  thanks  and  congratu¬ 
lations  for  their  judgments.  To  the  CBS  performers,  producers  and 
sponsors  who  share  in  this  honorable  mention,  go  our  further  appre¬ 
ciation  and  acclaim  for  the  job  they  have  done. 


THE  COLUMBIA  BROADCASTING  SYSTEM 


In  editing  a  newspaper,  accurate  factual  background 
data  must  be  obtained  quickly. 


That  is  why  hundreds  of  newspapers  use  The  Times  Index 
to  supplement  their  morgues  and  clipping  files. 


Published  monthly.  The  Times  Index  records  over  40,000 
news  facts  that  have  appeared  in  The  New  York  Times 
during  the  month. 


The  important  events  are  indexed  with  a  brief  summary 
containing  the  essential  facts  of  the  story— thus  answering 
many  questions  without  further  research. 

Publication  dates  of  all  news  events  indexed  are  always 
given  so  the  actual  report  can  be  easily  located  in  any 
newspaper. 

For  a  complete  and  continuous  news  record  of  1947  — 
place  your  subscription  to  The  Times  Index  now. 

THE  TIMES  INDEX 

published  by  JSfm  l|0rlc  etinus 

229  WMt  43rd  Street  •  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 
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Keek  kigAet  KtanbaetiK  o(  ptactice,  geeater 
clatitp  of  expreUton,  obKetbance  of  i^tiritoaf  ikealK  ank 
tt)e  gift  of  conKteuetibe  Kerbice  to  nunkinb. 

^ebiKpaperK  are  eager  to  finb  nebi  patternK  of  tfte 
printeb  bwrb;  etonomp  of  betail.  anb  Kncti  refinementb  of 
Ktple  aK  totU  ini^ire  tbe  reaber. 

tCliep  biill  finb  tijib  inbpiration  in  Oft  beantifnl  ^iktical 
retorb  of  tEbe  ^tibitp.  it  ib  an  immortal  btorp  of  one  of 
tlje  greatebt  bramab  of  all  ijibtorp. 

Hm  U  iupiniiliNial  "raporlbig'*,  from  mrAloot  Ami 
qo  took  lo  Am  tkaJotn  pmoti 

And  Tin  Anfd  Said  Ualo  TWak  Fear  Nali  Fai; 
Beliold.  I  Brlnd  Yoa  Good  Tldlafa  Of  Gloat  lor* 
Wklcb  Skall  Be  To  All  People.  For  Gate  Yea  la 
^ni  Tlila  Day.  la  Tfco  City  Of  Dae^  A  Saetoar, 
Wklck  la  Clulat  He  Load.  And  Tkla  Sfcall  Be  A 
Sign  Uato  Yoai  Ye  Sliall  Find  Tke  Balw  ^Vrapped 
le  Swaddling  Qotkea.  Lying  In  A  Maagcx. 

Erary  awed  cfcoaen  a>llfc  l&e  /arrar  of  prayart 

And  Saddenly  Heie  Waa  Witk  He  Angel  A 
MalUInde  Of  He  Heneenly  Boat,  PnMng  God. 
And  Saying.  Glory  To  God  In  He  Hl^aat.  And 
On  EaitK  Peace,  Good  Will  Toward  Bifen. 

Ha  oary  j^mgallly  of  toorda,  daapila  tfta  ■eyllnde  of 
iko  **alory  la  Impreaaloat 

And  It  CaoK  To  Paaa.  Aa  Ho  Angela  W^  Geiio 
Away  Front  Tbear  Into  Hcaeen.  Ho  SLepbaada 
Said  One  To  Anotlwr.  Let  Ua  Now  Go  Even  Uato 
Betbleliew.  And  See  Hia  Hing  WLlek  b  Caaaa 
To  Paaa,  Wblck  He  Lord  Hatb  Made  Kaaan 
Unto  Ua. 

Witb  monnling  faUareat,  liw  "laMwrtal  Slary"  raacftaa 
it§  diiMUCt 

AbJ  TImx  CaM  Will  Haate.  And  Faod  Naffi 
AbJ  Jotephg  AbJ  Tie  Babe  ^Jf"®*** 

AbJ  Wbea  Tber  Ha«l  Sees  It,  TW  MaJe  Kaewa 
Abioad  He  SaytBg  Wblcb  Waa  Talbl  IW 
Coocemlaa  Tbe  OkilbL  AbJ  All  Tbey  Tbat  Heanl 
It  WonJoeJ  At  Tboee  TktaM  Wbira 
TKmb  Bjr  Tbe  SbtpbuJfi  B«t  Marjr  K«|rt  All 
Tbeee  Tblaga.  AnJ  PonJeieJ  Tbca  la  He*  lieaA 
AnJ  Tbe  Sbepbenb  RetmmeJt  Gleetfytag  Abb 
PreUbitf  GoJ  For  All  Tie  Tblogs  Tbat  Tb^  HaJ 
Heard  And  Seen,  A*  It  Wai  Told  Unto  Tmbu 


Obeme  the  provocative  opening  llneti 

And  It  Came  H  Pom  In  Tboee  Days,  Hat  Here 
Went  Out  A  Decree  Fnmi  Caetar  AngvetBe,  Tbat 
AH  Tie  World  Sboald  Be  Taxed#  And  Tbia 
Taxing  Wae  First  Made  When  Cyienhn  Waa 
Governor  Of  Syria.  And  AH  Went  To  Be  Taxed, 
Evoy  One  Into  Hta  Own  Ctty, 

W'itb  slngalor  breeily  yel  wllb  compelling  power,  tbe 
bomon  figures  are  put  npon  the  canvaet 

And  Joeepb  Also  Went  Up  From  Galilee^  Oat  Of 
Tbe  Qty  Of  Naxaietb,  Into  Judaea,  Unto  Tbe 
Ctty  Of  David,  Wblcb  la  Called  Betliliihimi, 
Because  Ho  Was  Of  Tbe  Hooae  And  Ltaeage 
Of  David. 

An  unforgettahle  JeMcrtptton  of  an  episode  tbat  lit  tbe 
stars,  and  gore  bamlllly  new  signl/lcencet 

To  Be  Taxed  Witb  Mary  His  Eapoosed  Wtfeb 
Being  Great  Wttb  Child.  And  So  ft  Waa,  Tbat, 
WbUe  They  Were  Tbere,  Tbe  Darv  Were 
Accompllsbed  Tbat  Sbe  Sboald  Be  Delivered. 
And  Sbe  Brought  Forth  Hm  FtrstbiMa  Son,  And 
^Vrapped  Hfan  In  Swaddling  Clotbea,  And  Laid 
Him  1b  a  Manger;  Becanse  There  Waa  No  Room 
For  Them  In  The  Inn. 

C'enlnrles  bone  /ailed  lo  dim  In  ony  manner  tbe 
breolbless  appeal  of  these  wisely  cbosen  words; 

And  Tbm  Were  In  Tbe  Same  Coontry  Sbe^wrda 
Abiding  In  Tbe  Field,  Keeping  Watch  Over  Heir 
Flock  By  Night.  AimI,  Lo,  He  Aiwcl  Of  Tbe 
Lord  Came  Upon  Hem,  And  He  Ulom  Of  Tbe 
Lord  Sbone  Roond  About  Hem,  And  They  Were 
Sore  Afraid. 
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Chicago  H-A 
Gives  Yuletide 
Cash  to  Vets 

Chicago— The  Chicago  Herald- 
Amcrieon  Christinas  money 
train  distributed  approximately 
$29,000  caA  gifts  this  we^  to 
war  veterans  at  the  Veterans’ 
Administration  Hospital.  Naval 
Hospital  and  Army  Hospital, 
brining  cheer  to  thousands  of 
disabled  men  and  women. 

The  contribution  was  from  the 
Herald-American  Benefit  Fund, 
in  cooperation  with  Hearst 
Square  Tost  of  the  American 
L^on  and  the  Legion's  “Gifts 
for  Yanks  Who  Gave"  canmaign. 
By-line  writers  from  the  Hearst 
paper  made  the  distribution  at 
each  of  three  service  hospitals 
in  the  Chicago  area. 

Supervising  the  distribution 
were  Herald-American  execu¬ 
tives,  including  T.  J.  White, 
president:  Harry  A.  Koehler,  ex¬ 
ecutive  vicepresident;  Robert  H. 
Wiley,  executive  editor;  Edward 
C.  Lapping,  managing  editor; 
Lou  Shainmark,  editor;  and 
U.  F.  Riblett,  assistant  to  the 
president. 

Each  veteran  received  a  $5 
bill.  One  hospital  official  said 
the  Herald-American  cash  gift 
was  the  best  present  many  of 
the  veterans  could  receive, 
a 

'Summons'  Letter 
Helps  Toledo  Fund 

Toledo,  O. — ^Under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Toledo  Blade’s  circu¬ 
lation  manager,  Ray  Kest,  the 
sale  of  souvenir  editions  for  the 
Old  Newsboys  Fund  of  'Toledo 
on  Dec.  18  exceeded  its  1945 
total  by  a  substantial  margin. 

One  of  the  special  stimts  was 
a  letter  written  by  a  police 
iudge.  summoning  a  group  of 
known  charitable  men  Into  his 
court  on  trumped  up  charges. 
Fines  for  traffic  violations  and 
the  like  are,  according  to  cus¬ 
tom,  turned  over  to  the  fund  for 
one  day.  Therefore,  the  judge 
tried  his  special  plan  to  add  to 
the  court's  collection. 

When  the  noon  recess  was 
called,  a  total  of  $1,'701.30  had 
been  handed  in  for  the  fund 
which  will  supply  needy  chil¬ 
dren  with  clothes  and  shoes.  The 
amount  set  a  new  record. 
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OSL  Gives  2% 

The  Ohio  Select  list  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  all  49  oi  its  mem¬ 
ber  newspapers  now  provide 
a  2%  cash  discount  to  adver¬ 
tising  agencies  and  have  uni¬ 
formly  adopted  the  15th  of  the 
month  following  insertion  as 
the  deadline. 

Boston  Globe 
Group  Granted 
20%  Increase 

Boston  —  In  an  agreement 
made  public  this  week,  the 
Boston  (Mass.)  Globe  granted  a 
20%  raise  to  the  Boston  Globe 
Employees  Association,  repre¬ 
senting  all  employes  in  the  edi¬ 
torial,  commercial,  advertising 
and  building  maintenance  de- 
IHirtments.  %e  contract,  effec¬ 
tive  Sept.  30,  runs  until  May  1. 
1948. 

william  Davis  Taylor,  treas¬ 
urer,  Globe  Newspaper  Co., 
signed  for  the  newspaper  and 
Harold  J.  Delaney,  president; 
Basil  W.  Robinson,  Charles  L. 
Whipple,  Lawrence  B.  Healey, 
Thomas  J,  Fitzgerald  for  Hyman 
Hurwitz,  for  the  association. 

The  new  contract  set  up  a 
voluntary  dues  check-off  plan. 

In  cases  of  differences,  the 
agreement  set  up  a  committee 
composed  of  two  representatives 
of  the  association  and  two  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  publisher.  A 
majority  decision  of  this  com¬ 
mittee  shall  be  final  and  bind¬ 
ing  upon  both  parties.  If  this 
committee  is  unable  to  arrive  at 
a  decision,  the  committee  shall 
choose  a  disinterested  fifth  per¬ 
son  as  arbitrator.  The  issue  in 
dispute  shall  be  argued  before 
the  committee,  including  the 
impartial  arbitrator,  and  the  de¬ 
cision  of  the  majority  is  final. 

The  new  contract  calls  for  a 
night  differential  of  $5  as  against 
the  previous  differential  of  $3: 
the  lobster  shift  was  increased 
from  $5  to  $7.  Certain  classifi¬ 
cations  of  employes  were  set  up 
and  minimum  wages  for  each 
classification  specified.  The  wage 
scales  called  for  minimum  week¬ 
ly  salaries  of  circulation  and  dis¬ 
play  desk  office  boys,  $33;  ex¬ 
ecutive  secretaries,  $61;  head  of 
advertising  bookkeeper,  $80; 
head  composing  room  pay¬ 
master.  $75;  street  salesmen  in 
circulation.  99  cents  an  hour: 
cleaning  women,  $21.60  for  6 
four-hour  days  per  week,  edi¬ 
torial  writers,  $100  a  week;  slot 
and  makeup  man,  $99;  news  and 
sports  desk  men,  $87;  reporters 
with  5  years'  service,  $81. 

A  system  for  vacations  was 
set  up  under  which  all  employ¬ 
ees  are  entitled  to  two  week's 
vacation  after  one  year’s  service, 
plus  seven  holidays,  namely; 
January  1,  February  22,  May  30, 
July  4.  Labor  Day,  Thanksgiving 
Day  and  Christmas.  In  lieu  of 
the  seven  holidays,  night  work¬ 
ers  receive  an  additional  week's 
vacation  plus  two  day’s  pay. 
making  three  weeks  for  regular 
night  workers  after  one  year’s 
service. 


Spartanburg^ 

La  SaUe,  lU. 
Dailies 

Sale  of  the  Spartanburg 
(S.  C.)  Herald  (m.)  and  Journal 
(e.)  and  the  La  Salle  (HI.)  Daily 
Post-Tribune  (e.)  were  an¬ 
nounced  this  week. 

Smith  Davis,  president  of  the 
Spartanburg  dallies  and  of  Smith 
Davis  &  Co.,  newspaper  financiers 
and  brokers,  sold  his  papers  to 
General  Newspapers,  Inc.,  of 
which  Charles  Marsh  Is  chair- 
man-of-the-board. 

The  Illinois  daily  was  acquired 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  McCor¬ 
mick  Miller,  who  recently  pur¬ 
chased  the  Peru  (III.)  Daily 
Netoe-Herald.  It  was  sold  by 
Preston  F.  Grandon.  who  also  is 
publisher  of  the  Sterling  (HI.) 
Gazette. 

Zugsmilh  Makes  Sales 

Both  transactions  were  han¬ 
dled  by  Albert  Zugsmith,  vice- 
president  of  Smith  Davis  &  Co. 

Acquisition  of  the  Spartan¬ 
burg  papers  brines  to  11  the 
number  of  properties  in  which 
General  Newspapers,  Inc.,  have 
an  interest.  They  include; 

Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph  and 
Netos.  Middletown  (N.  Y.) 

Times-Herald,  Gadsden  ( Ala. ) 
Times,  Cleveland  (Tenn.)  Ban¬ 
ner,  Orlando  (Fla.)  Sentinel- 
Star,  Wichita  Falls  (Tex.)  Times. 
Wilmington  (N.  C.)  Post,  and 
Stations  WGNI,  Wilmington, 
N.  C.,  and  WGNH,  Gadsden,  Ala., 
now  under  construction. 

General  Newspapers,  Inc.,  of 
which  Carmage  Wells  is  presi¬ 
dent,  has  retained  Smith  Davis 
&  Co.  for  15  years  to  render 
usual  services. 

Mr.  Marsh  has  invited  William 
A.  Townes,  vicepresident  and 
publisher  of  the  Spartanburg 
dallies  under  Mr.  Davis’s  owner¬ 
ship,  to  remain  as  publisher. 

Pav  totaling  $6,500  was  dis¬ 
tributed  to  all  Herald-Journal 
employes  as  a  Christmas  bonus. 

The  Millers,  who  acquired 
their  first  newspaper  in  October, 
said  they  bought  the  La  Salle 
daily  because  it  is  contiguous  to 
Peru,  “and  it  seemed  logical  for 
us  to  buy  it  rather  than  anyone 
else.” 

No  personnel  changes  are  con¬ 
templated  in  La  Salle,  the  Mil¬ 
lers  said,  in  announcing  they 
will  continue  both  newspapers 
independently. 

However,  they  said  they  will 
install  an  engraving  plant  which 
will  be  used  by  both  papers. 

Mrs.  Miller,  a  daughter  of  the 
late  Senator  Medill  McCormick 
and  the  late  Mrs.  Ruth  Hanna 
McCormick  Simms,  recently  was 
elected  a  director  of  the  News 
Syndicate  Co.,  publisher  of  the 
New  York  Daily  New*. 


C.  E.  Scripps  on  Tour 

Oakland,  Calif. — Charles  E. 
Scripps,  only  son  of  the  late 
Robert  P.  Scripps  thus  far  to  as¬ 
sume  a  trusteeship  in  the  E.  W. 
Scripps  Trust,  is  planning  to 
visit  several  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers,  starting  with  the 
Denver  (Col.)  Rocky  Mountain 
News. 


$350,000  Budget 

A  1947  budget  oi  $350J)00  ioi 
the  Advertising  Council  has 
been  approved  by  its  execu¬ 
tive  committee.  Oi  Ibis  amount 
$150,000  for  overhead  expenses 
has  already  been  contributed 
by  organisations  representing 
agencies  and  media.  The  rest 
to  pay  costs  oi  campaign 
preparations,  will  be  raised 
among  business  lenders.  The 
Council  estimates  194Ts  total 
oi  public  service  advertising 
at  $100,000,000. 


Pays  40c  Daily 
For  Dallas  News 
Sent  by  Plane 

Dallas,  Tex.  —  The  Dallas 
Morning  News  has  its  first  regu¬ 
lar  airmail  subscriber  who  pays 
$15.60  a  month  to  be  able  to 
have  the  late  edition  at  break¬ 
fast. 

He  is  Archie  Underwood, 
Texas  financier  and  industrialist. 
When  he  was  in  Mexico  City 
recently  he  was  surprised  at 
being  able  to  buy  the  late  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  News  at  noon  there, 
while  in  his  Texas  home  town 
he  received  only  the  early 
edition. 

In  Dallas  later,  he  dropped  in 
on  Jack  Estes,  News  circulation 
manager,  and  Estes  explained 
about  the  News’  air  service  to 
Mexico.  Underwood  ordered  the 
late  edition  flown  to  him  daily 
in  Lubbock,  300  miles  away. 
His  newspaper  costs  him  40 
cents  daily,  $1.15  on  Sundays, 
a 

Miedema  to  Join 
PNPA  Staff  Tan.  1 

Harrisburg,  Pa.— Joining  the 
administrative  staff  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Newspaper  Publishers’ 
Association  here  Jan.  1  will  be 
Harry  F.  Mi.>dema,  Jr.,  of  In¬ 
dianapolis.  The  staff  is  headed 
up  by  William  N.  Hardy,  man¬ 
ager,  with  Theodore  A.  Serrill, 
associate  manager. 

Mr.  Miedema  has  had  more 
than  10  years'  experience  in  the 
newspaper  business.  He  was 
employed  in  the  editorial,  ad¬ 
vertising  and  business  offices  of 
Indiana  newspapers,  following 
two  years  at  Purdue  University. 

During  the  war,  he  handle 
the  publicity  program  for  salv¬ 
age  drives  for  the  Indiana  News¬ 
paper  Publishers’  Association 
and  other  wartime  programs. 


13  Safe  Drivers 
Receive  Buttons 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  —  8he  Star- 
Times  gave  gold  enameled  lapel 
buttons  to  13  drivers  of  the  Del- 
mar  Delivery  Co.,  which  handles 
the  newspaper,  at  a  party  here 
recently.  Circulation  Manager' 
E.  W.  Swick  made  the  presenta¬ 
tion,  signalizing  an  11-year 
safety  record.  Forty  drivers  re¬ 
ceived  cash  awards. 
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$400,000  Settlement 
Is  Offered  in  Hearst  Suit 


In  1942,  according  *o  test!-  h< 
Referee  Soys  Profils  Attest  rS;.a«S*drfenJ?- prStic.^  J 

Soundness  of  Directors' Acts  « 

By  I«iY  Walker  &  STS  . 

A  referee  lo  New  VoEfcS^  fo  ££‘^n*nem«  end  1S%  •*  . 

Supreme  Court  has  r^m-  B.  a  New-  Sustee.  „  ,  , 

mended  approval  of  an  offer  to  McCabe.  Since  1933.  Mr.  NeylM^t^  « 

5‘a‘iS.t  "wmtern  "  R  o  IP  h  bui  u“al  ow'ner  of  said  ^ 

fellefrsrc^onsM'Sl  Pub-  K  “^ets  of  Star  HolfnJ^C^:  ‘ 

“'u^approv^  by  Justice  He^  A*L*’M?t^il*w!‘A!***TOre.“w!  m^^bioTten  as  foltows^  , 

fch^feec.*2o'l"N%w%'o^^  H- Victor  LatUner.  Rjentag  ^^rlc^nJ^Wi*  _ 
at^thesetUementprovl^fW  ^•j^L’^  ^^lndeman  Frank  F.  Sg’ Co., ’$7,286,337;  Pitt  Publish-  “ 

^7iSt  of  $400,000  to  Hearst  Uhlng  Co..’ $6.^^:  J^erl^  g 

Consollda]^  Md  a  suni  not  to  ^™^'^^Corporation.  Hearst  Weekly,  Inc.,  <na^-  P' 

exceed  $100,000  for  expenses  and  Inc.,  King  Features  pubUcatlons,  Inc.,  m579.^. 

plaintiffs'  counsel  *e^  ‘^'inc..  News  and  Mag-  New  York  Evening  Journal, 

The  proposal  has  already  b^n  S^icaw.  ^  .  Illinois  $17,712,997;  and  Pitt  Building 

accepted  by  general  g^ii.hinff  and  Printing  Co.,  Co.,  $63,234. 

the  plaintiffs  and  it  was  conjia  jnwusnins^  Mitchell,  Inc.,  in  December,  1935,  it  wM 

ered  Ukely  thU  week  that  afor-  f"^azS,es.  Inc.,  and  stated.  Hearst  ConMUdatad^ 

mal  court  order  would  wind  up  Hewst  PubUca-  $8,297,595  to  American  Nw^  i! 

the  series  of  stockholder  derlva-  Hearsi  ^onsuid«o  capital  sto<*  of 

tive  actions  begun  in  1988  In  tlon^  Inc.  Homed  Ught  PubUshfag  Co.  (San  s 

CalUornia  and  New  York.  Chose  Bonk  Also  N<med  and  all  the  fssete  of  d 

F.U.  ..  ,.r  TooUfied  A  second  action  also  included  ybUcgtlon  divisions  of  Ameri-  „ 

Chicago  Merger  Jushfled  international  Paper  Co.  and  P  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  At-  t 

In  two  particular  respe^,  Qjase  National  Bank  of  the  City  ,_„,a  Ga.  ® 

Referee  Frederick  Zorn  St  New  York  among  the  defen-  Neylan’s  brief  alro  mem  s 

found  that  the  business  decl-  j--*-  tinned  that  Consolidated  paid  a 

slons  of  officers  and  directs  of  P*,i,j.iai  the  original  stockhold-  Hearst  a  salary  of  f 

Hearst  companies  have  ,ie,ivgtlve  action  to  CMot-  “'president  to  19M,  and  »oa-  l 

test  of  time.  Balance  •  shTOte  tiom  May  13,  1940  to  qqo  ^  yea,  from  1931  to  1M7  to-  ] 

reared  with  red  ink  only  a  few  record  com-  Hearst  Corporation,  it 

years  ago  are  now  s^****^,^*!?  prised  11.482  pages  of  depose  stated,  was  a  wholly-iwned 
black  proat  figures,  he  no^in  535^  pag*,  of  tofHmofy  subsidiary  of  American  News-  , 

his  report  covering  the  goodwiU  ^  233  exhibits.  papers. 

values  of  Consolidated  s  unite  judge  found,  among  other  things,  P  Prefita  HolTml  1 

and  the  '"**'8“  Hearst  defendants  did  “ot  pM-  geurt  y,as  to-  1 

newspapers  in  Chicago.  ticipate  in  "any  plan,  schemer  ^  ue,  profits  of  the  . 

Under  terms  of  the  setto  conspiracy.”  comities  sold  to  Consr^ated 

ment,  it  is  not  to  he  construed  gjyen  against  the  defendants  on  Mti^n  $11,000,000;  : 

as  an  admission  of  “  only  a  few  of  the  many  transac-  ^ra  profits  decr«^ 

the  part  of  any  of  the  defen-  yopg  alleged.  Mine  years  to  haU  those  erf  1929. 

dants,  who  are  listed  as  follows.  Among  a  score  of  Stockholders  contended  that 

WiUiam  Randolph  Hearst,  jp  the  Camornto  mUot  wra  j^nglbl,  assets  such  as 

William  w.  Murray,  CtoMles  tt  gpch  matters  as  exc^ve  ijgjghiges,  reference  11- 

Mayer,  William  Randolph  ^grges  for  featoes  sold  to  circulaUon  had  ^n 

Hrarst,  Jr.,  Clarence  R  Lli^-  Hearst  Consolidated  by  sub^  overvalued  on  the  books  at  $75,- 

ner,  George  Hearst,  John  R.  iaries,  srqppreseion  of  deW  qOO  000  to  1980.  but  it  was 
Hearst,  Richard  A.  Carrtogtom  opment  and  rale  of  “^n  fra  Indepentot  to- 

JrTEdward  H.  Clark,  Fr^ertok  tures,  excessive  charges  tor  oro^i  ^ 

Wagner,  E.  G.  Woods,  ^  Me-  newsprint,  ctarges  *or  s^ira  item  to  be  worto  $85,- 

Cabe.  P.  J.  Tehaney,  Jo^  a  soppUed  by  Nwst  Entwri^.  j„  1935.  when  Cons^- 

Costello,  Grove  J.  Fink,  Robert  ,^,1  megal  dated  was  organized,  the  goo^ 

P  Hofiday.  A.  Keck.  John  F.  ^  pi  ^raih  w2  cons&ered  to  be  wo^ 

Neylan.  19M  tf,  ‘«%oyg„*er.  $93.000,0()0„»>ut  ^  written 

'  _  ,  .  1941,  gave  a  sub^tlal  tote”poto’t.  Referee  .Zorn 

Another  for  Bltner  ery  in  favor  of  said  the  initial  valuation 

I  srAr;n.te.rd..t"£  ilE‘a“r«^“^“'^- 

striag  of  radio  stations  which  AsaeU  Value  Questioned  uatlon  being  caU^orT^^W 

!  taelude.  WFBM.  Indiona^lto  ^g^tlon  of  asrats  <>f  Ster 

and  WFEA.  Manchester,  N.  H.  Holding  Corp.,  ’**^*'„  *in  was^not  excessive  at  the 

CoDimiMioB  la»t  we«k  outhor-  Delaware  c®n>OTaUon.  a  ^  ^  ^at  the  valua- 

Ued  purchase  oi  WEOA  horn  major  point  ^  boto^e  C^-  ,^c«»ive  to  lim- 

■  niTOB  A  P  u  ill  SHI*  for  De*es*er  21.1144 


lUargt  Gifts 

Lee  Angeles  —  The  Herast 
Foundation.  Inc-,  has  give« 
SSOOJXn  ioe  the  restoration  s4 
hirtorie  Caffiomio  Missions, 
Martin  P.  Hubeith,  peesWent 
has  announced.  In  addition, 
the  Foundation  has  granted 
$3001100  to  be  shored  hr  the 
Notional  Jewish  Hospilol  oi 
DMver  (ISOJIOO):  Jewish  ^- 
sumptives  Heliei  Sodetr  ($$0,- 
000):  los  Angeles  Countr 
Museum  ol  Hlstorr.  Science, 
and  Art  (SIOOJIOO);  and  North¬ 
western  and  Oglethorpe 
Universities  (SSODOO  each).  The 
total  of  SSOOJWO  raises  tire  194$ 
philanthropies  of  the  Foundo- 
tion  to  $1A00,9$®- 


Another  for  Bitner 

Harry  M.  Bitner.  lormer 
Hearst  executive,  has  added 
WEOA  Evansville,  Ind.,  to  his 
string  of  radio  stations  which 
includes  WFBM,  Indianapolis, 
and  WFEA,  Manchester,  N.  H. 
The  Federal  Communications 
Commission  Iasi  week  author¬ 
ised  purchase  oi  WEOA  from 
Evonsville  on  the  Air,  Inc.  for 
$200J)00.  It  is  a  250-watt  af¬ 
filiate  of  Columbia  Broadcast¬ 
ing  System. 


elusive  totallod  <”’^?i‘^«Sa6 
SigSSrcU*^di4de’£wai 

•Entirely  Beasonoble 
The  referee  concluded  ttat  "it 
is  by  no  means  clew  that  the  d 
rectors  are  *““*>'*  to  ^w  Y^ 
state  for  "unauthorized  aw 
drads.  a^  "to  the  U^t  of  to^ 
numerous  and  grave  difflculUra 
both  of  law  and  of  proof  which 
confront  the 

sue  the  amount  offered  in  trc 
settiement  ^ms  to  reteUon^ 
this  cause  of  Mtion.  m  «ai]^ 
the  directors  ^  officers,  entire- 

'^"Infw*udgmenC  he  sto^, 
"recovery  against  stockhol^r 

specific  alSiation  that  loss  has 
‘  '^th^SiJbcojtide.teb^ 

.  eral  causes  of  action  to  be  with- 

!  °'*“'Se*settlement  is  manUestly 
1  (Continaed  on  poge  58) 

Hoppy  HoHdays 

J  Baltimore.  Md.  —  !*•  **C' 
a  CordeH.  hard-working  war  eor- 
-  respondent  of  the  Baltimore 

d  Sunpopers.  is  convinced  there 

it  la  a  Santo  Clous.  Alter  three 
dull  Christmases  in  o  row. 
I-  in  which  he  oto  his  turkey  and 
1-  corned  heel  ont  of  eons  on  the 
f  foreign  front  lee  got  a  wire 
M  from  the  front  office  to  catch 
m  the  Queen  Elisabeth  and  come 
home  lor  tire  holidays.  In 
2'  June  1941  Lee  began  covering 

le  the  war  from  Iceland.  Latefy 
»  he  has  been  diief  ol  tiie  lon- 

A  don  bureau. 


Reporter  to  Publisher, 
Almost  to  President 


By  Roaco*  EUard 

JOURNEY  THROUGH  MY  YEARS, 
by  James  M.  Cox.  New  York: 
Simon  A  Sehuster.  447  pp.  $4.50. 

"JOUBNEY  Through  Hy  Years'' 

is  a  singularly  accurate  title. 
The  book  is  about  important 
people  Mr.  Cox  knew,  and 
important  events  he  took  part 
in.  His  chronicle  of  a  critical 
half-century  is  packed  with  well- 
written  anecdote  of  Journalistic 
and  political  conflict. 

Mr.  Cox  bought  the  Dayton 
Dally  tfetoM  in  1898.  In  1903  he 
added  the  Springfield  Press-Re¬ 
public.  This  formed  the  News 
League  of  Ohio.  In  1928,  he 
added  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Me¬ 
tropolis  and  the  Springfield 
(Ohio)  5un.  The  Atlanta  Jour¬ 
nal  he  purchased  in  1939.  He 
lives  in  Dayton. 

In  Ametican  Tradition 

There  is  nothing  strictly  “typ¬ 
ical”  about  any  country  or  its 
people.  But  James  Cox's  rise 
was  certainly  in  the  American 
tradition.  He  grew  up  on  an 
Ohio  farm,  worked  on  a  coun¬ 
try  weekly,  did  so  well  as  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Cincinnati  En¬ 
quirer  that  a  railroad  president 
tried  to  get  him  fired.  He  be¬ 
came  a  highly  successful  pub¬ 
lisher  of  newspapers  in  three 
states,  served  three  terms  as 
governor  of  Ohio,  and  was 
Democratic  nominee  for  Presi¬ 
dent. 

It  was  an  eventful  and  im¬ 
portant  Journey.  At  76,  Mr.  Cox 
writes  about  it.  And  in  his  style 
is  the  journalist's  flair  for  per¬ 
sonal  profile,  significant  incident, 
and  clear,  lively  writing. 

The  reporter  in  him  resents 
any  suggestion  that  he  would 
use  a  ghost-writer.  Irving  Stone 
in  “They  Also  Ran”  says  Mr. 
Cox  was  a  star  reporter  in  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  but  that  most  of  his 
stories  were  written  for  him. 
“That  never  happened  once,” 
the  author  replies  with  finality. 
And  he  quotes  Raymond  Moley 
as  saying  he  assisted  Governor 
Cox  occasionally  with  speeches. 
“He  never  did  it,  nor  did  any¬ 
one  else,”  writes  Mr.  Cox. 

Publisher  at  28 

For  newspapermen  there  is 
considerable  interest  in  Mr. 
Cox's  story  of  bis  early  sb^gle 
with  the  Dayton  News.  Large 
stores  ran  a  half-column  adver¬ 
tisement  three  times  a  week. 
Trade  announcements  were 
printed  without  change.  “I 
found  watermelons  advertised  In 
the  (Christmas  holidays,”  Mr. 
Cox  recalls,  “and  ice^ates  on 
the  Fourth  of  July.” 

And  here  was  his  financial 
problem  on  becoming  a  pub¬ 
lisher  at  28: 

“The  bookkeeper  was  asked 
how  much  business  we  would 
have  to  carry  to  break  even.  He 
said  if  we  had  no  news  and 
every  column  was  filled  with 
advertising,  we  would  lose  $500 
a  week!  There  might  have  been 
some  value  in  unbridled  youth 


after  all.  A  wise  man  might 
well  have  quit  then.” 

Boiler  plate  filled  a  good  part 
of  the  paper.  Mr.  Cox  ordered 
that  no  more  be  used,  and  the 
foreman  said  he  couldn't  get  out 
the  paper.  Promptly,  therefore, 
to  emphasize  that  he  really 
meant  no  more  boiler  plate,  the 
young  publisher  heav^  it  per¬ 
sonally  out  the  back  window. 
He  had  only  three  composing 
machines.  So  he  paid  bonuses 
for  high  production.  In  the  next 
two  years,  his  operators  broke 
the  world's  reco^  in  line  pro¬ 
duction  three  times. 

Built  Advertisers 

There  had  to  be  some  way  to 
change  Dayton's  tradition  of 
three  small  advertisements  a 
week  for  “big”  advertisers.  Mr. 
Cox  chose  one  progressive  mer¬ 
chant  and  sold  him  this  idea: 

“Run  a  half-page  every  week 
for  90  days.  If  you  get  results, 
pay  me  regular  card  rates. 
Otherwise,  nothing.  But  the 
copy  must  be  prepared  by  some¬ 
one  who  devotes  all  his  time  to 
it.  .  .  .  From  that  day  until  this, 
covering  a  period  of  almost  50 
years,  this  store  has  been  one 
of  the  largest  advertisers  in  the 
country.” 

When  the  merchant's  beautiful 
new  store  was  built.  Mr.  Cox 
facetiously  took  credit  for  it. 
“Yes,”  the  merchant  replied, 
“and  I  helped  build  the  impos¬ 
ing  new  Daily  News  plant.” 

Like  William  Rockhill  Nelson 
in  starting  the  Kansas  City  Star, 
Mr.  Cox  resisted  all  temptations 
to  discuss  his  competitors.  And 
like  Melville  Stone  and  Victor 
Lawson  in  building  the  early 
Chicago  Dally  News,  Mr.  Cox 
maintained  the  card  rates  for 
all.  No  side  deals.  Advertisers 
soon  discovered  that  the  paper 
was  dealing  in  good  faith  with 
all  alike. 

Helped  Launch  McIntyre 

Mr.  Cox  writes  of  his  part  in 
launching  Odd  McIntyre.  The 
Dayton  News  began  printing  Mr. 
McIntyre's  New  ■  York  letter. 
“These  letters,”  Mr.  Cox  writes, 
“were  interesting  from  the  very 
outset.  McIntyre  would  artfully 
work  in  the  names  of  business 
concerns  in  the  East,  and  from 
them  he  derived  a  meager  com¬ 
pensation. 

“He  made  no  charge  against 
us  at  first,  but  finally.  In  evident 
trepidation,  he  asked  whether 
we  did  not  think  the  service  was 
worth  a  dollar  a  week.  It  was 
here  that  his  career  began.  I 
told  him  a  New  York  letter 
would  always  be  a  valuable  ad¬ 
dition  to  newspapers  and  that 
he  had  the  genius  to  put  to¬ 
gether  items  of  great  human  in¬ 
terest.  At  my  suggestion  he 
was  turned  over  to  Charles 
McAdam  who  was  with  the  Mc- 
Naught  Syndicate.” 

Mr.  CU>x  shows,  always  modest¬ 
ly,  the  importance  of  a  newspa¬ 
per's  taking  a  fearless  part  in 


Governor  Cox  hands  aulographed  copy  ol  his  autobiography  to  son. 
lomes  M.  Cox.  Ir-  assistant  publisher  oi  the  Dayton  (O.)  Daily  News 
and  other  News  League  newspopers  and  ra^o  stations. 

local  affairs.  Sometimes  it  takes  C*l  nxff  *** - 

a  lot  of  courage.  Enmity  and  dlCul  O  Wr  CuIipS 
libel  suits  frequently  result.  « g  ^ 

Libel  suits  feU  on  Mr.  Cox  like  Q^OX 

rain.  _  _ 


Charge  ol  Libel 

Once  when  he  opposed  a  cer¬ 
tain  railroad  right  of  way,  crim¬ 
inal  libel  was  charged.  Under 
the  Ohio  law,  the  plaintiff,  by 
giving  bond  to  the  court,  could 
have  the  property  seized  by  the 
sheriff.  'This  the  railroad  plain¬ 
tiff  did,  and  the  sheriff  locked 
the  paper's  front  door. 

The  coun^  fair  was  in  full 
blast  and  rival  papers  reached 
the  grounds  with  extras  shout¬ 
ing  that  the  News  had  been 
closed.  In  a  few  minutes,  the 
News  arrived  with  the  full  story 
of  the  closing  that  hadn’t  closed. 

The  defendant,  under  the  law, 
had  the  right  to  post  a  bond  of 
his  own.  lliis  gave  his  property 
back  but  made  the  surety  liable 
for  any  judgment.  Young  Cox 
got  Frank  J.  McCormick,  Sr.  to 
give  surety.  The  paper  con¬ 
tinued  to  publish  and  continued 
to  fight  the  railroad.  Later  the 
suit  was  dismissed  and  the  news 
was  stronger  for  the  incident. 
Mr.  McCormick  was  the  father- 
in-law  of  Anne  O'Hare  McCor¬ 
mick,  now  of  the  New  York 
Times. 

Naturally  much  of  "Journey 
Through  My  Years”  is  political 
reminiscence.  Many  of  the 
anecdotes  are,  I  think,  printed 
for  the  first  time.  Mr.  Cox’s 
chapters  on  the  nomination  and 
campaign  of  1920  are  firsthand 
and  revealing.  His  doubtless  au¬ 
thentic  account  of  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt's  selection  as  vicepres- 
idential  candidate,  for  instance, 
differs  from  other  accoimts. 

Chose  FDR  as  Running  Mate 

Cox,  on  the  44th  ballot,  had 
been  nominated  at  1:50  in  the 
morning.  At  4:50,  Edward  H. 
Moore,  manager  of  the  Cox 
forces  at  the  convention,  tele¬ 
phoned  Mr.  Cox  at  Dayton  to 
ask  his  preference  for  vicepresi¬ 
dent.  Mr.  Cox  named  Roose¬ 
velt.  He  admitted  he  didn’t 
know  him,  had  never  seen  him. 
But  he  said  he  met  the  geo¬ 
graphical  requirement,  was  rec¬ 
ognized  as  an  independent,  and 
that  the  name  was  well  known. 

(Continued  on  page  61) 


Staff  Swamps 
'Author'  Cox 
For  Autograph 

Dayton,  O. — ^Nearly  200  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  Dayton  and  Spring- 
field  papers  gathered  in  the  city 
room  of  the  Dayton  Daily  News 
recently  to  pay  tribute  to  for¬ 
mer  Gov.  James  M.  Cox,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  News  League 
Newspapers,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  publishing  of  his  autobiog¬ 
raphy,  “Journey  Through  My 
Years.” 

Gov.  Frank  J.  Lausche  was 
on  hand  for  the  surprise  party. 
Unbeknown  to  Governor  Cox, 
the  staff  had  ordered  copies  of 
his  book.  These  he  autographed, 
each  with  a  personal  message, 
during  the  next  two  hours. 

John  F.  Day,  managing  editor 
of  the  News,  presented  a  bou¬ 
quet  of  roses  on  behalf  of  the 
staff.  Governor  Lausche  then 
made  an  impromptu  talk  in 
which  he  reviewed  briefly  Cox’s 
career. 

During  his  remarks,  Lausche 
said:  “It  seems  highly-probable 
that  had  James  M.  Cox  been 
elected  President  in  1920,  the 
world  would  have  been  spared 
the  Second  World  War.” 

Substantially  that  statement 
was  made  by  Winston  Churchill 
last  winter  during  his  visit  to 
Miami,  Fla. 

In  making  a  response,  Cox 
started  off  in  a  jocular  vein  by 
looking  around  the  room  and 
remarking,  “I  am  appalled  that 
there  are  so  m2uiy  on  the  pay¬ 
roll.” 

He  then  told  of  the  small  be¬ 
ginning  when  he  took  over  the 
Dayton  News  in  1898  and  spoke 
briefly  of  the  growth  of  his 
initial  newspaper  and  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  the  Springfield  News  and 
the  Springfield  Sun,  the  Atlanta 
(Ga.)  Journal,  the  Miami  (Fla.) 
Daily  News  and  Radio  Stations 
WHIG  in  Dayton.  WSB  in  At¬ 
lanta  and  WIOD  in  Miami. 

He  concluded  by  saying. 
“None  of  these  properties  would 
have  lieen  possible,  none  of  my 
public  career  would  have  been 
possible  bad  it  not  been  for  the- 
support  of  you  people  and  those 
who  have  gone  before  you.” 
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Press  Freedom  Fight 
Continues!  . . .  Forrest 


Zengei  Shrine 
Designed  by 
Noted  Architect 


A  proposed  design  for  the 
Zenger  Itonorlsd  Building 
restoration  of  the 
Chester  Green  was  ™ 

week  siniultaneousiy  with  the 
annual  appeal  for  fun^ 

The  plan  is  the  work  of  ^ 
mar  Embury  n.  noted  archlt^ 
and  authority  on  Dutch  colonial 
and  early  America  ch»»^ 
and  homes.  He  is  the  an*^ 
for  the  Park  Department  of  New 
York  City  and  has  to  his 
the  Triborough  Bridge,  HeW 
Hudson  Parkway  B^ge, 
coin  Tunnel,  and  Whltestona 
Bridge. 

His  ancestors  were  vIcUbm  ot 
the  oppression  of  early  New 
York  governors  in  the  days  o* 
John  Peter  Zenger.  whose  de¬ 
fense  of  freedom  of  the  press  m 

to  be  commemorated. 

The  Zenger  Memorial  Fund, 
made  up  uirgely  of  contribu- 
tions  from  American  neww^ 
pers,  now  has  $38,500  in  the 
bank  and  in  the  govemmmt 
bonds.  The  new  appeal  made 
this  week  by  the  directors  — 
Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger, 

S  Friendly,  Howard  Davis,  the 
Rev.  W.  Harold  Welgle  a^ 
James  Wright  Brown  —  brot^t 
in  more  than  $3,000  in  a  few 


THE  battle  for  world  freedom 

of  Information  will  continue," 
Ifilbur  Forrest,  president  of  the 
American  Socie^  of  Newspaper 
Ultors,  promised  at  the  conclu- 
don  of  ceremonies  Dec.  15  at  the 
Wational  Sbine  of  the  BIU  of 
Rights,  St  Paul’s  Church,  East- 
ehester,  N.  Y. 

The  historic  edifice  was 
crowded  for  the  observance  of 
the  155th  anniversary  of  the 
tatlficatlon  of  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
ind  homage  was  paid  to  Anne 
Hutchinson  and  John  Peter  Zen- 
(er  for  their  early  battle  to  up- 
hold  the  right  to  print  the  truth. 


A  speeied  troia  including  a 
cer  devoted  to  freedom  of  the 
press  will  lour  the  country 
next  year.  See  story  on  P.  68. 


Special  tribute  was  voiced  by  I 
WiUlam  G.  Chandler,  president  < 
of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers,  Association,  to  the 
34  members  of  the  press  who 
died  in  service  covering  World 
War  n.  “They  died,”  he  said, 

“in  the  performance  of  their 
Klf-elected  duty.  They  reported 
truthfully  and  freely  to  you." 

James  Wright  Brown,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Editor  It  Publisher,  par¬ 
ticipated  in  presentation  of  a 
memorial  to  the  correspondents. 

Mr.  Forrest,  who  is  assistant 
editor  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  reviewed  the  work  that 
has  been  done  to  achieve  world¬ 
wide  freedom  of  information 
and  he  remarked: 

“I  am  sorry  to  report  that 
very  little  progress  has  been 
made  in  this  direction.  Not  only 
here  at  home  is  the  right  of  the 
American  people  to  read  and  to 
know  again  being  challenged  at 
ttiis  moment,  but  evidences  from 
abroad  show  that  postwar  con¬ 
ditions  of  censorship  and  repres¬ 
sion  of  newspapers  have  become 
worse  instead  of  better  during 
the  past  year. 

“The  United  States  sees  today 
the  spectacle  of  little  dictators 
clothed  with  power  unprece¬ 
dented  in  our  history  defying 
the  people  and  even  the  govern¬ 
ment  in  ordering  strikes  which 
menace  our  physical  and  eco¬ 
nomic  health.  Yes,  they  are 
challenging  also  our  freedom  to 
read,  our  freedom  to  know. 

“Individuals  who  preside  over 
unions  in  the  publishing  trade 
control  the  mechanical  produc¬ 
tion  of  newspapers  just  as  ef¬ 
fectively  as  others  control  the 
digging  of  coal,  the  manufacture 
of  consumer  goods,  the  flow  of 
transportation,  of  food  and  of 
medicine. 

“Literally  overnight  in  a  sin¬ 
gle  union  an  order  may  be  given 
which  will  silence  all  newspa¬ 
pers  in  a  given  community  or, 
for  that  matter,  most  all  major 
newspapers  in  the  United  States 
from  coast  to  coast  and  from 
the  gulf  to  Canada. 

“Union  leaders  with  power 
enough  to  black-out  the  minds 
(Continued  on  page  60) 
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^lAJorid  Snformation  Parief  UoteJ 


A  Philippine  resolution  for  a  world  conference  on  Freedom 
of  Information  was  passed  unanimously  Dec.  14  at  a  plenary 
meeting  of  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly. 

Gen.  Carles  P.  Bomulo,  the  Philippine  delegate  who 
pressed  the  motion  from  the  beginning,  suggested  that  the 
ioUowing  items  be  on  the  agenda:  (1)  outlawing  of  govern¬ 
ment  peacetime  ceiuorship:  (2)  extension  of  reasonable  travel 
and  living  facilities  to  correspondents;  (3)  distribution  and 
transmission  of  news  without  discrimination,  and  (4)  an  in- 
teraotional  cod«  ol  ethicse 

In  her  column^  Mr^  Franklin  D.  RooeeTelt  United  States 
delegate  to  the  General  Assembly*  cautioned  against  undue 
haste  in  calling  the  conierence. 


Newsprint  Situation 
Around  the  World 

WHILE  all  eyes  are  focused  on  cording  to  clrcumstaqces.  Gov- 
the  record  tonnage  of  news-  eminent  exerts  no  control  over 
wrtnt  being  used  by  United  newsprint  distribution  since  abo- 
States  publishers,  Editob  k  Pub-  lltlon  of  official  Department  of 
UBHIB  took  a  look  around  the  Press  and  Propaganda  late  in 
world  this  week  to  view  the  1945. 

neanprint  situation  in  other  President  Moses  of  Brazilian 
countries.  Press  Association  reported  im- 

A  prevailing  pattern  in  the  ports  during  the  past  trimester 
data  collected  for  E&P  by  United  had  droppM  to  4,500  tons 
Prea  correspondents  in  10  key  monthly,  with  Canada  and  Fin- 
ctties  indicates  tlut  Canadian  land  being  practically  the  only 
newsprint  is  much  more  desir-  exporters.  He  said  the  real 
able  everywhere  because  of  neamrint  price  today  was  $160 
price.  D^verles  are  being  for  Canadian,  and  $100  for  Fin- 
made  by  Scandinavian,  Finnish  nish  newsprint,  and  that  small 
and  Russian  producers  at  prices  amoimts  ot  Swedish  paper  had 
considerably  higher  toan  those  been  sold  in  the  black  market 
charged  by  Canadian  mills.  at  about  $200  a  ton. 

Information  was  sought  as  to 
(1)  monthly  Imports  ot  news-  Free  Mcolcet  for  Egypt 
print,  (2)  sou^  of  s^ply.  (3)  CAIRO— Firstly,  amount  of 


Hearing  on  Small  Dailies  ’ 
Problems  WillStartJan.  7 

Washington — ^The  Senate  Small  Business  Committee  has 
scheduled  hearings  to  begin  Ian.  7  on  the  problems  oi  smaller 
newspapers,  with  Morris  Ernst  lawyer  and  author,  listed  to 
make  “the  opening  statement"  Another  early  witness  will  be 
Woodruii  Randolph,  president  oi  International  Typographical 
Union. 

The  call  ior  heorings  was  addressed  to  all  who  are  in¬ 
terested  in  preserving  the  “vitality  oi  small  newspapers." 
indicating  a  plan  ior  protracted  hearings.  Senator  lames  E. 
Murray.  Montana  Democrat  is  chairman  oi  the  committee.  He 
said  the  death  rote  oi  small  dailies  and  weeklies  has  been 
high  and  many  more  may  not  survive  the  competitive  war; 
ior  that  reason  it  was  decided  to  abandon  a  “continuing 
study"  and  begin  hearings.  The  Montanan  said  hundreds  oi 
replies  to  his  letter  to  publishers  have  been  received  and  are 
being  analysed. 


pvmlliv  to  newsprint  fanported  monthly  - - - - 

govcmment  into  Ec^t  averages  1,000  tons;  fourthly,  ostensibly  no  govern-  $220  Official  in  India 

second^,  bulk  of  newsprint  used  ment  control;  rationing  handled  BOMBAY  — Firstly  2,300  tons 
replies  were  as  tol-  to  come  from  Canada  but  now  by  two  committees,  one  for  monthly,  secondly  majority 
uom  Norway,  Sweden,  Finland,  newspapers  other  for  magazines,  Canada,  Newfoundland,  balance, 
OertmlU.]  in  Fr/nw-n  T^Mer  from  which  organized  under  govern-  England,  Finland,  Sweden  a^ 

ControUed  in  France  Cu^a^JOiii^y.  Caradian  news-  ment  auwlces.  Nomay,  thirdly  official  price 

PARIS-Jlrstly,  imports  about  srio  (no  open  market  price); 

8,000  tons  monthly  compared  Exports  Some  fourthly,  government  controls 

to  domestic  production  of  1^,000;  «<>»**«  PO^^  ROME-Flrstly.  Italy  Imports  entirely, 

secondly,  imports  mainly  from  bh?,.!,  approximately  700  to  800  tons 

Sweden,  Flnlai^,  Belgium,  and  irittS  mi?**  mlek  ml  Jkrt  monSily;  monthly  needs  dailies  Russian  Deal 

run^5?t65?^^dsa"on  ^v  ?>g22  ^NTIAGO-Approxlmately im- 


DSTMl  oim  mftpkM  tm  in  41)  P™*  MarcD  1,  1S#47,  ww  ions  puip  monuiiy  pan  OI 

fourthly.  ancA^oi^  ““^et  will  be  entirely  free.  fr“m  p^'^o*mln‘,iiriure‘’lxploriiS' 

nlatelv  controlled  bv  HInLstrv  _  .Cn,iw.>ripnd-  ihirdiv  P®“  i®  mrauiaciure  explosives. 


»ra^^n  S132  in  AustroKa  ^SSM‘Wpr«  SSHSS?’ 

monthly;  also  any  new  papers  thii^,  landed  cost  Australia  there  are  no  government  con-  official  price,  no 

must  obtrin  previous  Ministry  equivalent  about  $132;  unavail-  trols  on  distribution  handled  by 

apiwwal  before  appearing.  able  open  market;  fourthly,  editors'  union  for  largest  part  nr 

.....  consumption  limited  by  volun-  and  newspapers  are  able  to  pur- 

$195  or  $132  t»ry  agreement  between  news-  chase  dirertly  from  manufac-  ***'***  price  presently 

papers  and  government  at  90%  turers;  extrme  scarcity  stocks  changing  rantlnuoiMly.  Cmaffian 


Oriidier  ^Is  vea^amrs^’' if**  June,  1939.  rationing  generally  eleminates  P“'***f  cwnPhccd  $^  ^  $23® 

unoDM  tnis  yew  averaged  12,-  black  marketlna  also  Italv  now  Scandinavian.  Govwnment 

sources ”swedMif*^mS?”BK-  Imports  in  Japan  exporting  limited  quantidM 


apfwoval  before  appearing. 
$195  or  $132 


suppliers  asking  $195  to  KOO 
per  ton  c.i.f.,  Buenos  Aires,  Can¬ 
adians  asking  $132  per  ton  eii., 
Buenos  Aires;  fourmly.  Govern¬ 
ment  does  not  control  newsprint 
—decree  issued  last  May  em¬ 
powers  Government  to  expro¬ 
priate  10%  of  all  newsprint  re¬ 
ceived  by  private  Importers 


“  F®®  ^  yen  per  - -  through  press 

ner  ton  c.i.f..  Buenos  Alrea  &in.  oppmrftion.  Import  is  duty  free 

if  watermarked  specially  for 
press. 

The  Soviet  press  cultural  at¬ 
tache  confirm^  that  conversa¬ 
tions  are  being  held  with  the 
Chilean  government  on  the  sale 
of  20,000  tons  of  Russian  news- 

_ print  for  Chilean  newspapers. 

The  attache,  Vladmir  Tcherni- 

tribute  remaining  90%  as  wish,  ^^ev,  added  that  the  decision  de-/ 

.  1  I _ .  pended  now  on  the  Chilean 

Breml  imports  Drop  government  and  that  the  news- 

UO  DR  JANEIRO — Newsprint  print  would  be  brought  in 

shortage  remains  acute,  caus-  Soviet  ships.  was  unofficially 

lag  several  dailies  to  reduce  reported  toat  Russian  newsprint 

munber  of  pages  and  prospect  would  be  bought  at  prices  lower 

of  80%  price  Increase.  BrazU's  .  ■  .r, .  ■  -  ,  .r..  .  _  ll*®"  Swedish. 

peasant  monthly  imports  total  JOURNAUSM  LEADERS  HONORED 

D-  FaekmUhal.  acting  preoidenl  ei  Columbia  Universitr.  Scandinavia  Report 
SSstodin  prosonlad  Maria  Moors  Cabot  Gold  ModaU  to  roproiontoBvos  of  STOCKHOLM— Sweden,  at  best, 

men  MW  Mexico,  Canada  and  the  United  States  for  contributions  to  friendship  wlU  export  the  same  quantity 

K^priee  cllm^g  airf  exoected  hetween  nations  oi  the  Western  Hemisphere  at  eighth  annual  Cabot  of  new^r^  in  1M7  as  In  19« 

to  reach  $120.  Small  news-  Award  Convocation.  Dec.  13.  Loft  to  right:  Dean  Carl  W.  Ackerman  — about  100,000  t(^.  In  11 

without  meaiu  to  Im-  of  Columbia's  Graduate  School  of  loumalism}  Miguel  Lons  Duret  Ir«  mont^  ti^  year,  Finland  ex¬ 
port  directly  are  subject  to  even  El  UniversaL  Mexico  City;  Grant  Dexter,  Wnnipeg  Free  Press.  Winni-  ported  165451  tons.  South 

higher  prices  whldi  vary  ac-  peg.  Canada;  Lee  Hills,  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald,  and  Dr.  FackenthaL  (Continued  on  Page  60) 
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and  22,0()0;  Chinaward. 


FAITH,  HOPE  AND  CHARITY  IN  WEEK'S  EDITORIAL  CARTOON  THEMES 


WINGS  OF  THE  MORNING 


—TRY,  TRY.  AGAIN! 


NEXT,  THE  CHRISTMAS  SEAL 


Jess  C«rfiU«  Central  Press  Association 


Hank  Barrow,  Associated  Press 


Dan  B.  DowUnc,  N*m  York  Heroid  Tribmmo 


13  idertp  Ciirtetmasi . . . 


By  Helen  M.  Staunton 


MERRY  CHRISTMAS  Is  here— 

especially  for  the  columnists, 
especial^'  tor  the  Broadway  and 
radio  columnists,  and  most  espe¬ 
cially  for  the  columnists  whose 
business  it  is  to  mention  the 
night  clubs. 

“It’s  ‘Merry  Christmas’  from 
the  press  agents  and  ‘PS:  Don’t 
forget  I’m  handling  Joe  Jerk, 
the  singer,”  one  columnist’s 
partner  put  it 

Liquor,  sometimes  by  the 
case;  turkeys,  live;  cigarettes, 
aA  trays  by  the  bushel,  wallets 
by  the  dozen  and  neckties  by 
the  rainbow  are  being  delivered 
by  messenger  to  the  pleasure  or 
chagrin  of  the  recipient. 

Then  about  this  time  the  se¬ 
lect  members  of  Sherman  Bil¬ 
lingsley’s  list  begin  to  wonder 
what  super-present  he’ll  send 
this  year  from  the  Stork  Club. 
One  year  it  was  a  panier  of  li¬ 
quors,  including  a  magnum  of 
champagne.  'Then  last  year 
Dorothy  Kilgallen  opened  a 
package  and  found  two  alligator 
bags. 

“Ordinarily  there’s  hard-to-get 
Scotch  from  clubs  that  are  doing 
well,  and  from  clubs  that  aren’t 
a  bottle  of  rum,”  generalized  Ed 
Sullivan. 

Not  Just  at  Christmas,  but  reg¬ 
ularly  L.  L.  Stevenson  receives 
five  pounds  of  nuts— and  hopes 
the  donor  has  no  symbolic  pur¬ 
pose,  but  when  John  Crosby 
started  his  let-the-chips-fall- 
where-they-may  radio  column 
he  received  three  ears  of  corn 
from  Will  Yolen,  of  WNEW,  and 
knew  exactly  what  Yolen  meant. 

If  columnists  were  to  enjoy 
the  Christmas  gift  from  El  Bor- 
racho  one  year,  they  had  to 
wear  a  novelty  necktie  dec¬ 
orated  with  the  name  of  that 
night  club.  In  the  same  spot 


was  Archer  Winsten,  who  popped 
into  the  oflfice  of  Earl  Wilson 
recently,  looking  rather  sheep¬ 
ish.  “Want  to  see  something?” 
he  asked,  and  spread  his  shirt  to 
reveal  underneath  it  a  crew 
shirt  with  a  bright  red  “Duel  in 
the  Sun”  ad. 

Since  Michael  Todd  produced 
“Up  in  Central  Park,”  ties  dec¬ 
orated  with  little  hansom  cabs 
have  been  his  idea  of  what  the 
well  dressed  columnist  should 
wear. 

The  Christmas  presents  are 
regarded  by  the  columnists  as 
semilegitimate  loot  though  they 
wonder  a  bit  when  Frank  Cos¬ 
tello,  without  apparent  reason, 
sends  a  case  of  liquor. 

Pies  from  nightclubs,  cakes, 
hams,  cooked  turkeys  expressed 
in  ice  from  Texas  and  cold- 
packed  pheasants  from  the  mid¬ 
west  are  supposed  to  strengthen 
the  columnists’  fragile  memory, 
but  any  press  agent  who  sends 
a  live  animal  to  a  columnist  is 
taking  his  publicity  in  his  hands. 

Any  Broadway  or  radio  col¬ 
umnist  can  remember  receiving 
pigeons,  usually  brought  by 
hand,  whereupon  the  recipient 
is  supposed  to  write  whether  or 
not  he  or  she  will  attend  the 
opening  of  a  nightclub  and  re¬ 
lease  the  bird. 

En  route  to  Ed  Sullivan’s 
apartment,  one  of  these  pigeons 
got  loose  in  the  lobby  and 
created  consternation  among 
some  of  the  guests.  At  Earl  Wil¬ 
son’s  apartment  the  bird  got 
free  and  after  a  mad  scramble 
was  recovered — only  the  bird 
intact.  Apparently  Nick  Kenny 
received  a  more  docile  bird.  He 
obediently  attached  his  reserva¬ 
tion  to  the  slot  on  its  leg  and 
turned  it  loose.  The  creature 
flew  over  to  the  next  roof. 


joined  the  pigeons  there  and 
when  last  seen  had  gotten  very 
dirty. 

Sullivan  recalls  being  sent 
love  birds  to  publicize  a  ‘Tyrone 
Power  picture,  goldfish  to  an- 
noiince  a  new  restaurant,  and  a 
small  monkey  to  advertise  the 
opening  of  the  Monkey  Bar. 
“Thank  God,  they’ve  never  sent 
a  snake!”  he  exclaimed. 

The  New  York  World-Tele¬ 
gram  wasn’t  so  lucky.  The  mon¬ 
key  sent  by  Monte  Prosser  of 
the  French  Casino  got  loose  in 
the  composing  room  and  pied  a 
lot  qf  type  before  it  was  cap¬ 
tured — which  was  good  for  pub¬ 
licity  as  it  made  a  front  page 
story.  And  before  the  war  a 
monkey  sent  by  Abbott  and  Cos¬ 
tello  got  lose  in  Ben  Gross’s  of¬ 
fice  at  the  Veto  York  Newt  with 
the  results  a  monkey  usually 
achieves. 

For  Gross,  the  most  embar¬ 
rassing  prewar  gift  was  a  live 
turkey.  It  rode  home  with  him 
in  a  cab,  lived  in  his  apartment 
several  days  and  became  so 
much  of  a  pal  that  Gross  didn’t 
want  it  killed.  Eventually  with 
taxi  fares,  feeding,  slaughter 
and  dressing  fees,  etc.,  that  tur¬ 
key  cost  Gross  more  than  if  he’d 
started  from  scratch. 

Also  expensive  was  the  25 
cent  turtle  sent  Leonard  Lyons. 
His  six-year-old  son  was  in  the 
office  when  it  arrived  and  in¬ 
sisted  on  taking  it  home.  When 
it  got  sick,  the  boy  insisted  on 
a  veterinarian,  and  when  it  died 
he  wouldn’t  be  comforted  unless 
it  got  a  proper  burial.  Lyons 
figured  he  spent  $8  on  it. 

Bugs  Baer  once  mentioned 
bundling  and  received  a  bun¬ 
dling  mitten — two  wrist  holes 
and  one  hand.  “About  40  years 
too  late,”  he  groaned. 

Most  mystifying,  however,  is 
a  gift  Nick  Kenny  often  re¬ 
ceives:  flowers  from  everywhere 
in  the  country  from  an  “E^ 
Effie  Effie.”  Effie,  It  seems,  never 
has  room  for  the  whole  flower 
in  a  letter  envelope.  So  she  just 
sends  the  stalks. 


. . .  3n& 

3  ^tosiperoinei 
iSeto  |9ear! 

CHICAGO— The  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  Co.  paid  Christmas 
bonuses  this  week,  to  3,730  em¬ 
ployes  in  all  departments  of  the 
newspaper.  Amounts  were 
based  on  a  percentage  rate  de¬ 
termined  by  each  individual’s 
service.  A  bonus  also  will  be 
paid  to  employes  the  Trib¬ 
une’s  Canadian  subsidiaries. 

HARTFORD,  Conn.  —  All  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  Hartford  Coarant 
on  the  payroll  Dec.  1  and 
had  been  with  the  paper  as  of 
June  1,  have  received  as  a 
Christmas  gift  the  equivalent  of 
two  wedD’  base  pay. 

Accompanying  the  holiday 
payment,  initiated  last  year  by 
the  182-year-old  newspaper,  was 
a  seasonal  message  over  the  sig¬ 
nature  of  the  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  Maurice  S.  Sherman. 

•  •  • 

LOUISVILLE.  KY.— A  Chris- 
mas  bonus  of  8%  was  paid 
Dec.  12  to  employes  of  ttte 
Covrier-JourTiat,  the  LouitviUe 
Timet  and  the  Standard  Gravure 
Corp.  The  figure  Is  2%  higher 
than  the  wartime  and  1 945 
bonuses  ^ 

WITH  payment  of  Christmas 
bonuses  this  week,  Lennen  It 
Mitchell,  Inc.,  New  York  adver¬ 
tising  agency,  distributed  near¬ 
ly  $100,000  in  employe  benefits 
to  mark  its  first  year  as  a  “mu¬ 
tualized”  agency. 

Ray  Vir  Den,  executive  vice- 
president,  said  benefits  readied 
a  new  high  in  1946.  A  good  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  firm’s  earnings 
was  returned  to  employes  In  the 
form  of  iienslon  payments,  group 
insurance,  sickness  benefits,  and 
Christmas  beoases. 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

Hometowners’  Test  Is 
Readers,  Not  Milline 

By  Solnuel  RovMr 


lOLLINE  BATES  have  been  a 
constant  thorn  in  the  black 
side  of  the  ledger  lor  the  small 
newspaper.  To  many  a  media 
bi^er  the  metropoltan  daily  of 
500,000  circulation  at  80  cents 
a  line,  give  or  take  a  few  pen¬ 
nies,  has  seemed  very  obviously 
a  better  buy  than  the  10,000- 
circulation  small-town  paper  at 
5  or  6  cents.  Fifty  times  the 
circulation  at  only  15  times  the 
price;  ergo.  .  .  . 

But.  it  ain't  necessarily  so, 
says  the  Hometown  Daily  News- 
per  group  in  the  West — not 
you  consider  readership  as 
well  as  circulation.  And  it  is 
prepared  to  back  up  its  belief 
with  a  newly-issued  readership 
study  of  five  relatively  small 
dailies. 

Bush  Mokes  Study 
The  group  assigned  the  survey 
to  ProfT  ChUton  R.  Bush  of  Stan¬ 
ford  University  and  his  staff  for 
the  specific  purpose  of  testing 
this  hypothesis,  set  out  by  Mark 
Wisent  in  “The  Anatomy  of 
Advertising": 

Lower  milline  rates  on  metro¬ 
poltan  papers  are  generally  ac¬ 
cepted  as  indication  that  they 
are  more  economical  buys  for 
the  advertiser.  “While  clear 
and  indisputable  proof  is  not 
yet  available,  comparative 
studies  of  readership  seem  to 
indicate  that  this  conclusion  is 
quite  often  unwarranted.  The 
small  paper  may  make  up  in 
intensive  readership  what  it 
lades  in  rate  economy.” 

One  conclusion  Dr.  Bush 
draws  from  the  study  is  that  the 
intensity  of  readership  increases 
as  the  number  of  pages  de¬ 
creases.  Smaller  circulation 
papers,  generally  speaking,  be¬ 
ing  smaller  in  size,  that  would 
mean  higher  readership  for  the 
smaller  paper,  also  generally 
speaking. 

Including  the  findings  in  a 
readership  study  made  fast  year 
of  five  other  papers  in  the 
group,  he  notes:  “Intensity  of 
readership  appears  to  be  re¬ 
lated  to  the  number  of  items  in 
the  papers.  Whereas  news¬ 
papers  of  28  to  44  pages  carry 
an  average  of  500  items  (ads 
and  text)  newspapers  of  14 
es  have  an  average  of  only 
items;  and  there  is,  of 
course,  some  limit  to  the 
amount  of  time  for  reading 
available  to  the  average  reader 
of  any  newspaper.” 

He  found  that  in  the  ease  of 
papers  of  8  to  14  pages,  aver¬ 
age  content  read  is  about  33%. 
This  compares  with  25%  reader- 
ship  for  papers  of  12  to  16 
pages,  and  15%  for  24  to  44-page 
papers. 

The  present  study,  conducted 
last  March  and  May,  covets  one 
day’s  issue  each  of  the  Belling¬ 
ham  (Wash.)  Herald,  Boise 
(Ida.)  Statesman,  Cheyenne 


(Wyo.)  Eagle,  Colorado  Springs 
(Colo.)  Gazette  -  Telegraph  and 
Salem  (Ore.)  Capital- JourtMl. 

Average  ^e  of  the  papers 
was  14  pages.  Readership  for 
men  and  women,  respectively, 
according  to  type  of  matter,  ran 
as  follows:  graphic,  59%  and 
61%;  text,  27  and  26;  display 
ads,  15  and  25;  classified  ads, 
11  and  16;  the  whole  paper,  24 
and  27. 

A  graph  of  page  readership 
for  the  five  14-page  papers 
shows  a  remarkably  high  level 
of  reader  traffic  stops  main¬ 
tained  from  front  to  back. 
Highest  number  of  stops  (men. 
99%;  women,  98%)  was  scored 
by  the  front  page,  but  several 
other  scores  above  90%  were 
registered,  and  the  lowest  traf¬ 
fic  was  57%,  the  men's  score 
for  page  13. 

Ad  Scores  Noted 

More  significant  than  this.  Dr. 
Bush  states,  is  the  page-by- 
page  readership  of  the  entire 
content.  These  scores  range 
from  49%  of  page  1  being  read 
by  the  men,  down  to  14%  and 
16%  of  page  13  by  men  and 
women,  respectively.  These  fig¬ 
ures  were  obtained  by  averag¬ 
ing  the  scores  of  all  items  on 
each  page. 

Men's  and  women's  reader- 
ship  of  national  ads  by  class) 
ficatipns  were:  alcoholic  bever¬ 
ages,  20%  and  18%;  automotive. 
34  and  21;  groceries,  13  and  24: 
institutional,  15  and  18;  medical. 
5  and  8;  toilet  requisites,  13  and 
13;  transportation,  23  and  26. 

Among  men,  national  ad  read¬ 
ership  progressed  with  ad  sizes 
ranging  from  5%  for  less  than 
70  lines  to  31%  for  1000  lines. 
Women's  readership  was  9%  for 
the  smallest  sizes,  but  more  or 
less  uniform  for  ads  above  70 
lines,  the  scores  for  the  four 
larger  size  groups  being  22,  27. 
27  and  27. 

For  purposes  of  the  test.  Dr. 
Bush,  in  the  reproductions  of 
the  papers,  shows  not  only  read¬ 
ership  scores,  but,  in  the  case 
of  national  ads,  also  the  cost- 
per-reader,  an  innovation  in 
such  surveys. 

A  purely  random  sampling  of 
cost-per-reader  figures  as  shown 
in  the  report  produces  such 
items  as  these: 

Evorsharp  ad,  200  lines,  men, 
$.0035.  women,  $.0023;  Gro-Pup 
Dog  Food,  85  lines,  men,  $.0022, 
women.  $.001;  War  Assets  Ad¬ 
ministration  announcement  of 
surplus  property  sale,  600  lines, 
men,  $.0061,  women,  $.0075; 
Monarch  Spinach,  38  lines,  men. 
$.0018.  women,  $.0007;  Sea¬ 
gram's  Whiskey,  24(1  lines,  men, 
$.0()85.  women,  $.0116. 

(Dr.  Bush  emphasizes  that 
th^  cost -per -line -per -reader 
values  are  “subject  to  an  infia- 
tlon  of  unknown  quantity,"  since 
an  tmascertainable  proportion 


of  subscribers  had  not  read  the 
particular  Issues  studied.) 

It  adds  up  to  this: 

The  respective  value  of  the 
large  and  small  daily  media  is 
still  debatable  on  a  doUais-and- 
cents  basis;  though  that  it 
should  be  debated  at  all  is  ques¬ 
tionable,  since  each  performs  a 
]ob  of  its  own. 

But,  that  ad  readership  and 
resulting  action  are  still  the  real 
tests  of  a  medium's  value  is  be¬ 
yond  question.  Unfortunately, 
the  study  of  ad  readership  arid 
stimulation  is  still  far  too  in¬ 
adequately  developed  to  resolve 
the  problem. 

Profits  os  Ad  Subject 
INDUSTRY'S  concern  over  the 

consumer's  erroneous  ideas  of 
profits  seems  to  be  well-founded. 
Leppo,  Dorking  &  Sherman,  San 
Francisco  investment  counsel¬ 
ling  firm,  reporting  a  survey  a 
public  opinion,  says  most  peo¬ 
ple  believe  manufacturers  net 
25  cents  or  more  on  the  dollar, 
after  wages,  expenses,  taxes,  etc. 
And  a  “large  number"  placed 
the  figure  at  50  to  75  cents. 

Actually,  says  the  firm,  profits 
are  generally  far  below  those 
figures.  It  lists  22  of  the  larg¬ 
est  corporations  in  the  U.  S. 
with  their  profits  for  peacetime 
(1935-39)  and  the  war  years 
(1942-45);  shows  that  in  every 
case  wartime  profit  margins 
were  even  less  than  prewar. 

Net  profits  per  dollar  of  sales 
range  from  a  low  of  0.8  cents 
for  Safeway  Stores  during  the 
war  to  a  high  of  17.6  cents  for 
Du  Pont  prewar.  Safeway's  pre¬ 
war  profit  was  1.2  cents,  Du 
Font's  in  wartime  8  cents. 

Some  of  the  other  firms  show 
the  following  profits,  prewar 
and  wartime,  respectively:  U.  S. 
Steel,  3.4,  3.3;  Procter  &  Gamble. 
10.2,  6.5;  General  Foods,  10,  5; 
General  Electric,  14.5,  4.5. 


Plcms  HeovY  Schedule 
CARR  -  CONSOLIDATED  BIS¬ 
CUIT  CO.,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 
— successor  by  merger  to  J.  B. 
Carr  Biscuit  Co.  at  that  city 
and  Consolidated  Biscuit  Co., 
Chicago — ^plans  a  $600,000  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  during  1947. 
The  schedule  calls  lor  more  ex¬ 
tensive  use  of  newspapers,  it  is 
stated,  and  will  include  space  in 
75  dailies.  Other  media  to  be 
used  are  radio,  trade  publica¬ 
tions,  outdoor  displays.  Lynn- 
Fieldhouse,  Wilkes-Barre,  is  the 
agency  on  the  account. 


Promotes  Recipe  Book 
BECAUSE  the  “No -Knead” 
recim  book,  prepared  by  the 
Ann  Pillsbury  Home  Service 
Center  last  year,  created  such 
a  demand,  it  will-  again  be  pro¬ 
moted  by  PnxsBURY  Mnxs,  Inc., 
in  a  new  campaign  during  Janu¬ 
ary,  February  and  March.  The 
book,  which  is  offered  for  2S 
cents,  will  be  featured  in  re¬ 
vised  version  of  last  year's  No- 
Knead  ads,  slated  to  appear  in 
11  rotogravure  papers  and  in  a 
list  of  national  magazines.  A 
special  560-line  ad  on  one  of  the 
foods  made  from  a  recipe  in  the 
book,  the  No-Knead  Holiday 
Ring,  will  appear  on  Jan.  23  in 
newspapers  and  in  additional 
magazines.  The  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  mphic  section  will  carry  a 
980-irne,  four-color  gravure  ad 
on  the  holiday  ring  and  the 
(Continued  on  page  56) 


Linage  Grows  Under 
One-Man  Ad  Staff 


By  Betty  Feezel 

ABOUT  a  year  and  a  half  ago 
Phil  White,  a  young  veteran 
fresh  out  of  service,  became  the 
entire  advertising  department  of 
the  Columbia  City  (Ind.)  Poit 
A  Mail.  (Circulation  3,350  in 
town  of  4,500  and  trading  area 
of  14,000.) 

Mr.  White  had  never  sold  an 
inch  of  space  In  his  life,  and,  in 
fact,  had  never  been  in  newspa¬ 
per  work  before.  His  approach, 
as  he  puts  it,  was  “Advertising 
is  so  interesting."  .  .  . 

Nevertheless,  over  that  period 
of  time  he  managed  to  get  his 
local  advertiser  to  think  in 
terms  of  “advertising  is  so  prof¬ 
itable”  and  his  paper  to  wonder 
at  linage  gains,  increased  adver¬ 
tising  capacity — and  Mr.  White! 

Up.  Up  and  Up 
It  is  all  the  result  of  a  planned 
selling  program,  he  affirms.  Ads 
and  campaigns  were  evolved 
days  and  weeks  In  advance,  and 
overall  he  says  he  leaned  heav¬ 
ily  on  materials  such  as  the  Sell- 


ins  Kit,  Planning  Calendar  and 
Retail  Memo  issued  by  the  Re¬ 
tail  Division  of  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising. 

More  specifically,  under  Mr. 
White's  efforts  since  April.  1945, 
when  he  took  over  retail  linage 
figures  of  the  Post  &  Mail  from 
January  through  October  of 
1946  (tte  latest  complete  figure) 
as  compared  with  the  figures  for 
the  same  months  in  1945  and 
1944,  read  like  this: 


1944 

January  4,369 
r'ebraary  4,156 
Marcli  ..  4,610 


September  5,094 
October  .  5,945 
November  6,064 
December  5,065 


In  addition,  total  retail  linage 
of  the  Post  &  Mail  was  jumped 
about  25%  over  what  was  pre- 


( Continued  on  page  56) 
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ID  IT  on  $  PUiLISHIR  for  Decewber  21.  im 


ANOTHER  NEW  CAR  is  about  to  be  SOLD! 


CAR  sales  happen  oftener  in  Greater  Cleveland  than  you  might 
think.  Often  enough  to  rank  Cleveland  among  the  largest 
cities  in  the  country  in  automolule  owners  on  a  per  capita  basis.  And 
car  sales,  broken  down  into  268  census  tracts  in  Cuyahoga  County 
(Greater  Cleveland)  show  a  striking  parallel  with  Plain  Dealer 
readership.  That’s  why  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  is  one  of  the 
leading  newspapers  in  the  country  in  passenger  car  advertising 
lineage  ...  a  position  maintained  consistently  for  many  years. 
Where  ears  have  sold,  cars  will  sell,  and  in  progressively  greater 
numbers.  Reason  enough  for  you  to  give  first  consideration  in  auto¬ 
mobile  and  automotive  product  schedules  to  the  Plain  Dealer. 


Studies  by  the  Market  Surrey 
Department  of  the  Plain  Dealer 
not  only  reveal  detailed  »ales 
break-downa  from  1928  to  1942, 
but  also  trace  Plain  Dealer 
readership  to  car  sales,  and 
serve  as  a  guide  to  just  where 
dealer  representation  is  needed 
—  to  achieve  maximum  sales. 
We  shall  he  glad  to  make 
an  appointment  with  you  to 
discuss  in  detail  your  market* 
ing  potentialities  in  Cleveland. 


y  '1  n.v.vFi,\sDv^.\\Nt*xv.vii  —A 

VB\m 

3  Bu«iu:d  w>  OwuH,  “ 


PLAIN  DEALER 


Cleveland's  Home  Newspaper 

John  B.  Woodward,  Inc.,  New  York,  Cblcego,  Detroit,  San  Franeiseo,  Loa  Angdee 
A*  S.  Grant,  Atlanta 


SYWDICJtTES 

Average  Joe,  Jane 
Satirized  by  HUl 

By  H«len  M,  Staunton 

the  aatirlst  And  with  a  cheerful  *rln  he 
^1?“*'*®’^!®’  **®lS  ®“  ****•'  admitted  that  nobody*  coiSd 
®®f*  recognlae  himsS^or  her 

«?“  In  «me  of  the  dra^n£^ 
.“**1”  Y!***  ***•  ■“•’way  though  occasionally  persorSbT 
"ound  New  Ueved  they  ide^ed  an^imt 
«n  eye  on  hU  sister  or  mother-in-law.  ' 

Instead  SAP  tonk-  a  t  began  his  draw- 

trains  wou]dn*t  meet  the  track 

^  to  U‘’a'n*^rg‘[. 

to  Dan-  ■  Joined  News  in  -M 


burV'«’to'i!r;;,"Yo'’r“»"S:  X, 

plained  the  cartoonist.  *  “*  ,  ^  ®  career,  how* 

28-Tsar  y.i.i  .„.  .**’^5**?  “•  following  his 

Pn.  ».»  famUy  s  business  "probably  be- 

win  to*n  26  years  now,  ““to  }  was  so  bad  at  mathe- 

****?.  <toawlng  his  "mUcs,  .studied  at  the  Art  Stu- 

■•'etches  for  the  5*?.*®  league  in  New  York  and 

^^00  Tamum  -  New  Yoaa  du^g  the  years  he  lived  In  the 

SKrfS  In  a  Sunday  ej*y  frequenUy  visited  tte 

SL'PJ®'  •’.****  •**  •>•■  ?!■■■“, .tor.  refresher  work  in 
Slf  ®“^  syndicated  to*  belief  that  he  can  always 
nil?.*?**  ’"^•'•to  page  successful  more  about  his  profession. 
°  i22*  years.  ^°r  ■  tiny  he  freelanced  and 

..Til  ^  color,"  Hill  !?Pe«red  frequenUy  in  the  old 
•’•eeked  out  the  JJen  IJe  drew  personality 
?*ii'^***  ®  P“*e  and  situation  cartoons  in  much 
“jjtoj  *ketching  a  boss  and  ^e  Mme  ratlrlc  vein  as  now  for 
»wtary  scene  in  the  second  ,toe,W«o  York  TVibune.  Then 
Penel-  to  1920,  shortly  after  the  JvSl 

-,.9,“™  ™*>*>er  tucked  handily  7®rfc  Daily  Newt  was  started. 

fingers,  •'e  became  a  fixture  there. 

!»!?-■& 'S„'*25  ■£?,”  J,’ 

..//neres  no  story  in  me,”  he  toonlrt  muttered  as  he  used  the 
saW^nd  meant  it.  "An  inter-  Pendl^m  rubber  technique  on 


.  to  toe  dingy  coffin  lay  the 
horribly  ditflgured  body  of  once 
glamwout  Lady  Hazel  Sirloin 
her  throat  slothed  from  ear  to 
^r.  *Call  Homicide*  ordered 
Chief  Inspector  Logan  *ond  in- 
struct  desk  Sergeant  Ginsberg 
to  send  out  squad  cars.  They  are 
to  pick  up  Bugsy  Gumbo  for 
questioning.*  ** 

Cartoon  and  caption  ala  H<n  ^ 
W.  Ea  Hill  a  ho  sotiriios  himsolf 
working  hard  to  got  idoos  for  hio 
weekly  poge. 


f  iTwV  7ucn  sne  Heard  '“y  cnange." 

I  Itte  dogs  she  brightened  up,  ^rfTCtlonlst,  HIU  looks 

KiaT^i  disillusion  her,  his  hom-rims  at  his 

“““■  rve  Pr^ucts  with  critical  eyes, 
piwed  up  somewhere,”  *•  weren’t  for  deadlines 

"You  know  this  isn’t  the  way  .Rtobjbly  never  finish  a 

woA,"  he  noted  after  Sfiffiv.  K®  •'®“  rjl  make 
*’■  •tofi  gotten  the  boss  and  V'^  ®  •’■f®  will  come 

g®;*tory  Uned  up  to  his  satis”  •'«  •nsisted, 

toc^n.  Usually  I  plan  a  page  hilii  9,  ^  deadline,  you 

PWtty  tooroughly  in  advance  *“  *°  ahead  and  do  it.’’ 

to““y  other  things 

f*  ,P®*“toe  first  while  theoret-  ••*■>  Imflonopolls  Times  on 

%ssir.s - 


by  printing  the  first  two  daily 
tour-color  comic  strips,  Umitxd 
Featuhx  STMDiCAn’s  "Ll’l  Ab¬ 
ner"  and  “Nancy.”  Run  at  the 
top  of  the  Times’  comic  page, 
.VrSf  -  induced  the  comment. 
What  happened  to  the  others?" 
tor  *•*?  ®^®"*  •>«■  •>een,  in 
the  Times’  words,  "Frankly  an 
experiment.  More  often  than 
not  these  experiments  in  color 
that  me  Times  has  pioneered 
have  become  standard  practice 
of  America’s  leading  news- 1 
P®P«rs— later  on.  Maybe  this 
one  will  too.** 

„  “®‘  satisfied 

with  the  one-shot  appearance 
•*  experimenting 
process  In- 
stead  of  kraftlnt  as  a  method 
of  eUmlnating  small  spots  of 
run-together  color.  Greater  ac¬ 
curacy  in  the  screening  is  Im- 
Wrtant.  toe  syndicate  noted,  in 
view  of  differing  conditions  on 
various  newspapers,  and  the  fact 

tnat  each  newspaper  must  make 

ite  own  flat  casts  in  four  colors 
betore  matting  and  casting  its 
nil!  page. 

.I,"??®  e*  four-color 

•>«  toled  out  on 
toe  Times  early  next  year. 


Nuernberg  Top 
'46  Story  of 
INS  Editors 

International  News  Service  is* 
sued  the  10  ’best  news  stories  of 
1946  this  week  as  follows: 

1.  The  trial,  conTiction  and  execution 
of  top  Naai  war  criminal*,  includtnf 
Goenng  a  suicide. 

2.  Sweeping  Republican  Tictories  at 
the  polls. 

3.  United  Nations  Assembly  and  Big 
Four  foreign  ministers*  meetings  in  New 
York. 

'  4.  Bikini  atomic  bomb  tests. 

5.  Wave  of  strikes,  culminating  in 
trial  and  conviction  of  John  L.  Lewis 

!  ’»***'  r«*«ltant  fine  of 

|3,SOOOO  for  mine  workers. 

6.  Slifflination  of  OPA  and  other  gov* 
emmental  controls. 

7.  Atlanta  hotel  fire,  with  largest 
death  toll  in  history  in  that  type  of  dis* 
aster. 

8.  Forced  resignation  of  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Wallace. 

9.  Winston  ChurchiH’s  Fulton,  Mo. 
speech  on  East-West  split. 

10.  Paris  peace  conference. 

The  United  Press  this  week 
revised  its  list  of  the  10  biggest 
news  stories  of  1946  to  include 
the  Winecoff  Hotel  fire  in  At¬ 
lanta.  It  replaced  the  William 
Heirens  murder  case  on  the  orig¬ 
inal  list  (£&P,  Dec.  7,  p.  68). 

■ 

Guild  Unit  Rococfnized 

Manchester,  N:  H.— The  Hew 
Hampshire  Sunday  News  has 
announced  recognition  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild  in 
the  editorial  department  Blair 
Clark  and  B.  J.  McQuaid  are  co¬ 
publishers. 


^^HII«ERy  CAPITAL  I 


116,325 

M«t.  Co«Bty  PepHlatiM 


*All  »USINI$S  IS  lOCAl'  AD  IN  SACKCROUND  IS 


all  business  is  local 


Advertiaen  (maybe  you’re  one  of  mem?  ) 
often  think  of  theimetvea  ae  ’’national' 
advertiien.  They  make  the  Mine  advertiaing 
effort  the  country  over.  Yet  two  recent 
brand  preference  atudiea  ahow  that  a 
nationally  advertiaed  packaged  food  product 
ia  bought  by  30%  of  the  familiea  in  one 
city,  by  only  13%  in  another. 


That’a  becauae  marketa  (your  marketa,  too) 
differ  aa  people  differ  ...  in  taatea,  in 
reading  habita,  in  buying  habha.  The  one 
aure  thing  in  advertiaing  ia  that  aala 


SY  SUREAU  OF  ADVERTISING.  A.N.F.A 


■  DITOK  g  P  UILI  SHIR  far  Decaaiber  21,  1*44 


ASNE  Board  Scores 
Neglect  in  Crusade 


WASHINGTON  —  Problems  of 
tree  dissemination  of  news  at 
home  and  abroad  had  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  directors  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Enters  here  Dec.  13-14  in  dis¬ 
cussion  which  pointed  up  major 
topics  for  the  April  meeting  of 
members. 

Board  members  saw  little  pro¬ 
gress  made  toward  opening  in¬ 
ternational  gates  to  the  ent^  of 
news  and  blamed  "apparent  in- 
dilference’’  on  the  p^  of  the 
United  Nations  for  that  fact 
nie  ASNE  directors  were 
concerned  about  die  State  De¬ 
partment’s  handling  of  spot 
news  and  Interpretations  thereof 
to  the  extent  that  they  ap¬ 
pointed  a  special  committee  to 
make  continuing  surveys  of  the 
material  sent  overseas. 

With  wartime  controls  melting 
away,  the  directors  considered 
this  an  appropriate  time  to  make 
an  analy^  of  the  actual  and 

Cttential  effect  of  federal  regu- 
Uons  upon  press  and  speech 
restrictions.  The  soeietsr’s  com¬ 
mittee  on  resolutions  will  be 
asked  to  make  that  study. 

The  directors  express^  keen 
disappointment  at  the  slow  pro¬ 
gress  of  international  free  press. 
ASNE  had  pioneered  in  the 
movement  and  sent  a  delegation 
of  its  members  around  the  globe 
to  lay  the  groundwork.  What  has 
been  accomplished  was  reflected 
in  the  following  resolution 
adopted  at  last  Saturday’s  meet¬ 
ing: 

"The  board  of  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors, 
because  of  its  a^^ty  for  two 
years  past  in  the  interest  of 
world  freedom  of  information, 
feels  its  reqionsibility  for  a 
regular  report  on  progress  on 
this  vital  ime: 

"In  the  past  six  months  past, 
its  president  Hr.  Forrest  (Wil¬ 
bur  Forrest,  assistant  editor  of 
the  New  Torfc  Herald  Tribune), 
has  woiked  tirelessly  to  marshal 


opinion  behind  press  freedom. 
He  has  transimtted  to  the  As¬ 
sembly  of  the  United  Nations 
expressions  of  support  from 
spokesmen  for  three  of  the 
‘Big  Five’  Allies  —  Secretary 
Byrnes,  Prime  Minister  Attlee, 
and  Generallraimo  Chiang  Kai- 
shek — and  from  governors  of  41 
of  the  48  states. 

“The  society,  through  its 
member,  Mr.  Canham  ( Erwin  D. 
Canham,  editor  of  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor),  has  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  indorsement  by  the 
United  States  National  Commis¬ 
sion  for  UNESCO  of  a  program 
for  world  freedom  of  informa¬ 
tion. 

"Despite  these  efforts,  the 
board  of  the  ASNE  recognizes 
that  very  little  real  progress  has 
resulted.  A  large  segment  of 
the  world’s  people  still  lives  in 
ignorance  of  the  facts  of  the 
day  and  the  freedom  of  news  or¬ 
ganizations  in  their  countries 
Is  largely  nonexistent. 

“To  date,  the  United  Nations 
organizations  have  done  virtu- 
al&  nothing  to  advance  this 
fundamental  liberty.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  apparent  indiffer¬ 
ence  by  the  Uidted  Nations,  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  reaffirms  its  deep  inter¬ 
est  in  the  devotion  to  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  freedom  of  world 
Information  and  pledges  itself 
to  continue  its  efforts  in  this 
field  imtil  free  dissemination  of 
news  throughout  the  world  is 
fully  achieved.” 

The  recommendation  for  a 
continuing  survey  of  overseas 
transmissions  by  the  State  De¬ 
partment’s  information  division 
resulted  from  an  examination  of 
material  already  made,  by  a 
committee  of  ei^t  editors  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Nat  R. 
Howard,  editor  of  the  Cleveland 
News,  (E  k  P,  Dec.  14.) 

Picked  for  the  assignment, 
upon  adoption  of  ttie  recom¬ 
mendation  were  Hamilton 


Heads  Press  Club 

Washington  —  Wansn  B, 
Francis.  Washington  corros- 
pondont  oi  the  Los  Angoiss 
Times,  has  boon  olsctsd  pres¬ 
ident  oi  the  National  Pross 
Club  and  will  toko  office  next 
month.  He  succsods  Paul 
Wooton.  corrsspondsnt  oi  the 
Now  Orloaiu  Timss-Picayuna. 
Francis  has  boon  vicoprss- 
ident 


Owens,  Baltimore  Sunpapers; 
Edwin  L.  James,  New  York 
Times;  George  Cornish,  New 
York  Herald  Tribune;  and  Ben¬ 
jamin  M.  McKelway,  Washing¬ 
ton  (D.  C,)  Star. 

The  motion  requesting  the  res¬ 
olutions  committee  of  ASNE  to 
examine  domestic  restraints  on 
press  and  speech  freedoms,  and 
calling  for  a  report  at  the  April 
meeting  seeks  analysis  of  “the 
government  licensing  powers 
(Including  those  relating  to  ra¬ 
dio  and  second-class  mailing 
privileges)  to  freedom  of  speech 
and  of  the  press.” 

Elected  to  ASNE  membership 
by  the  board  were: 

Riley  H.  Allen,  Honolulu  Star- 
Advertiser;  Thomas  J.  Berrigan, 
Niagara  FalU  (N.  Y.)  Gazette; 
Harold  CassiU,  Spokane  (Wash.) 
Spokesman  -  Review;  James  E. 
C^aig,  New  York  Sun;  John  F. 
Day,  Dayton  (O.)  Daily  News; 
James  R.  Doran,  Schenectady 
(N.  Y.)  Union-Star;  Ben  John¬ 
ston,  Richmond  (Va.)  Times- 
Dispatch;  David  Silverman, 
Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star- 
Journal;  Charles  R.  Corbin, 
Minneapolis  Star-Journal  and 
Minneapolis  TVibune;  Lester 
Market,  New  York  Timet;  Hod- 
ding  Carter,  Delta  Democrat 
Times,  GreonviUe,  Mla^  Joseph 
.^ar,  Shamokin,  Pa.;  Iwik  C. 
Clough,  Salinas,  Cidll;  Dan 
Horra,  Lakeland,  Fla.:  H.  C. 
Tate,  Bloomington  (HL)  Panto¬ 
graph;  tmiiarn  Osborn  Dapping, 
Auburn  (N.  Y.)  Citizen  Advo- 
oate. 


Reuters  Plans 
News  Center 
In  Australia 

Sydney  —  Plans  to  expand 
Reuters  services  in  the  Far  East 
and  to  make  Australia  a  world 
news  center  were  disclosed  here 
last  week  by  Christopher  Chan¬ 
cellor,  general  manager  of  Reu¬ 
ters,  in  conferences  with  news¬ 
paper  proprietors. 

Mr.  Chancellor,  who  was  ac¬ 
companied  by  Walton  Cole,  Reu¬ 
ters  managing  editor,  on  a  five 
weeks’  tour  of  Australia,  said 
“one  of  the  first  things  we  in¬ 
tend  to  do  is  to  work  out  a  joint 
scheme  (with  Australian  Asso¬ 
ciate  Press)  for  enlarging  our 
news  Mrvices  in  the  Pacific  and 
the  Far  East — in  those  countries 
of  vital  interest  to  Australia.” 

This  will  lead,  he  added,  to 
the  appointment  of  a  number  of 
Australian  journalists  to  key 
posts  in  the  Pacific — ^to  Ttdcyo, 
Singapore,  Batavia.  The  increas¬ 
ing  fiow  of  Far  Eastern  news  to 
Australia  will  be  handled  under 
the  control  of  Australian  jour¬ 
nalists,  he  pointed  out. 

“Another  important  develop¬ 
ment,”  he  said,  “will  come  in 
the  field  of  communications.  We 
want  to  make  Australia  a  world 
news  center.  We  want  to  bring 
more  news  into  Australia  and 
send  more  news  out  again.  Oiur 
plan  is  to  make  Australia  a 
clearinghouse  for  news  in  the 
Pacific  countries.  We  need  mod¬ 
ern  and  efficient  communica¬ 
tions  for  press  traffic.” 

Referring  to  joint  cqterations, 
Mr.  Chancellor  noM  that  Reu¬ 
ters  is  wholly  and  cooperatively 
owned  by  the  newspapers  of  the 
United  Kingdom  on  a  non-profit- 
making  basis,  and  the  Australian 
Association  Press  is  also  a  co¬ 
operative  newspaper-owned  in¬ 
stitution  “operated  on  exactly 
similar  principles.” 

a 

Uses  Mobile  Phone 

Indianapolis,  Ind. — ^The  Indi¬ 
anapolis  Times  instituted  mobile 
telephone  service  last  week  with 
Heze  Clark  on  the  “beat” 


three  squares..  •  stopper  for  sports  pages! 


. , .  need  more  sparkle  in 
sports  makeup? . . .  try 
Three  Squares  by  Walt 
Ditzen  . . .  fast,  flip  strip 
that  fits  any  three  col. 
spot  or  down  a  single! 

. .  .Write  for  proofs  and 
prices  now! 

CHICAGO  SUN 
Syndicate  g 


far  DeaeoAer  31,  1944 


Meoi  "Mr.  Smith"  of  rtw  animal  kingdom.  A  fellow 
whose  family  name,  Ceryidae,  is  so  common  that 
further  means  of  identification  has  become  manda¬ 
tory.  Thus,  the  deer  hunter  speaks  not  of  the 
Cervidae,  but  of  the  White  Tail  or  the  Black  Tail 
...  the  Moose  or  the  Elk  ..  .  or,  if  he  should  be 
an  Eskimo,  Hie  Caribou. 

It’s  much  the  same  story  with  the  people  who  set  out  to  buy  for 
their  daily  needs  and  those  of  their  families.  Whatever  they  seek, 


whether  it  is  something  to  eat,  to  wear  or  to  use  in  any  of  a  thou¬ 
sand  ways,  they  ask  for  it  by  a  specific,  definitive  name— or 
brand.  This  practice  of  brand  specification  is  a  direct  result  of 
effective  advertising.  And  in  Central  Indiana,  the  most  effective 
advertising  is  that  which  appears  in  The  Indianapolis  News. 
For  The  News  is  read  by  more  people  in  Indianapolis  and  the 
surrounding  33  counties  than  any  other  local  daily . . .  today  has 
the  greatest  daily  circulation  in  the  history  of  any  Indiana  news¬ 
paper  ...  a  circulation  that  is  96%  home-delivered  six  evenings 
a  week  in  Hoosierdom’s  richest  ($1,624,891,000)  market  place. 


FIRST  in  daily  circulation 
FIRST  in  daily  advertising 

FIRST  in  the  Hearts  of  Hoosierdom 


Ownlai  aid  Operatlai 
Radii  Statlaa  WIBC 


THE  I N  D I  ANA  POLI S  X  EWS 


C.  WALTn  McCAKTY,  PrMldmt  tiid  e«iMr«l  •  DAN  A.  CAIIROU,  11*  i.  «iid  S».,  Nm  York  17  •  J.  1.  LITIZ,  Tribm  T« 

TOR  R  P U  III SNIR  for  DdCMriMT  n,  1944 


6  Unions  Agree 
On  $11  Increase 
In  Detroit 

Dbivoit  —  The  Detroit  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association  has 
completed  contract  negotiations 
with  the  six  printing  trades  em- 
plogred  by  the  Detroit  Free  Press, 
Detroit  Times  and  Detroit 
News. 

Acceptance  of  an  increase  of 
$11.08  a  week  on  the  day  scale 
has  been  made  by  Typographical 
Union  No.  18,  Mailers  Union  No. 
40,  Stereoty^rs  No.  9,  Photo 
Engravers  No.  12,  Plate  Hand¬ 
lers  No.  10,  and  Pressmen’s  No. 
13,  according  to  Norman  Apple- 
garth,  DNPA  secretary. 

The  new  scales  as  announced 
by  Mr.  Applegarth  are: 

Printers:  day.  increase  of 
$11.08  to  make  scale  $85.50  for 
37V4  hours;  night,  increase  of 
$11.78  to  make  scale  $89.50  for 
3814  hours;  lobster,  increase  of 
$11.53  to  make  scale  $92  for 
3344  hours. 

Stereotypers:  Increase  $11.- 
08;  day  scale  $82.50  for  37V4 
hours;  night  scale,  $83.50  for 
35  hours. 

Photo  Engravers;  Increase  of 
$11.08;  day  scale  $90.50  for  37V4 
hours:  night  scale,  $97.50  for 
37V4  hours. 

Blailers:  Increase  of  $11.08; 
day  scale  $73.50  for  3714  hours; 
night,  $TO.50  for  3714  hours,  and 
lobster.  $79.50  for  35  hours. 

Paper  Handlers;  Increase  of 
$11.08;  day  scale,  $65  for  3714 
hours;  night  $^.69  for  35 
hours. 

Pressmen;  Increase  $11.08; 
day  scale,  $80  for  37^  hours; 
night,  $81  for  35  hours. 

Among  other  concessions 
made  by  the  publishers  were 
three  weeks’  paid  vacation  after 
one  year’s  service,  double  time 
for  work  on  holidays  and  a  day’s 
pay  for  holidays  scheduled  but 
not  worked. 

The  wage  increases  will  be 
paid  retroactively  to  Nov.  1. 

The  unions  first  asked  $20-a- 
week  increases  in  addition  to 
major  contract  improvements, 
niey  later  modified  their  de¬ 
mands  to  $13.68. 

New  Boise  Contract 

BOISE,  Ida.  —  The  Statesman 

Newspapers  and  mechanical 
unions  have  reached  a  wage  ac¬ 
cord,  in  which  printers,  press¬ 
men  and  stereotypers  will  re¬ 
ceive  $1,716  an  hour  for  day 
work  and  $1,816  on  night  shifts. 
Previous  rates  were  $1.40  and 
$1.JS0. 

The  new  rates  will  remain  in 
effect  until  Iday  1,  1947,  when 
they  will  advance  five  cents.  The 
fivexhift  37V4-hour  work  week 
continues. 

A  cost-of-living  bonus  of  10 
cents  an  hour  had  been  granted 


Be  Smmrt! 

Find  the  equipment  you  need 
Through 

Bone  A  Pdkjsbb’s 
CLASSDTED  COLUMNS 


by  the  company  last  April 
This  produced  a  deadlock  dur¬ 
ing  negotiations,  the  unions  con¬ 
tending  it  became  a  part  of  the 
base  pay  and  management  argu¬ 
ing  that  wage  increases  should 
be  computed  from  the  old  con¬ 
tract  figure. 

International  representatives 
handled  the  negotiations  for  the 
mechanical  unions. 

The  Statesman  is  continuing 
negotiations  with  the  guild  for 
editorial  and  switchboard  de¬ 
partments. 

a 

UNESCO  Observer 

Elmer  Cox,  formerly  on  the 
International  News  Service  staff 
in  New  York  and  onetime  city 
editor  of  the  Utica  (N.  Y.)  Ob¬ 
server-Dispatch,  was  an  official 
observer  at  the  recent  Paris 
sessions  of  UNESCO.  He  repre¬ 
sented  the  Office  of  Director  of 
Information  Control,  Office  of 
Military  Government  for  Ger¬ 
many. 


Decision  Due 
On  Tampa's 
Circulation  Tax 

Tampa,  Fla. — Decision  by  the 
Florida  Supreme  Court  is  being 
awaited  in  the  appeal  of  the 
Tampa  Times  Co.,  and  the  Tri¬ 
bune  Co.,  from  imposition  of  an 
annual  license  tax  by  the  city. 

An  ordinance  adopted  by  the 
Tampa  Board  of  Representatives 
on  Sept.  18,  1945  would  subject 
the  newspapers  to  a  tax  based 
upon  gross  receipts  from  sales. 
$1  on  each  $1,000  received  from 
“retail  sales”  and  30  cents  on 
each  $1,000  received  from 
"wholesale  sales.” 

The  newspapers’  appeal  brief 
argued  that  the  conclusion  is  in¬ 
escapable  that  a  tax  upon  gross 
receipts  of  the  publisher  of  a 
newspaper  is  a  tax  upon  circu¬ 
lation  of  the  newspaper,  and  as 


such  inevitably  results  in  re¬ 
stricting  and  curtailing  sale  and 
distribution  of  copies  of  such 

It  was  noted  that  the  Supreme 
Court  had  already  voided  a 
license  tax  levied  on  the  basis 
of  a  newspaper’s  volume  of  cir¬ 
culation.  In  that  case  various 
classifications  were  set  up. 

’’But,”  the  brief  continued, 
"the  tax  upon  gross  receipts  in 
the  case  at  bar  would  increase 
in  exact  proportion  to  any  in¬ 
crease  in  circulation,  and  would 
act  to  restrict  and  penalize  such 
increase,  regardless  of  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  circulation  of  the  news¬ 
papers.  now  or  in  the  future.” 

The  newspapers  further  stat¬ 
ed:  “If  the  legislative  body  of  a 
municipal  corporation  has  the 
power  to  levy  an  oppressive  tax 
upon  the  exercise  of  a  privilege 
guaranteed  to  all  by  the  provis¬ 
ions  of  our  Federal  and  State 
Constitutions,  then  the  cherished 
words  of  those  provisions  are 
without  substance.  .  .  .” 


NEW  SELLING  FORCE 


gets  quick  action  for  SEARS  ROEBUCK 


To  increase  Saturday  business 

SEARS  selected  timely  merchandise . . .  priced 
it  attractively. . .  ran  full  page  each  Friday 
exclusively  in  the  ITEM 

FIRST  4  ADS  huilt  increase  in  Saturday  sales 
18%  GREATER  than  weekday  increase 

for  entire  4-week  period 


NEW 

oa  LEANS 


New  Orleans 


y— r  New  SeUing  Force 
la  New  Orleaas 


ITEM 


Ralph  Nkholson,  fntkhnt  and  Publl$har 

SAWYER-FERGUSON-WALKER  CO..  NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES 


THE  DETROIT  NEWS 


Q 

DETROIT,  The  News  is  more 
^  reporter  of  news;  more  than  an 
advertising  medium;  more  than  a 
market  guide  for  hundreds  of 

-»^S  thousands  of  busy  housewives. 

^  It’s  a  welcome  visitor  whose 

friendly  solicitude  for  the  people’^ 
welfare  is  repaid  by  a  loyalty  lasting 
over  the  years.  It  is  not  uncommon  to 
find  News’  subscribers  of  50  years’ 
standing.  In  fact  the  very  method  of 
delivery  makes  the  News  a  uniquely 


one  of  the  family  in  over 
400,000  Detroit  homes! 


consistent  visitor. 


Day  in  and  day  out  The  News  is 

delivered  by  5500  exclusive  carriers  v  7  /ILi 

into  the  majority  of  the  homes  of 
Detroit.  It  has  the  largest  home  fer  ^ 

delivered  circulation  of  any  Detroit 
newspaper  and,  as  a  result,  is 
consistently  the  advertising  leader  of 

Detroit  and  is  currently  third  in 

advertising  in  the  United  States. 
All  advertising  is  local,  and  in 
Detroit  The  News  has  the  distinct 
mW  local  appeal  which  spells  results. 


OWNtI  AND  OrttATOt  or  (ADIO  STATIONS  WWJ  AND  WCNA 


DANA  (;AnOU.II0E.42il4Sl..Nw>Tortl7 
J.e  lUTZ,  Tribw*  Tow,  CMcote  II. 
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MoBchMlw  (M.  H.)  Ihiion  and  Laadar  adilon  maal  with  Puhlishai 
WUHam  Loab  to  diacnas  plona  to  nuka  tbam  aaparata  papara.  Stand¬ 
ing.  lait  to  lit^L  oral  Jamaa  L.  MtdionT.  naw  managi^  aditor.  Eaa- 
ning  Laodan  Bobait  M.  Blood,  who  rotcdna  ganaial  aujtorviaion  oi  tho 
nawa  ond  aditorial  itopoitnienta  of  both  papara;  Woltar  Emaraon. 
night  aditoR  Hugh  B.  O'Neil,  new  managing  editor  oi  the  Union: 
and  Waher  F.  Hoolf,  city  aditor  of  tho  Leader.  Seated.  Loab. 


laoeb  Separates 
Unioiia  l^der 

BIanchestdi,  N.  H.  —  The 
Union  and  the  Leader  which 
have  resembled  each  other  so 
much  in  recent  years  that  they 
were  easily  spotted  as  being 
of  the  same  family  have  under¬ 
gone  such  extensive  changes 
that  new  it  would  be  hard  to 
spot  them  as  third  couains. 

The  transformation  was  an¬ 
nounced  recently  after  William 
Loeb,  publisher  of  the  papers 
he  and  the  Bidder  brothers 
bought  last  month,  had  spent 
weeks  of  Intensive  study  with 
his  key  editors. 

Crux  of  the  change  is  to  make 
the  two  papers  as  diflterent  as 
possible  by  varying  make-up, 
features  and  contents.  The 
Union — always  the  State  paper 
— has  taken  a  decidedly  conser- 
v^_tive  make-up  as  compared  to 
the  Leader's  flashy  front  page. 

Both  papers  got  new  man¬ 
aging  editors  as  the  result  of 
the  change.  Hugh  R.  O'Neil, 
formerly  assistant  managing 
editor  for  both  papers,  was  given 
the  Union  with  instractions  to 
make  it  a  separate  and  distinct 
newspaper  uAng  entirely  differ¬ 
ent  news,  special  features  and 
make-up.  The  Union  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  cover  the  State  from 
mountains  to  sea  but  will  also 
aim  at  greater  city  circulation. 

James  L.  Mahony  moved  up 
from  the  city  desk  to  become 
managing  editor  of  the  Leader. 
Previously  the  two  papers  ran 
the  same  editorials,  comics  and 
columnists.  Now  none  are  re¬ 
peated.  the  JLeader  getting  most 
of  the  new  features.  Frederick 
Othman,  Hedda  Hopper,  Dorothy 
Thompson,  Ruth  Millet,  Side 
Glances  and  eight  strip  comics 
were  among  the  additions. 

Robert  Blood,  who  served  as 
managing  editor  of  the  combined 
papers  for  several  years,  re¬ 
mains  in  general  supervision  of 
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news  and  editorial  departments. 

Walter  Healy,  recently  re¬ 
turned  from  a  Navy  Public  Re¬ 
lations  billet,  will  take  the  city 
desk  of  the  Leader  and  Walter 
Emerson  will  continue  as  night 
editor  of  the  Union. 

The  old  Manchester  Union  has 
been  renamed  the  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  Morning  Union  and  the 
new  masthead  carries  Daniel ! 
Webster's  words  “There  is  noth¬ 
ing  so  powerful  as  truth".  The 
Manchester  Leader’s  new  title 
is  the  Manchester  Evening 
Leader  with  the  motto  "Progres¬ 
sive — ^Liberal — ^Fearless"  appear¬ 
ing  on  the  new  nmsthead. 

The  management  has  signed 
a  new  guild  contract  granting  a 
general  26%  wage  increase. 
Minimum  salary  for  experienced 
reporters  is  now  $65.50  with 
desk  men  getting  $72.05.  Night 
workers  draw  at  least  8%  more 
in  all  classifications. 

The  new  contract  also  reduces 
to  three  the  number  of  years  re¬ 
quired  to  earn  an  experienced 
classification. 

Adoption  of  the  “Little  Mer¬ 
chant  Plan”  by  the  Union  and 
Leader  was  announced  by  Ken¬ 
dall  Woodard  and  Amos  Hitch- 
cox,  circulation  managers.  The 
new  system,  they  said,  will 
mean  more  earnings  for  carriers. 


ProL  Grossman 
Urges  Museum 
Of  Journalism 

Boston  —  A  national  news¬ 
paper  archives  and  American 
museum  of  journalism  is  being 
proposed  by  Max  Grossman, 
professor  in  charge  of  the 
Journalism  department  of  Bos¬ 
ton  University.  Speaking  at  a 
dinner  in  his  honor  recently, 
Grossman  said  Boston  should  be 
the  home  of  an  American  mu¬ 
seum  for  Joiumalism  as  well  as 
the  site  for  the  “world's  fore¬ 
most  school  of  journalism.'' 

Receives  Awards 

Prof.  Grossman  has  just  re¬ 
turned  from  war-time  duty  with 
the  OWI,  as  an  instructor  for 
the  GI  College  and  correspond¬ 
ent  for  Stars  A  Stripe*.  He  was 
given  an  award  by  Kappa  Tau 
Aliflia,  Alpha  Chapter  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  and  the  Old  Time  Edi¬ 
tors  Society  of  Boston. 

Of  his  museum  proposal  he 
said;  “Art  and  literary  trea¬ 
sures  worth  millions  of  dollars 
are  thrown  away  annually  by 
American  newspa|>ers  because 
no  archives  building  has  been 
created  to  house  them.” 

Catherine  Coyne,  Boston 
(Mass.)  Herald  war  corres¬ 
pondent,  was  also  presented  a 
citation  by  her  former  journal¬ 
ism  teacher.  Prof.  Grossman. 


"HudMn  of  th*  Wait”  ii  tha  taim 
oftan  appliad  to  basutiful  Rock 
Rivar  which  flows  thru  tha  cantar  of 
Rockford.  Located  In  the  heart  of 
a  rich  and  highly  divarsifiad  agri¬ 
cultural  area  and  natural  trading 
cantar  of  377,854  paopla. 

What  a  combination  .  .  .  tacond 
industrial  city  in  tha  Stats  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  rich  13  county  agri¬ 
cultural  area.  Thar's  gold  In  them 
thar  hills  pardnarl 


/ 

ROCKFORD 


I  MORNING  STAR  1 
JtiGISTtRrRyWIIlIC  J 


111,000 


METROPOLITAN  POPULATION 


^Behold  a  City 
where  moderate 
incomes  are  so 
numerous  and 
so  secure  that 
the  ups-and- 
downs  of  want 
and  wealth^are 
a  statistical  cu¬ 
riosity  rather 
than  a  problem! 


a  in 

WoiiUiHfton 


BUY  mi  CIRCULATION 


mjUtJiJtnnr 

EAigt  PiAIUhtr 
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TIMES-HERAID  .  262,216 
Tht  STAR  .  .  .  210,256 
The  POST  .  .  .  167,261 
The  NEWS  .  ^  .  109,694 

as  of  September  30,  1946 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


National  Representative 
GEO.  A.  McDEVITT  CO. 
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She  iUIiami  Heralb 


STORY,  BROOKS  &  FINLEY 


Columbia  University  awarded  the  coveted  Maria  Moors  Cabot  Prizes  to  THE  MIAMI  HERALD 
and  to  Managing  Editor  LEE  HILLS  in  recognition  of  journalistic  service  in  furthering  inter* 
national  goodwill  among  the  Americas  in  1946.  Mr.  Hills  was  honored  for  development  of 
a  comprehensive  Latin  news  coverage  and  The  Herald  Clipper  edition,  only  standard-size 
English  newspaper  air-delivered  throughout  the  Caribbean  on  the  day  of  publication. 
Pioneering  the  field  of  Latin  news  coverage  is  but  one  of  the  many  advancements  that  has 
established  THE  MIAMI  HERALD  as  Florida's  dominant  newspaper. 

•  FIRST  in  news  •  FIRST  in  reader  influence 

•  FIRST  in  circulation  •  FIRST  in  advertising 


The  true  spirit  of  Christmas  ;  ■  -r.-  s  u.x-  i. .iii'ji lal  :n';  :  the 

v-'i-Nih  Jin.i  .  '\ty  T;;  ^.ihruMKias  Duj  as  stu:i  nn;r;ibt'!s  a:.x- 

.>sisiy  awott  •hi'  :ds-;-.;i!y  1  'la  T::;  ■  ■.:  rhr:.yi;.a.i  Baby  TiieTirnt-S 
?‘ai:  tiiied  If-  s;— vir-r:  ;  i.i;-'.  ■  :s’:;.as  f^iiy  bask  in  1920,  and 

Sharon  Kay  R, :  idn,,’.  -  . i  ; -n:  a  'A’l'h  het  parents  is  t)ie 

26th  bat'Y  t--  share  ;s  n  ad  ;  ‘k.::  Ijv  binlahoinb  City  ;-,  eiily 
aflern>-:;i  i;.'v/sp.jr  ei  Th.-oii  .s;  ■  ■  '  ;hi  Tirrs.-s  ChntUii.ois  B-aby 

has  bee-^mo  an  event  u:.'  atc-i  by  T.rr'.ijs.  reasiers  thnoughoul 
(ZTklahoina  a  Ira.ihoon  ;hr‘.;igh  winch  leaders  shore  'A’ith  A'liters 
t^.y  and  .yiad  hdings  on  iJhnstmcK  Day. 


100  Agencies  Association  of  Advertising  A,en 

T  S  •  J  AAAA  has  continued  as  the 

laCmCieGi  ZOl;  /uQ  clearing  house  for  agency  par- 
_  w  1  mm  tlclpatlon.  Also,  distribution  of 

AH  CkOimrnl  council  campaign  materials  is 

X  W  XIVl  V^UllV^  n,ade  regularly  by  the  AAAA 

The  Advertising  Council  re-  to  1,000  recognised  agencies  in 

ported  this  week  that  approxi-  the  tT.S. 

mately  100  adverUsing  agencies  as  a  result,  the  Council 
have  served  as  voluiitary  tok  pointed  out,  nearly  30  govern- 
forces  on  more  than  170  public  ment  agencies  and  many  private 
servtee  campaigns  spoiisored  by  groups  working  in  the  public  in- 
the  Council  in  cooperation  with  terest  have  been  given  without 
government  and  priate  organiza-  gost  the  benefit  of  expert  adver- 

I  1=^*1  .  Using  assistance. 

Claiming  little  or  no  credit  for  ,  "  .  ,, 

their  generous  donations  of  per-  .  Agencies  are  <mntiiming  to 
sonnel  time  and  services  agen-  oon®te  services,  incliMing  re- 
Newly-elected  officers  of  the  cies  large  and  small  have  as-  analysis,  planning,  prep- 

Advertising  Club  of  Johnstown,  sis'ed  in  the  planning  and  ex-  station  of  campaign  material 
Pa.,  include  Carl  Gillespie  of  ecution  of  nearly  every  major  merchandising  in  behalf 

the  Johnstown  Tribune,  first  information  program  conducted  approximately  20  peaceUme 
vicepresident,  and  Philip  Hirsch,  since  the  early  days  of  World  -Projecte  which  have  been  under 
C  &  H  Advertising  Agency  War  II,  the  Council  said.  taken  by  the  Council, 

second  vicepresident.  Harry  When  the  body  was  estab-  Based  on  current  estimates, 
Hesselbein,  managing  editor  of  lished  early  in  1942  as  the  War  American  business  will  contrib- 
the  Tribune,  is  one  of  three  Advertising  Council,  a  pool  of  ute,  through  its  advertising  time, 
original  members  still  with  the  447  volunteer  agencies,  from  space  and  service,  more  than 
club,  which  celebrates  its  34th  which  task  forces  were  selected,  $100,000,000  this  year  toward 
anniversary  next  spring.  was  formed  by  the  American  public  service  projects. 


Oregonian  Sells 
MiUion  Ads 
In  Classified 


NAEA  Query 

The  research  committee  of 
the  Newepoper  AdvertUing 
Executtvee  Aeeociation  has 
seal  a  questionnaire  to  the 
membership  on  mechanical  ia- 
cilitiee  for  handling  ad  orders 
and  copy.  Replies  will  be  tab¬ 
ulated  by  John  Lewis,  adver¬ 
tising  manager  oi  the  St.  Paul 
(Minn.)  Dispatch.Pioneer  Press. 


PoanjutD,  Ore. — ^For  the  first 
time  since  it  was  founded  96 
years  ago,  the  Oregonian  has 

published  1,000,-  _ 

000  classified  ad- 
vertisements  in 
The 


one  year.  _ _ 

record  is  even 

better  than  that, 

because  the  mil- 

Uonth  advertise- 

ment  was  pur- 

chased  Dec.  10,  ■ 

three  weeks  ■ 

short  of  a  year.  A  ■ 

The  year  1945  WKk  ■  ■ 
showed  939,749 
classified  adver-  McLain 

tlsements  sold 
during  the  year,  and  that  was 
the  greatest  number  up  to  that 
time  since  the  Oregonian  started 
keeping  sales  records. 

On  top  of  that,  in  1945, .  the 
Oregonian  ran  a  classified  sec¬ 
tion  every  day,  seven  days  a 
week.  Because  of  newsprint 
shortSige,  Saturday  classified  sec- 
tio’is  were  eliminated  April  1, 
1946.  A  very  conservative  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  ad  count  for  the  Sat¬ 
urdays  since  April  1,  plus  the 
actual  number  of  ads  set  in  type 
and  omitted  because  of  space  re- 
sti-*''**ons.  show  a  total  of  254,000 
additional  classified  advertise¬ 
ments  that  could  have  run  this 
year. 

All  this  without  any  great  ef¬ 
fort  at  selling.  "We  spend  most 
of  our  time  just  picking  up  copy 
and  shaking  our  heads  ‘No’  be¬ 
cause  we  haven’t  enough  space." 
H.  C.  McLain,  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  manager,  commented. 

With  the  publication  of  the 
millionth  ad.  the  Oregonian 
joined  the  ranks  of  a  select  few 
American  newspaper!  who  have 
passed  the  million-mark  in  a 
year’s  time.  No  other  newspa¬ 
per  in  the  Pacific  Norttiwest  has 
achieved  that  record,  McLain 
stated. 

Richard  Grimes,  Northwest 
Airlines  salesman,  who  placed 
the  millionth  ad,  was  very  much 
surprised  when  he  was  informed 
it  was  “on  the  house.” 


N.  Y.  Adv.  Women 
Sponsor  Vets'  Course 

Advertising  Women  of  New 
York  is  sponsoring  a  course  fur 
veterans  at '  the  Veterans'  Ad¬ 
ministration  Hospital,  New  York 
City,  entitled  “How  to  get  a 
job  in  advertising."  The  proj¬ 
ect  is  directed  by  the  ^rvice 
Activities  of  the  club  of  which 
Anne  Albee  is  chairman. 

First  phase  of  the  course  will 
stress  sales  promotion  with 
speakers  including:  Merrill  K. 
Lindsay,  Jr.,  Lindsay  Advertis¬ 


ing  Agency;  Stanley  Goodman, 
Frederick  Clinton  Advertising 
^eney,  and  Frances  Farmer 
wilder  of  the  Columbia  Broad¬ 
easting  System. 

To  nelp  finance  the  course, 
the  Advertising  Women  of  New 
York  held  an  All  States'  Fair 
Cocktail  Party  Dec.  11  at  the 
Hotel  Astor. 


YOU'LL  FIND  PAUL  GREGG'S  • 
FAMOUS  FULL  COLOR  PAINTINGS 

►  clipped  from  the  Sunday  Magazine 
L  of  THE  DENVER  POST  jg 


Represented  No*  «>Qilv  r  . 

PAUL  BLOCK  AND  ASSOCIAT€S 


Editor  ond  Publisher 

PALMER  HOYT 


DENVER  POST 


PavvEp 


Paul  Gregg  has  captured  the  flavor  and  romance 
of  the  West  like  no  artist  since  the  late  Frederick 
Remington.  He  joined  the  staff  of  THE  DENVER 
POST  in  1 902  -  has  since  painted  over  2000  con- 
voses  which  have  been  reproduced  in  the  Sun¬ 
day  DENVER  POST  Rocky  Mountain  Empire 
Magazine.  These  beautiful,  full-color  western 
scenes  have  been  clipped,  saved,  and  framed 
by  literally  thousands  of  Post  readers  all  over 
the  world. 


Ford  Decders 
To  Pass  on 


New  Ad  Setup 

D«t«oit — The  new  national  co¬ 
operative  plan  formulated  here 
by  the  Ford  Motor  Co,  and  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  its  33  sales  dis- 
tricU  (EfcP,  Dec.  7,  p.  76)  haa 
been  carried  hack  to  district 
dealer  committees  for  final  ap¬ 
proval.  However,  it  is  under¬ 
stood  here,  that  acceptance  by 
the  33  representatives  at  the 
meeting  with  Jack  Davis,  Ford 
director  of  sales  and  advertising, 
makes  such  approval  a  mere  for¬ 
mality. 

The  Ford  company  would  not 
euborate  on  its  announcement 
that  a  "precedent -shattering’ 
new  advertising  program  had 
bera  set  up  at  the  meeting  of 
Davis,  the  dealer  representa¬ 
tives  and  members  of  the  Ford 
advertising  agency,  J.  Walter 
Thompson. 


Deoblss  Deolan*  Budget 
However,  it  is  understood  that 
the  national  program  foUows 
the  pattern  of  the  district  coop 
erative  program  now  operating 
in  each  of  the  33  districts.  Un¬ 
der  this,  dealers  contribute  a  set 
sum  for  each  car  and  truck  they 
sell,  and  the  Ford  company 
matches  the  amount.  This  dis¬ 
trict  advertising  fund  is  entirely 
ran^Ued  by  a  committee  of 
defers  in  the  district  as  to  ad- 
verusing  programs  and  media 
used. 


T^s  district  program  will  1 
ronUnued,  it  pointed  oc 
be  contribu 
i** b<^  local  and  national  i 
ftj^s.  This,  it  is  understoo 

budget,  but  will  n 
at  this  time  —  increase  tl 
Msfng***  *’<>«*  sdve 

did  not  i 
^^the  reasons  for  the  ne 

However,  Ford  has  recent 
announced  that  it  lost  $80  c 
every  car  made  in  the  reconve 
Sion  period.  At  the  s^to 

the  dealers  have  been  enjoyii 
a  prosperity  that  continued  fro 
years.  In  those  yeai 
without  cars  to  sell,  they  stl 
prospered  on  their  service  ai 
parts  business. 

While  no  company  offlei 

auto  field  observers  with  ko< 
contacts  here  say  that  under  tl 
"fw  program  the  dealers  ai 
virtully  taking  the  advertisir 
burden  oflf  the  overburdens 
shoulders  of  the  company. 

The  company  stresses  that  tl 
new  program  is  cooperative,  bi 
it  ia  generally  understood  th 
the  dealers  will  carry  the  lior 
share  for  a  time  at  least. 


DEANE  WEINBERG 

Newspaper  Boy  Insurance 

.  V  Evaruon  ,11' 


Lawrence  Marks 
50th  Year  at  BBDO 

Frank  M.  Lawrence,  secretary 
of  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  and 
Osborn,  Inc.,  New  York,  cele¬ 
brated  a  half- 
century  of  serv¬ 
ice  with  the 
agency  on  Nov. 
27  when  he  was 
guest  of  honor 
of  BBDO  ex¬ 
ecutives  at  a 
luncheon  at  the 
Roosevelt  Hotel. 

Known  as  the 
"dean  of  space 
buyers,”  Law¬ 
rence  calculates 

Lawrence  that  between 
1896,  when  he 
joined  the  George  Batten  Com¬ 
pany,  and  today,  he  has  pur¬ 
chased  more  than  $200,000,000 
worth  of  advertising  space  in 
newspapers  and  other  publica¬ 
tions. 

He  was  elected  secretary  as 
well  as  media  head  when  Mr. 
Batten  incorporated  his  busi¬ 
ness  and  continued  as  chief 
space  buyer  until  1935.  At  73, 
he  remains  active  in  that  work. 


Goold  and  Tierney 
Agency  Formed 

Gilbert  Goold,  formerly  with 
Wortman,  Barton  h  Goold,  Inc., 
and  William  R.  Tierney,  for¬ 
mer^  with  Outdoor  Advertis¬ 
ing,  Inc.,  and  Grant  Advertising, 
Inc.  have  formed  a  new  adver¬ 
tising  agency,  Goold  and  Tier¬ 
ney,  Inc.  at  345  Madison  Ave., 
New  York  City. 

The  new  agency  will  start 
operations  immediately,  servic¬ 
ing  among  its  accounts  Landers, 
Frary  h  Clark,  manufactiurers 
of  electrical  appliances  and 
housewares.  Reeves  Brothers, 
Inc.,  cotton  textiles,  and  the  La 
Resista  Corset  Co. 

The  agency  will  service  ac¬ 
counts  in  the  durable  and  soft 
goods  fields,  and  will  perform 
complete  merchandising  services 
for  its  clients. 

■ 

AUred  Harrell  Dies 

Los  Anoles — Alfred  Harrell. 
83,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Bakersfield  (Calif.)  Californian, 
for  the  last  49  years,  died  Dec. 
14  at  Bakersfield  of  a  heart  at¬ 
tack.  An  original  owner  of  one 
of  the  richest  silver  mines  in 
California  he  purchased  the 
Californian  in  1M7,  his  first  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  business. 


Dealers'  Ads 
Help  Lounderoll 
In  N.  Y.  Market 

Colen-Gruhon  Co.,  Manhattan 
area  distributor  of  Launderall, 
home  laundry  unit  manufactured 
by  the  F,  L.  Jacobs  Co.,  De¬ 
troit,  solved  the  problem  of 
keeping  consumer  interest  high 
during  the  lull  between  national 
advei^sing  and  local  delivery 
by  a  dealer-sponsored  program. 

The  local  effort  not  on^  did 
that  Job,  H.  V.  Glasser,  (^len- 
Gruhn  vicepresident,  told  E  &  P 
this  week,  but  create  "a  terrific 
demand  for  Launderall”  which 
still  continues. 

The  situation  faced  last  sum¬ 
mer  was  this:  Jacobs  ran  full 
page,  color  ads  on  Launderall  in 
national  magazines.  However, 
Launderall  could  not  go  on  sale 
then  because  of  pricing  diffi¬ 
culties  and  short  supply. 

Colen-Gruhn  hit  upon  the  idea 
of  keeping  the  name  before  the 
public  by  getting  each  dealer 
to  sponsor  a  full  page  Launder¬ 
all  advertisement.  The  cost  was 
borne  wholely  by  the  dealer. 

The  number  of  dealers  was 
kept  small  so  each  could  re¬ 
ceive  some  immediate  deliver¬ 
ies,  Mr.  Glasser  pointed  out. 

Since  Aug.  4,  104  dealer-spon¬ 
sored  ads  have  been  run  in  39 
newspapers,  totalling  157,650 
lines. 

The  backlog  of  full  pages  still 
to  run  numbers  more  than  50, 
it  was  stated.  Early  in  the  cam¬ 
paign  nine  full  page  Launderall 
ads  came  out  in  the  same  after¬ 
noon  daily. 

Instead  of  a  full-page  display 
ad,  one  Long  Island  dealer  took 
every  other  column  on  two  fac¬ 
ing  classified  pages  to  announce 
he  was  handling  Launderall — 
with  exceptionally  good  results, 
it  is  stated. 

Some  of  the  local  campaign 
details,  were  handled  by  Fisher 
Advertising  Service,  Brooklyn. 


APA  Plans  Contest 

Littu;  Rock,  Ark.  —  The 
Arkansas  Press  Association  will 
sponsor  a  “better  farming”  con¬ 
test.  offering  prizes  on  the  coun¬ 
ty,  state,  and  sweepstakes  levels. 
Prizes  will  be  contributed  by 
the  Arkansas  Power  &  Light 
Company,  and  the  state  exten-. 
sion  service  will  cooperate.  A 
trophy  will  be  awarded  to  the 
newspaper  doing  the  best  job  of 
making  the  program  a  success. 


Retail  Advertising  Executive 

To  sell  special  sales  promotion  campaigns  and  market 
reports.  Leading  retail  advertising  agency.  Salary  plus 
traveling  expenses.  Bonuses  if  you  produce.  State  full 
details  first  letter.  These  are  new  openings  due  to  staff 
expansion.  Box  6179,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Many  Unaware 
Of  Political  Ad 
Lowr  House  Told 

Washington — Members  of  the 
House  Committee  on  campaign 
expenditures  are  convinced 
there  was  widespread  violation 
by  newspaper  publishers,  in  the 
last  campaign,  of  the  federal 
law  requiring  political  advertis¬ 
ing  to  carry  the  name  of  the 
individual  or  organization 
buying  the  space. 

Knowledge  Lack  Cited 

Rep.  J.  Percy  Priest  of  Ten¬ 
nessee.  who  was  a  member  of 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  Nash¬ 
ville  Tennessean  for  14  years 
prior  to  his  election  to  congress 
in  1940,  is  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee.  Priest  and  his  colleagues 
agree  the  noncompliance  stems 
from  lack  of  knowledge  of  the 
law's  application  to  newspaper 
publishers  and  that  no  addi¬ 
tional  legislation  is  necessary. 

In  the  several  investigations 
made  by  the  committee  after 
complaints  of  excessive  cam¬ 
paign  expenditures,  outlays  for 
newspaper  space  have  been  ex¬ 
amined  and  the  tear  sheets  in¬ 
troduced  as  evidence  included 
many  not  bearing  the  name  of 
the  space  purchaser.  Included 
was  the  most  recent  election 
contest  brought  by  Garmon  C. 
Harris,  unsuccessful  Republican 
nominee  against  Rep.  A.  S.  Mon- 
roney  of  Oklahoma. 


THI  M*NHAM  COMai|MV 


In  a  single,  comprehensive 
section,  featuring  the  re¬ 
ports  of  a  notionwide  staff 
of  salaried  correspondents 
in  addition  to  its  regular 
facilities.  The  Dallas  Times 
Herald  offers  factual  cov¬ 
erage  of  business,  finance, 
agriculture,  industry  and 
allied  fields,  slanted  to  the 
interests  of  Texas  business- 
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Redding  Doily 
Wins  Scripps 
Contest  Award 

Sam  FMancisco— Selection  of 
the  Scddinff  (Calif.)  Record- 
Searchlight  as  winner  of  a  six 
month  newspaper  community 
campaign  waged  by  four  John 
P.  Tripps  Newspapers  was  an¬ 
nounced  here. 

Paul  C.  Bodenhamer,  editor, 
will  go  to  Washington  for  three 
months  as  JPSN  correspondent. 
A  $500  bonus  will  be  shared  by 
Chvles  J.  Gleeson,  managing 
editor;  Gilbert  M.  Grams,  coun 
ti7  editor:  Earle  B.  Luby,  re- 

S>rter  and  photographer;  Ward 
ushee.  reporter  and  Betty 
Cloak,  society  and  women’s  edi 
tor. 

Papers  ImproTad 
“Decided  improvement"  in 
each  of  the  contesting  newspa¬ 
pers  resulted  from  the  competi 
tion,  John  P.  Scripps  stated.  The 
camp^gn  was  restricted  to  four 
of  the  six  JPSN  of  similar  size 
to  assure  fair  competition. 

The  decision  was  very  close 
and  efforts  of  the  contesting 
newspapers  were  reflected  in 
improved  local  news  coverage, 
ty^  dress  and  makeup  and  ad 
dition  of  new  features  and  de 
partments.  noted  Roy  Pinkerton, 
^itor-in-chief,  JPSN. 

"As  a  result  all  the  newspa 
pers  gained  in  circulation  de 
spite  the  newsprint  shortage 
handicap,”  Mr.  Pinkerton  said. 
No  special  dramatic  stories  fea 
tured  in  the  judges  decision. 
Special  Redding  Record-Search¬ 
light  stories  developed  during 
the  competition  included  an 
analytical  series  on  the  lumber 
industry  in  Shasta  and  Trinity 
Counties  by  Mr.  Luby  and  a 
women’s  clubs  series  by  Miss 
Clark,  Mr.  Bodenhamer  said. 

Decision  of  the  judges  was 
based  on  service  to  community 
and  country.  Completeness  of 
world,  national  and  local  news 
,  presented  In  proper  balance  and 
general  editorial  excellence  dur¬ 
ing  the  six-month  period  were 
major  considerations. 

lb.  Bodenhamer  has  been  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Redding  newspaper 
since  John  P.  Scripps  entered 
the  field  there  Oct.  17,  1938.  Mr. 
Gleeson,  who  will  be  acting  edi¬ 
tor  during  Mr.  Bodenhamer’s 
absence,  has  been  with  the  paper 
since  January,  1946.  Preceding 
four  years  with  the  Marine 
Corps  he  was  with  the  Willows 
(Calif.)  Journal. 

Judging  of  the  winner  was  by 
vote  the  four  competing  edi¬ 
tors,  Mr.  Scripps  and  Mr.  Pin¬ 
kerton.  Editors  voted  for  rivai 
papers  only. 

a 

Gets  Baruch  Praise 

St.  Paui.,  Minn. — ^Bernard  M. 
Barudi,  American  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  atomic  energy  con¬ 
trol  commission,  commended  the 
St.  Paud  Dispatch  for  its  Nov. 
30  editorial  entitled  “Gesture  or 
RealityT”  Baruch’s  letter  was 
printed  in  the  Dec.  9  issue  of  the 
Pioneer  Press.  The  editorial  was 
written  by  Herbert  L.  Lewis, 
ebtorial  director  of  the  Dispatch 
and  Pioneer  Press. 


rSliotl  Valued 

THE  HlUtboro  (Tex.)  Evening 
Mirror  on  Dec.  7  sent  out  an 
inquiring  reporter  who  asked 
23  persons  if  the  date  meant 
anything  to  them.  Thirteen  said 
no.  One  recalled  it  was  his 
wedding  anniversary;  another 
thought  Texas  University  had  a 
football  game  scheduled:  three 
former  soldiers  said  Germany 
quit  fighting  on  Dec.  7.  Only 
five  remembered  Pearl  Harbor. 

■ 

B.  MIKE,  radio  columnist  for 
the  Portland  (Ore.)  Oregon¬ 
ian  says;  “Why  hasn’t  the  Pos 
tal  Dept,  adopted  ’To  Each  His 
Zone’  for  its  own  slogan?" 

— _  • 

QUITE  a  few  members  of  the 
force  of  16  on  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  East  St.  Louis  (III.) 
Journal  started  worrying  when 
they  read  the  following  by-line 
in  the  edition  of  Sunday,  Dec.  8: 

BY  JIM  STEPHEN 
Haif  of  the  Journal  Staff 

’The  word  “half"  was  inserted 
by  an  error  of  the  operator. 

JACK  COLON,  announcer  of  the 
Portland  ( Ore. )  Journal's  High 
Time  program  Saturday  after¬ 
noons.  has  been  broadcasting  an 
invitation  to  students  to  come 
up  and  see  the  program.  After 
no  response  by  mail  for  several 
weeks,  he  spied  a  teen-age  boy 
watching  through  the  glass  and 
went  out  and  grabbed  him. 
brought  him  in  and  forcibly  in¬ 
terviewed  him  on  the  air.  His 
chagrin  was  complete  on  discov¬ 
ering  the  boy  was  not  a  visitor 
but  a  Journal  office  boy  on  an 
errand  to  the  station. 

■ 

Maggie  Shannon 
Retires  at  74 

Babnbs,  Kan.  —  Mrs.  Maggie 
Shannon,  74,  retired  Dec.  15 
after  50  years  in  the  newspaper 
business,  the  last  41  years  as 
a  small-town  editor,  a  job  which 
has  Included  everything  from 
haikl  typesetting  to  selling  ad 
vertislng.  She  has  sold  the 
Barnes  Chief  to  Kenneth  Beach, 
of  Washington,  Kan.  ,  In  1905. 
she  made  a  down-payment  of 
$75  on  the  Chief  and  had  it 
ever  since. 


12-Page  Spread 
By  New  Store 
Peps  Up  Town 

By  WaM  Ingeraotl 

Mansitelo,  O.  —  Can  Santa 
Claus  surprise  an  old  “Main 
Street"  linage  tycoon  like  Larry 
Hess  of  the  News  Journal?  The 
answer  now  is — definitely  yes. 

Santa’s  first  gift  was  a  new 
outlet  of  the  nation-wide  May 
Department  Stores. 

Under  the  merry  auspices  of 
Santa.  O’Neil’s  of  Mansfield, 
with  75  brifn-full  departments 
and  150  trained  sales  clerks, 
swung  wide  its  plate  glass  doors 
on  Dec.  6.  The  week-end  crowd 
was  estimated  at  50.000. 

But  of  course  the  second  gift 
surpr%j  to  Hess  came  before  the 
above  stellar  event — a  mere 
order  for  12  pages  of  advertis 
ing  about  most  everything  from 
pots  and  pans  to  Hattie  Carnegie 
gowns. 

A  huddle  was  necessary  to 
allocate  extra  paper  for  the  edi¬ 
tion.  It  set  a  record  as  a  one 
time  advertising  contract  for  the 
News-Journal,  only  paper, 
averaging  some  12  pages  in 
week-end  store  sales  copy, 
which  ran  to  40  pages  of  sales 
and  news,  a  local  publication 
mark.  “Main  Street"  arrived 
with  the  fat  edition  under  its 
arm.  It  could  not  remember 
truckloads  of  this,  that'n-every- 
thing  displayed  in  a  single  lay¬ 
out. 


Ad  staff  of  the  News-Journal 
looks  upon  this  branch  of  May 
Department  Stores  as  a  sure 
way  to  combat  the  rather  com¬ 
mon  habit  of  "Main  Street”  in 
believing  it  must  visit  New 
York  and  Chicago,  Cleveland 
and  Pittsburgh,  to  find  the 
selections  it  desires. 

Next  to  a  new  advertiser’s 
dozen  or  more  page  spreads  in 
a  “Main  Street"  paper  at  one 
turn  is  the  satisfaction  of  know¬ 
ing  he  can  back  them  up  with 
merchandise. 

The  entrance  of  May  Depart¬ 
ment  Stores  into  this  “Main 
Street"  town  is  remaking  the 
place.  Already  90%  of  the 
stores  are  face-lifting  their 
fronts  and  interiors.  And  Sears, 
Roebuck  and  Woolworth  are 
building  new  places.  ’The  sole 
newspaper  here  is  due  to  reap 
a  harvest  in  advertising. 

The  first  impulse  of  Hess  was 
to  make  a  bee  line  over  to  his 
new  client  and  tell  Manager 
Jack  Miller  how  confident  he 
was  that  his  store  and  his  mer¬ 
chandise  lived  up  to  his  domin¬ 
ant  advertising  spreads. 

"Of  course,”  quickly  rejoined 
the  manager,  “we  really  wanted 
75  full  pages  for  our  75  depart¬ 
ments.  but  we  knew  darn  well 
we  couldn’t  get  them.” 

■ 

Emergency  Service 

Richmond,  Ind.  —  Editions  of 
the  New  Castle  Courier-Times 
were  run  off  on  the  presses  of 
the  Palladium-Item  here  several 
days  last  week  after  gears  broke 
in  the  former's  presses. 
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Delivered  Six  Days 
a  Week  to  97.8^  of 
All  Fort  Wayne  Homes 


REACHES  14,816  MORE  HOMES  EVERY 
WEEKDAY  THAH  AHY  OTHER  NEWSPAPER 
PUBLISHED  IN  NORTHEASTERN  INDIANA 


Three  Greet  News  Services— UP— AP— INS— First  in 
News— First  in  Readership— First  in  Advertising— 
Covers  Indiana’s  2nd  Largest  Retail  Sales  Market 
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FORT  WAYNE,  INDIANA 


REPRESENTATIVES:  ALLEN-KLAPP  CO.  •  NEW  VORK-CHICAGO-OETROIT 
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The  AccoiMit  ExecutiTe 

As  the  gent  whose  neck  is  al¬ 
ways  on  the  block,  he  wants 
his  advertising  to  work  good. 
In  San  Francuco.  The  Call- 
Bulletin  offers  him  the  cover¬ 
age  that’s  good  for  bis  kind 
of  pain  in  the  neck. 


The  Space  Buyer 
There  ain’t  no  such  animal. 
And  our  round-up  of  carica¬ 
tures  on  advertising  characters 
tells  you  why. 


The  Copy  Writer 
Wants  his  copy  to  be  a  Best 
Seller.  The  Call-Bulletin  is 
the  Best  Seller  in  the  City  of 
San  Francisco. 


The  Rep 

Our  Rep  is  the  man  from 
Paul  Block  and  Associates, 
with  one  billion  dollars  in 
his  brief  case. 


The  Sales  Manager 
Here’s  an  eastern  ex 


sure  of 
anager. 

He’s  looking  (westward)  to 
the  future. 


The  Adyertising  Manager 

His  campaign  was  out  of  this 
world.  So  was  h'is  predica¬ 
ment.  ‘Until  a  certain  San 
Francisco  newspaper  told  him 
bow  to  put  wings  on  bis  out- 
of-this-world  advertising 
campaign.  _  _ 


Here  are  six  of  the  eleven  characters  portrayed  in 
our  "Characters  In  Advertising"  booklet.  For 
your  free  copy,  write  to  National  Advertising 
Dept..  The  Call-Bulletin.  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


\\—r  nieCall-Bulletiin_l 

FRIBNDUT 

BErMSS.NTED  NATIOMAU.T  BT  PAOL  BLOCK  AND  ASSOCIATBl 
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Economic  Barriers 
To  Truth  Emphasized 


RIGHT  now  the  world  shortage 

of  newsprint  is  a  serious  blo^ 
to  the  Itm  Sow  of  information, 
but  such  a  barrier  can  be  re¬ 
duced  by  speciSc  action— by 
measures  to  eneourage  the  pro¬ 
duction  and  shipment  of 
newsprint,  states  John  G. 
Winant,  United  States  represent¬ 
ative  on  the  Social  and  Kronomic 
Council  of  the  United  Nations, 
in  the  December  number  of 
Survey  Graphic.  - 

Dedicated  to  "The  Right  of 
AU  People  to  Know,”  the  Sur¬ 
vey  Graphic’s  current  number 
la  a  cover-to-cover  discussion  of 
the  press,  radio,  books  and 
movies  as  means  of  international 
communications.  B(r.  Winant 
has  the  keynote .  article,  in 
whidi  he  descrihes  the  three¬ 
fold  barriers  to  fre^om  of 
information:  Those  imposed  by 
governments,  those  imposed  by 
private  interests,  and  those  that 
arise  from  economic  or  social 
causes. 

Bales,  Other  Obstacles 

Leading  up  to  the  newsprint 
issue  which  has  recently  been 
injected  into  UN  discussions  by 
the  proposal  for  a  worldwide 
system  of  distribution,  Mr. 
Winant  writes; 

“1.  Among  the  barriers  im¬ 
posed  by  governments  are 
censorship,  both  external  and 
internal;  politically  discrimina- 
toiy  communication  rates;  high 
tariffs  on  books  and  other  publi¬ 
cations;  other  artificial  restric¬ 
tions  on  the  exchange  of 
information;  and  bars  to  sources 
of  information,  access  to  which 
should  be  open.  Finally,  in  the 
view  of  moM  Americans  at  least 
there  is  the  barrier  of  govern¬ 
ment  monopoly  of  any  or  of  all 
the  media  by  which  information 
reaches  the  people  of  a  coun^. 

2.  Among  barriers  imposed 
by  private  interests  to  the  free 
flow  of  information  may  be  mon¬ 
opolistic  rates  for  transmittal, 
particularly  for  telecommunica¬ 
tions;  and  monopolistic  moves 
to  prevent  or  delay  toe  develop¬ 
ment  of  cheaper,  faster,  or  other¬ 
wise  better  methods  to  communi¬ 
cate  Information.  More  import¬ 
ant,  more  often  overlooked,  is 
the  threat  to  freedom  inherent 
in  combinations  of  private  eco¬ 
nomic  power  that  gain  control 
over  large  segments  of  toe  press, 
the  radb,  or  any  other  media. 
Private  monopo^  or  semimon¬ 
opoly  can  restrict  toe  right  of 
the  people  to  know  Just  as 
surely  as  government  monop¬ 
oly.  The  old  saying  that  *all 
power  corrupts;  absolute  power 
corrupts  absolutely'  applies  here, 
too. 

•Tt  is  necessary  that  competi¬ 
tion  in  the  expression  of  ideas 
and  in  the  transmittal  of  infor¬ 
mation  be  kept  economical^ 
possible,  as  well  as  legally  pos¬ 
sible,  if  it  is  to  exist. 

”S.  nUs  brings  me  to  the 
third  group  of  barriers  to  free¬ 
dom  of  Information — those  that 
arise  from  general  economic  or 
social  causes.  Some  economic 

90; 


barriers  are  of  a  specific  and 
fluctuating  nature.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  right  now  the  world 
shortage  of  newsprint  and  toe 
shortage  of  forel^  exchange  in 
naost  countries  are  serious 
blocks  to  the  flow  of  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  United  Nations  or 
about  the  United  States.  News¬ 
papers  limited  to  two  or  four 
pages  have  little  space  for  news 
of  what  is  happening  outside 
their  borders  or  of  what  the 
United  Nations  is  doing. 

“For  other  countries  to  send 
correqmndents  to  this  country, 
to  pay  for  their  dispatches,  to 
buy  American  books  and  maga¬ 
zines  and  moving  pictures,  to 
send  exchange  students  and  pro¬ 
fessors  here,  and  meet  their 
expenses  —  all  this  costs  dollar 
exchange  which  is  sometimes 
needed  more  urgently  by  these 
countries  for  the  necessities  of 
life. 

“Such  barriers  as  these  can  be 
reduced  by  specific  action — by 
measures  to  encourage  toe  pro¬ 
duction  and  shipment  of  news¬ 
print  or  by  toe  use  of  such 
agencies  as  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  to  meet  foreign 
exchange  problems,  and  the  like. 

Fundamental  Bonier 

"The  really  fundamental  eco¬ 
nomic  barrier  to  freedom  of 
information  arises  from  low 
standards  of  living.  The  lower 
toe  national  income  of  a 
country,  the  less  it  can  spend 
effectively  on  toe  communica- 
tionof  facts  and  ideas.  A  poor 
and  hungry  people  has  to  spend 
its  substance  on  keeping  alive.  It 
has  little  or  nothing  left  for  the 
support  of  schools,  newspapers, 
boioks,  the  radio,  or  other  means 
of  spreading  Information  and 
knowledge.  It  may  he  faced, 
and  often  is,  with  toe  problem 
of  illiteracy. 

“It  is  only  when  the  standard 
of  living  has  risen  beyond  the 
bare  subsistence  level  that  free¬ 
dom  of  information  can  acquire 
any  meaning  either  as  an  ideal 
or  as  a  practicable  objective. 
Once  that  point  has  been 
reached,  then  increasing  free¬ 
dom  of  information  results,  and 


itself  becomes  a  necessary  in¬ 
strument  of  further  economic 
and  social  progress. 

“The  attack  on  barriers  to  the 
free  flow  of  information— both 
in  the  nation  and  internationally 
through  the  United  Nations — has 
to  include  agreements  not  only 
on  what  governments  must  not 
do  but  on  what  they  must  do. 
The  right  of  the  people  to  know 
— like  any  other  human  right — 
requires  more  than  toe  negative 
protection  from  arbitrary  or 
restrictive  action  with  which  our 
forefathers  were  most  con¬ 
cerned.  It  requires  also  that 
positive  protection  by  govern¬ 
ment  action  which  we  have 
learned  is  necessary  if  we  are 
to  make  it  possible  economically, 
as  well  as  legally,  for  people  to 
enjoy  all  the  human  rights  and 
fundamental  freedoms.” 

Henry  CSuistman,  onetime  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Albany  (N.  Y.) 
Knickerbocker  News,  later  an 
Office  of  War  Information  execu¬ 
tive,  and  author,  was  special 
editor  for  toe  current  number 
of  Survey  Graphic. 

■ 

Philadelphia  Press 
Alumni  Rounded  Up 

Philadelphia  —  Veterans  who 
once  served  on  the  old  Phila¬ 
delphia  Press  are  being  sum¬ 
moned  to  participate  in  an 
organization  of  its  “alumni”  to 
rerive  the  days  of  Charles 
Emory  Smith  and  other  noted 
journalists  once  affiliated  with 
that  newspaper. 

The  call  is  issuing  from  the 
offices  of  Harry  S.  McDeritt, 
president  Judge,  Common  Pleas 
Courts  of  Philadelphia.  In 
youthful  days  he  was  a  reporter 
on  the  Press,  which  died  Oct. 
1,  1920,  when  purchased  by  the 
late  Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis. 

■ 

Community  Chest  Gilts 

Philadelphia  —  Boosting  of 
this  city’s  Community  Chest 
campaign  over  the  quota  was 
facilitated  by  gifts  of  $33,500 
from  the  Philadelphia  Evening 
Bulletin  and  $10,000  from  the 
Phlodelphia  Record.  Individual 
gifts  included  $8,000  from  Rob¬ 
ert  Mdjean,  president  of  the 
Bulletin  Co.,  and  $7,600  from 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  L.  Mc¬ 
Lean,  Jr.,  the  former  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  treasurer  of  the  Bul¬ 
letin  Co. 


Gastonia  hat  the  seventh 

largest  American  Legion 

Post  in  the  United  Slates 

with  some  2,S00  mem^ 
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There  are  many  important 
reasons  but  here  are  two 
big  ones: 

1.  Media  men  realize  tlie 
im^rtance  of  effectively 
telling  their  story  to  the 
top  sales  executive,  the 
man  who  has  The  First 
Word  on  Markets  and 
The  Last  Word  on 
Media. 

2.  Media  advertisers  know 
that  the  one  sure  path  to 
the  sales  director’s  desk  is 
a  consistent  advertising 
campaign  in  Sales  Man¬ 
agement,  the  only  publi¬ 
cation  edited  for  the  sales 
officials  of  national  adver¬ 
tisers,  and  the  magazine 
with  more  sales  executive 
subscribers  than 

all  other  publi¬ 
cations  in  the! 
sales-advertising  | 
field  combined. 

*Lyndaa  Reports. 
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UNITUBULAR  PRESS 


Plotimg  $id0  99  a  UnHubutor  UnH  •quipp^^ 
wHh  doybU  color  cylin^r  vnrf 


IT'pogo  UnihibuUr  orrongod  with  eomblnotlon  Vi  and  ^/i 
pago  foldor,  doublo  color  cylindor  and  pastor  dovleo. 

number  of  page  combinations  by  multiples  of  2 
from  2  pages  up  to  the  capacity  of  the  press,  easy  operation  in  any 
unit  and  folder  combination,  and  lower  cost  at  greater  producdoa 
are  some  of  the  many  advantages  of  the  Duplex  Unitubular  Press. 

Unitubulars  are  tailored  to  fit  available  space  of  any  individual 
newspaper  plant..  Flexibility  is  the  major  thought  in  the  design  of 
the  Pioneering  Duplex  line  of  presses  that  ranges  from  Flat  Bed 
to  large  Metropolitan  Semi-Cylindrical  Units.  Regardless  of  your 
problem,  the  Duplex  Engineers  are  prepared  to  help  you  solve  it. 
Behind  them  lies  over  60  years  of  press  development  and  experience, 
during  which  time  Duplex  originated  and  patented  every  standard 
type  of  newspaper  press  in  use  today. 

THE  DUPLEX  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY 


■vMtn  tin  Worfrf'i  fhttl  Niwtpmptt  frttmi 

BATTLE  CREEK,  MICHIGAN 


77  W.  WmhbMmi  Si.,  Chkmf 
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AAAA  Completes 
Trial  of  Exam  Plan 


FIBST  TRIAL  of  the  Examine  On  the  Agency  Business:’ 

Uon  Plan  of  the  American  As-  “What  are  the  usual  require 
sociation  of  Advertising  Agen-  ments  for  agency  recognition? 
cies  has  been  completed,  the  What  are  the  reasons  for  them?" 
AAAA  announced  tWs  week.  It  Those  examined  in  the  Phila- 
was  a  pilot  test  of  T7  candidates  delphia  trial  were  mainly  stu- 
for  agency  Jobs,  given  in  Phila-  dents  in  the  area,  and  a  control 
delphia  Nov.  22  to  25  by  the  group  selected  from  among  em 
Aaiociation’s  Atlantic  Council,  ployes  of  agencies,  advertisers 
The  plan,  developed  by  the  and  media.  Two-thirds  of  them 
AAAA  announced  last  week.  It  were  war  veterans. 

Education  and  Training  to  at-  Awaiting  results  of  the  test, 
tract  high-caliber  people  to  ad  AAAA  men  were  not  inclined 
agency  careers,  provides  for  a  to  commit  themselves  on  its  suc- 
report  on  each  candidate  to  all  cess,  but  they  did  comment  on 
AAAA  members  in  the  area.  Re-  its  possibilities, 
suits  are  now  being  scored.  Wesley  M.  Ecott,  president  of 

T I  ir,..i  Ecoff  ft  James,  Philadelphia. 

.  ^  Two^on  leet  member  of  the  committee. 

As  set  up  by  the  committee,  "Both  candidates  and 

which  U  u^er  the  chalrma^ip  agencies  wlU  benefit.  The  can- 
of  H.  S.  Ellis,  president  didate  gets  a  professional  ap- 

erf  Ki^er  Agency.  Inc.  New  pyaisal  of  hU  chances  of  sue 
York,  the  examination  is  in  two  eess  in  several  types  of  adver- 
IMits.  toe  is  design^  Using  work.  .  .  .  The  agencies 

tte  c^ldaW  gene:^  aptitude  ^111  beneht  by  getting  promising 
for  advertsing  work,  the  see-  young  people  who  might  other- 
knowirtge  about  the  urise  enter  other  fields."  Other 
advertising  business.  branches  of  advertising  will  also 

The  present  examination,  sub-  be  tenefited.  he  said, 
lect  to  change  aecording  to  find-  Hr.  Ellis  said  Philadelphia 
Ings  in  the  Philadelphia  test,  is  results  would  be  the  basis  for 
rigorous  and  thorough.  The  recommendations  to  other  AAAA 
first  part,  requiring  a  full  day’s  councils  and  chapters.  “We 
sessions,  consists  of  18  aptitude  hope  that  similar  examinations 
tests  given  by  the  Personnel  can  be  given  in  several  other 
Laboratory,  professional  testers,  cities  following  the  close  of  the 
The  second  is  in  the  form  of  spring  college  term  in  1947,"  he 
a  IxxAlet  of  questions;  candi-  said. 

dates  may  take  three  days  to  Other  members  of  the  AAAA 
prepare  answers.  Eight  sections  committee  are:  James  R.  Adams, 
in  this  part  cover:  the  structure  MacManus,  John  ft  Adams,  De- 
of  the  agency  business;  contact,  troit;  Robert  B.  Barton,  Batten, 
plans,  and  merchandising;  copy;  Barton,  Durstine  ft  Osborn,  Chi- 
layout  and  art;  research;  media;  cago;  J.  C.  Cornelius,  BBDO. 
mechanical  production;  and  ra-  Minneapolis;  Robert  M.  Ganger, 
dio  production.  Only  the  first  Geyer,  Newell  ft  Ganger,  New 
of  these  is  required  of  all  candi-  York;  Clarence  B.  Goshorn,  Ben- 
dates.  to  the  others,  they  are  ton  ft  Bowles,  New  York;  Dana 
graded  only  on  the  sections  an-  H.  Jones,  Dana  Jones  Co.,  Los 
swered.  Angeles;  Victor  O.  Schwab. 

Sample  question  include:  Schwab  ft  Beatty.  New  York: 

to  Media:  “TOe  manufacturer  John  E.  Wiley,  Fuller  ft  Smith 
of  a  well-known  brand  of  chew-  ft  Ross,  New  York. 

Ing  gum  has  an  advertising  bud-  a 

get  of  $2,500,000  for  consumer  Ti;..  r,|. j,,..!,-, .. 

advertising.  What  media  would  in  Din^nCOntOn 

you  recommend?  Why?”  Binchasston,  N.  Y. — Editorial 

to  Research:  “Under  what  department  employes  of  the 
conditions  should  a  mall  ques-  Binghamton  Sun  have  voted 
Uonnaire  be  used  and  when  10  to  5,  for  the  American  News- 
should  your  survey  be  con-  paner  Guild  as  collective  bar- 


^ Effective,  isn’t  it  ?  John  got  it 
for  a  song  through  a  classified  ad 
in  the  Buffalo  Evening  News”.* 
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Not  all  the  gold  was  found  under  the 
ground  in  the  gold  rush  days.  Shrewder 
prospectors  opened  eating  places,  found 
more  pay  dirt  in  palates  than  placers . .  .In 
San  Francisco  in  the  iifdes,  a  cup  of  ]ava 
or  Arabian  coffee  cost  a  dollar  in  dust! 

The  city  has  always  been  choosy  about 
its  coffee.  In  the  eighties,  when  beans  were 
still  sight-graded  in  the  East,  local  brokers 
were  “cupping”,  testing  quality  with  taste 
buds  rather  than  eyes.  The  vacuum  pack 
was  originated  here  in  1900.  Continuous 
control  of  roasting  was  first  developed  on 
the  Coast.  “Western  blend”  still  means 
premium  coffee  across  the  country. 


a  cable  car.  Indispensable  to  people  who 
must  be  well  informed,  it  also  interests 
those  who  read  comics  strips  first.  It  does 
the  most  comprehensive  job  on  business 
news — and  on  labor  news,  has  covered 
strikes  in  a  way  that  won  commendation 
from  both  labor  and  industry  leaders  . . . 
can  bring  out  a  record  attendatKe  for  a 
society  benefit  and  a  bargain  sale . . .  keeps 
clear  of  class  cohesions,  tries  to  stand  on 
a  pro-public  platform  always. 


And  today  coffee  tops  all  the  other  ' 

imports  to  San  Francisco,  to  the  value  of  ** 

$23,t93,ooo.  Third  U.S.  coffee  port,  San 
Francisco  gets  more  better  grades,  a  higher 

proportion  of  “milds”,  the  best  of  upland  80  The  Chronicle  is  found  all  over 

and  hillgrown  beans  from  the  middle  . . .  read  daily  by  one  family  in  three  in 

Americas,  fine  Konas  from  Hawaii ...  at  the  dty  proper,  one  in  four  in  the  suburban 

an  average  price  per  pound  8%  higher  counties...  read  by  Nob  Hill  and  nobodies, 

than  New  York,  1 4%  above  New  Orleans,  ranchers  and  rear  stair  tenants,  executives 

both  of  which  surpass  it  in  tonnage.  and  elevator  men — and  their  wives. 

Even  in  its  earliest  boom  days,  the  city  It  carries  advertising  for  mote  of  the 

liked  to  live  well,  enjoyed  the  best,  was  good  specialty  shops — and  carries  more 
able  to  pay  for  it. . .  .Today  with  percapita  exclusively — than  any  other  paper...  gets 

income  close  to  the  national  ceiling,  and  a  the  most  linage  from  the  majordepartment 

population  boom  of  a  quarter  million  stores  . . .  has  more  general  advertisers, 
newcomers  since  1941,  San  Francisco  is  leads  in  financial,  automotive,  booksi 
still  selective,  quality  conscious,  buying  the  With  most  of  the  people  who  count, 

best...  Higher  priced,  higher  grade  coffee  and  enough  to  count  anywhere  in  the 

is  a  characteristic  of  the  market . . .  and  so  market,  crowd  as  well  as  class  . . .  The 

is  The  Chronicle.  Chronicle  can  do  more  for  the  national 

With  probably  the  best  general  news  advertiser  than  any  other  medium  in  the 

presentation  of  any  paper  west  of  New  market!. . .  Details  on  market  or  medium 

York . . .  The  Chronicle  is  still  as  local  as  from  any  SFW  man  . . . 


Chronicle 


Sawyer,  Ferguson,  Walker  Co.,  National  Represeruatives 
New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Atlanta,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 
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On  January  5, 1935,  IVilliam  Randolph  Hearst  first 
warned  America  against  the  menace  of 

RED  FASCISM 


For  over  u  years  the 

Hearst  Newspapers  have 
fought  against  Red  Fascism 
in  America.  As  far  back  as  J anu- 
ary  6,  1935,  William  Randolph 
Hearst  warned  our  people  against 
its  evils  in  the  following  message 
delivered  over  a  coast-to-coast 
radio  network. 


I  lutve  to  thank  the  great  nationwide 
network,  the  National  Broadcasting  Com- 
and  its  distinguished  president,  Mr. 
.  Aylesworth,  for  the  opportunity 
afforded  me  of  addressing  their  vast 
audience.  The  proletariat,  as  the  diction¬ 
ary  defines  it,  was  the  lowest  order  of 
citizenship  in  ancient  Rome. 

This  class  was  without  property  of  any 
kind,  and  without  the  constructive  or 
executive  ability  to  acquire  any. 

In  Russia,  during  the  disorder  which 
followed  the  World  War,  this  class  ob¬ 
tained  by  force  and  violence,  complete 
control  of  the  powers  of  government. 

Is  this  class,  which  is  the  least  able 
successfully  to  nuinage  its  own  affairs,  the 
best  able  to  manage  the  affairs  of  a  tuition? 

The  promised  proletarian  Utopia  in 
Russia  should  offer  evidence.  It  does.  And, 
apparently,  all  is  not  well  in  Utopia. 

Despite  the  assurances  of  the  Russian 
Soviet,  there  are  evidences  of  rising  revo¬ 
lution  against  the  new  regime. 

One  high  official  of  the  government  has 
been  assassinated  by  the  revolutionists. 

One  hundred  and  seventeen  so-called 
conspirators  have  been  executed  for  pro¬ 
test  against  what  they  call  a  government 
of  cruelty  and  incompetence. 

Five  people  have  been  shot  for  stealing 
bread  in  Moscow,  and  seventeen  have 
been  sent  to  prison  or  to  Siberia  for  the 
same  offense. 

Two  thousand  peasant  farmers  were 
slaughtered  in  one  day  by  the  Red  Army, 
and  many  more  thousands,  driven  from 


their  homes,  fled  to  Afghanistan. 

What  was  the  crime  of  these  farmers? 

It  would  not  be  a  crime  in  a  contempt¬ 
ible  capitalist  country  like  ours. 

They  merely  tried  to  save  from  the 
rapacious  Red  Army  enough  of  their  own 
grain  to  preserve  themselves  from  starva¬ 
tion.  So  the  Red  Army  shot  them  down 
with  machine  guns  and  blew  them  to 
pieces  with  bombs  from  the  air. 

~  And  as  a  climax  of  class  cruelty,  the 
firing  squads  of  the  Red  Army  lined  four¬ 
teen  mayors  or  head  men  of  peasant 
villages  up  against  the  wall  and  shot  them 
to  death,  in  Uie  name  of  order,  discipline, 
and  obedience. 

Thus,  you  see,  my  friends,  there  is  as¬ 
sassination  in  Russia.  There  is  the  rum¬ 
bling  of  revolution.  There  is  wholesale 
execution  of  political  opponents.  And 
there  is  starvation.  An  Utopia  without 
food  is  not  so  satisfying  to  the  plun¬ 
dered  or  even  to  the  plunderers. 

"My  friends,  in  this  discourse  I  am  not 
quoting  in  any  place  or  in  any  particular 
from  my  own  publications,  lest  you  might 
think  tmt  their  facts  were  influenced  by 
my  opinion. 

The  truth  is,  however,  that  my  opinion 
is  determined  entirely  by  the  facts. 

I  am  quoting  with  care  from  the  most 
conservative  and  authoritative  sources, 
and  from  sources  entirely  outside  of  my 
influences. 

I  repeat  that  Russia  is  starving  now, 
and  has  been  starving. 

If  you  do  not  believe  it,  read  the  state¬ 
ment  of  Dr.  Ewald  Ammende  in  The  New 
York  Times  as  long  ago  as  August  fourth 
of  last  year. 

Dr.  Ammende  is  a  figure  of  importance. 

He  speaks  with  authority. 

He  is  chairman  of  the  International 
Committee  for  the  Relief  of  Soviet  Russia. 

He  said  that  “in  1933  millions  of  people 
died  in  the  Soviet  Union  because  relief 
was  not  forthcoming  in  due  time.” 

Dr.  Ammende  displayed  photographs, 
issued  officially,  he  declares,  depicting  the 
bodies  of  starved  peasants  lying  in  gutters 
and  along  sidewalks. 

“Last  year,”  said  Dr,  Ammende,  “it 
was  admitted  that  the  grain  crop  was 
fair.  Even  then  it  is  estimated  that  be¬ 
tween  five  million  and  ten  million 
people  died  of  starvation.” 


I  am  using  Dr.  Ammende’s  exact  words. 

“This  fall  and  winter,”  continued  Dr. 
Ammende,  “it  will  be  at  least  as  bad.” 

This  means  that  five  million  or  ten 
million  more  peasants  will  die  of  star¬ 
vation.  And  all  this  is  happening  in  prole¬ 
tarian  Utopia. 

All  these  calamitous  conditions  exist  as 
a  direct  consequence  of  this  "noble_  ex¬ 
periment”  of  Communism,  this  optimistic 
adventure  in  government  by  tte  least 
executive  element  of  the  community,  this 
so-called  idealistic,  proletarian  despotism, 
which  some  lunatics  in  our  country  desire 
us  to  imitate. 

Furthermore,  all  this  suffering,  star¬ 
vation,  and  wholesale  death  are  occurring 
in  the  midst  of  comparative  plenty. 

Peter  Khrisanfov,  attache  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Embassy  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics,  said  recently: 

“In  spite  of  the  drought  in  some 
sections,  the  harvest  (of  1934)  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  compare  favorably  with  the 
bumper  crop  of  1933.” 

Apparently  then,  1933  had  a  bumper 
crop;  and  still  five  million  to  ten  million 
peasants  starved  to  death. 

“The  harvest  (of  1934)  is  expected  to 
compare  favorably  with  the  bumper  crop 
of  1933,”  and  still  five  to  ten  million 
peasants  are  expected  to  starve  to  death 
this  winter.  How  is  this  possible? 

Mr.  Kossior,  well  known  member  of  the 
Moscow  Politbureau,  gives  an  inkling  of 
the  explanation  in  a  statement  before  the 
plenum  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Ukraine. 

“We  know  by  experience,”  stated  Mr. 
Kossior,  as  reported  in  the  official  organ 
of  the  Soviet  government,  the  Izvestia, 
“that  the  question  is  not  only  how  large 
the  crop  is  but  how  much  grain  we  shall 
succeed  in  collecting. 

“That,”  says  Mr.  Kossior,  “is  decisive. 
And  how  much  we  collect  depends  on  us,” 
concludes  Mr.  Kossior  emphatically. 

Dr.  Ammende  also  explains. 

Says  Dr.  Ammende,  and  I  am  quoting 
him  verbatim: 

“All  available  forces  are  now  mo¬ 
bilized  with  the  object  of  depriving  the 
producer  of  his  grain — strictly  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  plan  drawn  up  by  the  Kremlin 
months  ago. 

“The  very  existence  of  the  popu- 
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Ution  of  the  industrial  districts,  the 
feeding  of  the  populations  of  the  big 
towns,  of  the  members  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  Party,  of  the  Red  Army,  as  well 
as  the  maintenance  of  the  grain  export 
— the  chief  source  of  the  Soviet  govern¬ 
ment  for  getting  much  needed  foreign 
exchange — depend  entirely  upon  tte 
success  of  the  harvest  campaig^” 

By  what  method  is  this  grain  ravished 
from  the  Russian  peasants,  while  they  are 
left  to  starve? 

Harold  Denny,  Russian  correspondent 
of  The  New  York  Times,  declares  that 
there  is  going  on  in  connection  with  this 
year’s  campaign  of  spoliation,  a  struggle 
“of  a  nature  and  intensity  probably  never 
before  seen  in  the  world.’’ 

He  further  remarks  that  this  harvesting 
campaign  is  being  carried  through  by  the 
Soviet  authorities  “like  a  military 
offensive.” 

Doctor  Ammende  declares  in  support 
of  these  statements  that  “the  tragic  im¬ 
port”  is  that  the  individual  peasants,  after 
they  have  delivered  the  grain,  “will  not 
keep  sufficient  to  guarantee  their  existence 
until  the  coming  winter.” 

There  is  the  answer.  That  is  the  reason 
why  five  million  to  ten  million  Russian 
farmers  die  of  starvation  each  year. 

'They  die  so  that  Communism  and  the 
Communists  may  be  supported,  so  that 
the  Red  Army  may  be  maintained,  so  that 
the  tyranny  of  the  proletariat — the  rule  of 
the  least  capable,  tne  least  successful  and 
apparently  the  least  humanitarian  element 
of  the  commimity — may  be  continued. 

And  who  is  expected  to  maintain  the 
iron  despotism  of  the  proletariat? 

Who  is  expected  to  continue  the  mur¬ 
derous  oppression  by  the  Blood  Bed  Army? 

Who  is  expected  to  see  to  it  that  Russia 
gets  the  “much  needed  foreign  exchange” 
to  keep  her  hideous  tyraimy,  her  mon¬ 
strous  and  monumental  governmental  fail¬ 
ure  going? 

WTiy,  of  course,  '7e  citizens  of  America; 
we  despised  American  bourgeois,  we 
American  farmers — brothers  of  the  skele¬ 
tons  on  the  Russian  sidewalks  and  in  the 
gutters;  we  contemptible  and  discredit¬ 
able  American  capitalists;  we  misguided 
and  mistaken  supporters  of  a  free  republic. 

We  stupid  and  ignorant  believers  in 
liberty  and  democracy — we  are  supposed 
to  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
most  brutal  and  bloody  despotism  that 
ever  disgraced  and  defiled  God’s  earth. 

More  people  dead  by  famine  in  Russia 
in  two  years  than  died  in  the  whole  five 
years’  slaughter  of  the  World  War,  and 
we  are  supposed  to  come  to  the  rescue  of 
Kremlin,  this  charnel  house  built  of 
bohes-a^d  cemented  with  innocent  blood. 

We  are  supposed  to  rescue  this  vile  and 
vicious  system  of  robbery  and  murder,  so 
that  these  Communists  can  in  return  pro- 
selj-te  in  our  country  to  the  end  that  we 
be  robbed  and  murdered  also. 

We,  to  our  own  undoing,  are  supposed 
to  save  the  Soviets  from  the  righteous 
resentment  of  their  own  oppressed  people. 

How  are  we  going  to  save  the  Soviets? 


Dr.  Ammende  points  the  way.  We  must 
come  to  their  aid  with  our  grain  surpluses. 

“Economists,”  says  Dr.  Ammende,  and 
I  quote  him  verbatim,  “have  been  wonder¬ 
ing  how  to  dispose  of  these  surpluses 
wmch  contribute  to  the  distress  of  your 
own  agriculturists,  and  this  seems  to  be  a 
logical  reply.” 

Dr.  Ammende  then  declared  that  the 
most  tragic  feature  of  the  1933  famine 
was  the  fact  that  while  “millions  of  huitum 
beings  were  dying  of  hunger  in  the 
Ukraine"  and  outer  sections  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  some  seventy  million  bushels  of  grain 
— exactly  68,893,323  bushels,  according  to 
our  United  States  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce — were  exported  by  the  Soviets  to 
acquire  foreign  money. 

“There  is  no  doubt  whatever,”  said  Dr. 
Ammende,  “that  the  grain  which  was  ex¬ 
ported  would  have  saved  the  lives  of  a  few 
million  human  beings.” 

Just  a  few  million,  says  Dr.  Ammende 
lightly;  but,  continues  he  sadly: 

‘Their  lives  were  not  saved. 

“It  is  for  me,”  says  Dr.  Ammende, 
“a  great  satisfaction  to  note  that  the 
leaders  of  the  churches  and  the  relig¬ 
ious  organizations  in  the  United  States 
shared  the  opinion  that  the  question  of 
relief  for  the  starving  people  of  the 
Soviet  Union  must  be  dealt  with  inde¬ 
pendently  of  the  political  considerations 
as  a  purely  humanitarian  problem.” 

How  can  we  regard  the  question  “inde¬ 
pendently  of  the  political  considerations”? 

How  can  we  give  aid  and  comfort  to  a 
gang  of  criming  Communists  who  are 
robbing  and  murdering  harmless  farmers 
"to  acquire  foreign  money”  in  order  to 
support  the  government  of  the  proletariat, 
and  to  maintain  the  Red  Army  which 
keeps  the  proletariat  in  power? 

No  wonder  Lenin  said: 

“The  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  is 
nothing  else  than  power  based  upon 
force  and  limited  by  nothing — by  no 
l^d  of  law  and  by  absolutely  no  rule.” 

No  wonder  the  Congress  of  the  Kom- 
intem  of  the  Communists’  Internationale 
declared: 

“We  proclaim  openly  that  our  design 
can  only  be  realized  by  the  violent 
overtbow  of  the  entire  traditional 
social  order.” 

And  then  comes  Stalin,  in  a  public 
address  to  American  Communists,  and 
says: 

“The  American  Communist  Party 
must  be  improved  and  bolshevized. 

“For  that  end  we  must  work  in  order 
to  forge  real  revolutionary  cadres  and  a 
real  revolutionary  leadership  of  the 
proletariat,  capable  of  leading  the  many 
millions  of  the  American  working  class 
toward  the  revolutionary  class 
struggles.” 

Well,  citizens  of  free  America,  do  we 
want  the  cruel  class  rule  of  the  proletariat 
in  our  coimtry? 

Do  we  want  a  dictatorship  based  upon 
force  and  limited  by  no  kind  of  law  and 
absolutely  no  rule? 


Do  we  want  to  see  the  violent  over¬ 
throw  of  the  entire  traditional  social  <«der? 

Do  any  genuinely  American  workers 
want  to  see  the  Aircrican  working  class 
led  towards  revolutionary  class  struggles? 

Do  our  farmers  want  to  be  starved  to 
death  to  support  a  Bed  Army,  a  blood¬ 
stained  army  which  will  murder  them? 

Do  our  competent  business  men,  who 
have  built  the  wealth  of  this  nation,  want 
to  be  plundered  and  driven  out  of  biui- 
ness  by  a  thriftless  and  shiftless  crew  of 
organized  incompetents? 

Do  our  orderly  political  leaders  want  to 
be  replaced  by  a  revolutionary  band  of 
ruthless  assassins? 

Does  anybody  want  the  bloody  des¬ 
potism  of  Communism  in  our  free  America 
except  a  few  incurable  malcontents,  a  few 
sap-headed  college  boys  and  a  few  un- 
bidanced  college  professors,  who  teach 
the  young  and  inexperienced  that  the 
robbery  and  rapine  of  Communism  is — 
save  the  mark — ideology? 

Of  course  the  Soviets  will  say  that  Mr. 
Harold  Denny,  Russian  correspondent  of 
The  New  York  Times,  lies;  that  Dr. 
Ewald  Ammende,  honorary  secretary  of 
the  Intemarional  Aid  Committea  fpr  the 
Starvation  Districts  of  Soviet  Russia, 
lies;  that  Cardinal  Innitzer,  who  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  committee,  lies;  that  Dr. 
Ammende’s  official  photographs  lie;  that 
the  Izvestia,  official  organ  of  the  &viet 
mvemment,  lies;  that  Mr.  Kossior,  well 
known  member  of  the  Moscow  Polit- 
bureau,  lies;  that  everybody  lies;  that 
there  is  no  famine  in  Russia,  no  oppres¬ 
sion  in  Russia,  no  murder  in  Russia;  that 
there  is  nothing  in  Russia  but  peace  and 
prosperity,  and  harmony  and  content¬ 
ment — nothing  but  brotherly  love  and 
tender  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  all. 

But  in  spite  of  the  utter  lack  of  liberty 
in  Russia,  m  spite  of  the  total  suppression 
of  free  speech,  in  spite  of  the  utter  aboli¬ 
tion  of  me  publications,  in  spite  of  mili¬ 
tary  censorship,  in  spite  cff  universal 
terrorism — the  trath  is  slowly  leaking  out 
of  Russia.  AndThe  truth  is  that  revolution 
is  rife,  starvation  stalks  starkly  across  the 
land,  executions  are  commonplaces,  mur¬ 
der  a  routine  of  government;  and  that  the 
national  colors  of  Communism  are  daily 
dipped  in  the  blood  of  subject  classes  to 
keep  them  bright. 

The  truth  b  that  government  by  the 
proletariat,  government  by  the  least  cap¬ 
able  and  the  least  conscientious  element 
of  the  community — government  by  the 
mob,  government  by  ignorance  and  avar¬ 
ice — government  by  tyranny  and  terror- 
bm— ^espotbm  “limited  by  nothing,  by 
no  kind  of  bw  and  by  absolutely  no  rule” 
— -b  the  fearful  failure  that  it  needs  must 
be  and  definitely  deserves  to  be. 

I  thought,  my  friends,  that  you  might 
like  to  know  the  plain,  uncensored  truth. 

I  am  glad  that  this  free  country  of  ours 
permits  me  to  tell  it  to  you. 
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Andrews  Takes 
Post  as  C.M. 


At  Oklo.  City 

Walter  G.  Andrews,  second 
vicepresident  of  International 
Circulation  Managers  Aswxia- 
tion,  has  re¬ 
signed  as  circu¬ 
lation  manager 
of  the  Ft.  Wayne 
( Ind. )  N  e  to  t- 
Sentinel,  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  post  as 
circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the 
Oklahoma  City 
Oklahoman  and 
Timet,  effective 
•Ian.  IS. 


Andre  WB 


Succeeding 
Mr.  Andrews 
will  he  Ralph 

Heckman,  who  has  been  as- 
circulation  manager  of 
tte  News-Sentinel  since  1934. 
Andrews  has  been  circulation 
manager  of  the  paper  for  12t4 
years,  going  to  the  Ft.  Wayne 
pa^r  from  the  Det  Moines 
Register  A  Tribune.  He  was 
Pr®'^*****^  circulation  manager 
M  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch  and 
Pioneer-Press  and  a  member  of 
^e  New  York  Sun’s  circulation 
department.  - 

^•^.rews  fucceeds  to  the  post 
at  Okl^oma  City  formerly  held 
by  John  Black,  who  resigned 
^  summer  to  join  the  Lot 
Angeles  Examiner.  During  his 
stay  with  the  News-Sentinel, 
^drews  was  credited  with  orig- 
l“*Hng  the  News-Sentinel's 
carrier  salesman  scholarship 
plan  nearly  10  years  ago 
As  a  member  of  ICMA,  An¬ 
drews  was  chairman  of  the  as¬ 
sociation's  committee  which  was 
instrumental  in  instituting 
teaching  of  circulation  manage¬ 
ment  in  approximately  SO  col¬ 
leges  and  universities.  He  was 
cj^ed  second  vicepresident  of 
ICBIA  last  June.  He  also  is  a 
past  president  of  Central  SUtes 
urculatlon  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion.  He  is  a  native  of  Balti¬ 
more,  Md.,  and  is  a  veteran  of 
World  War  I, 


■ 

Fire  Rcaes  Plant 
In  Henderson,  N.  C. 

HxNDEasoN,  N.  C.— The  plant 
of  the  Daily  Dispatch  here  was 
virtually  destroyed  by  fire  of 
undetermined  origin  in  the  early 
morning  hours  Dm.  4. 

Three  linotype  machines,  one 
of  them  new,  and  other  new 
equipment  installed  only  last 
month  were  wrecked  complete¬ 
ly.  None  of  the  machinery  in 
the  second-floor  composing  room 
fell  through  the  flooring  to  the 
ground-floor  pressroom,  but  the 
press  was  damaged  as  a  result 
of  the  blaze.  About  ten  tons  of 
paper  also  was  destroyed. 


Meyer  Will  Have 
Office  ai  Post 

WASinMGTON — ^Eugene  Meyer, 
owner  of  the  Washington  Pott, 
who  has  resigned  as  president 
of  the  World  Bank,  will  have 
an  office  at  the  Post,  but  will 
not  return  to  its  active  adminis¬ 
tration  as  editor  and  publisher, 
it  was  announced  Dec.  9. 

His  son-in-law,  Philip  L. 
Graham,  succeeded  him  as  pub¬ 
lisher  and  Herbert  Elliston  of 
the  editorial  staff  became  editor. 


Moses  Joins  Parade; 
Top  Merchandiser 

Lionel  B.  Moses,  who  was  in¬ 
strumental  in  creating  the 
American  Weekly's  merchandis- 
i^  service,  re¬ 
signs  from  that 
publication  after 
two  decades  to 
join  Parade  on 
Jan.  1.  He  wUl 
be  vicepresident 
in  charge  of 
western  opera¬ 
tions  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Bom  in  Col¬ 
umbus,  G  a . , 

Moses  has  spent 
practically  his 
entire  life  as  a  salesman,  sales- 
manager  and  advertising  agency 
account  executive.  Widely  rec¬ 
ognized  and  quoted  as  a  speaker 
and  writer  on  the  subject  of 
advertising  merchandising,  he 
has  been  credited  with  the 
creation  and  development  of 
many  merchandising  ideas, 
a 

$85  Reporter  Scale 
Gront^  in  Cleveland 

Cleveland— The  three  Cleve¬ 
land  dailies  signed  contracts  this 
week  with  the  local  guild  bring¬ 
ing  wage  increases  estimated  at 
$250,000  a  year  to  480  employes. 

The  Plain  Dealer  and  Newt 
contracts  cover  editorial  em¬ 
ployes  while  that  of  the  Press 
covers  commercial  employes  also. 

The  new  contracts  call  for 
general  increases  ranging  from 
$5  to  $15  a  week,  a  top  minimum 
of  $85  a  week  for  reporters  of 
5  years'  experience;  dismissal 
pay  figured  at  one  week's  pay 
for  every  six  months  of  service. 


Moses 


Jingle  bells  I  Telephone  bells  1 
Yuletide’s  on  the  way; 

Be  sparing  of  Long  Distance  calif 
On  Christmas  Eve  and  Day. 

Jingle  bells  I  Telephone  bells  I 
A  million  thanks  to  you 

For  easing  up  on  greeting  calif 


IT'S 

LINOTYPE 

NOW 


So  urgent  calls  get  through  I 


BETTER  HURRY!! 

Answer  that  Classified  Ad 

NOW 
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Features  the 


^HuiLaen^  Of  3i4c4€lcUian^ 


The  GOSS  UNI-FLOW  FOLDER  is  capable  of 
delivering  50,000  to  60,000  completed  news¬ 
papers  per  hour  in  that-logical,  smoker,  folded- 
edtp-iorward  way. 

No  open  ends  to  catch  and  hold  air  as  papers 
travel  along  —  the  GOSS  knee-action  five  fan 
fly  mechanism  automatically  excludes  the  air 
trapped  between  sheets.  This  makes  possible 
more  accurate  count,  easier  gathering  and  speed¬ 
ier  handling.  No  side  pans  are  required  since  the 


papers  are  laid  down  in  perfect  alignment  .  .  . 
this  is  an  exclusive  GOSS  featiu-e  that  also  elim¬ 
inates  conveyor  jams.  Automatic  release  provides 
positive  anti-choke  protection. 

No  “dog-eared”  copies,  creases  or  off-register 
folds  with  the  GOSS  UNI-FLOW  FOLDER. 
Every  paper  is  neatly  and  accuratel/  folded  at 
maximum  press  speed.  The  GOSS  HEADLINER 
produces  HIGHEST  QUALITY  Folding  as  well 
as  highest  quality  printing. 
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BILL  OF  RIGHTS 

THE  ISSth  aimivenaiy  ot  the  adoption  of 
the  Bill  of  Rights  was  observed  quietly 
last  week.  The  U.  S.  being  one  of  the  few 
nations  remaining  in  the  world  with  such 
guarantees  of  Individual  freedom  and  rec¬ 
ognition  of  the  dignity  of  man  one  would 
think  such  an  occasion  would  have  been 
celebrated  with  fanfare.  But,  no!  Little 
attention  was  given  to  it,  and  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  it  was  Just  another  day — Dec.  IS. 

The  creation  of  the  first  amendment 
protecting  free  speech  and  a  free  press, 
ediieh  is  actually  the  foundation  stone  for 
all  our  other  freedoms,  is  worthy  especially 
ot  national  observance  on  Bill  of  Rights 
Day.  If  those  two  guarantees  are  ever 
brrached,  our  other  freedoms  will  tall  one 
hr  osM.  B  haa  happened  elsewhere. 

Pecqiles  of  other  nations  are  actually 
losing  ground  in  their  struggle  for  rights 
similar  to  those  contained  in  our  first  ten 
amendments.  Seymour  Berkson  of  INS 
pcdnted  out  a  few  we^  ago  that  of  the 
then  54  United  Nations  at  least  29  have 
barriers  to  the  free  fiow  of  information. 
Wilbur  Forrest,  president  of  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  reports  that 
very  little  progress  has  been  made  toward 
achievement  of  world  freedom  of  informa¬ 
tion.  "Not  only  here  at  home  is  the  right 
of  the  American  people  to  read  and  to 
know  again  being  challenged  at  this  mo¬ 
ment,  but  evidences  from  abroad  show 
that  postwar  conditions  of  censorship  and 
repression  of  newspapers  have  become 
worse  instead  of  better  during  the  past 
year.” 

Ur.  Forrest  pointed  to  probably  the  most 
dangerous  threat  to  our  own  press  free¬ 
dom:  "Union  leaders  with  power  enough  to 
blackout  the  minds  of  the  American  peo¬ 
ple.” 

“Individuals  who  preside  over  unions  in 
the  publishing  trade  control  the  mechan¬ 
ical  production  ot  newspapers  just  as  ef¬ 
fectively  as  others  control  the  digging  of 
coal,  the  manufacture  of  consumer  goods, 
the  flow  of  transportation,  of  food  and  of 
medicine,  “Ur.  Forrest  said.  “Literally 
overnight  in  a  single  union  an  order  may 
be  given  which  will  silence  all  newspa¬ 
pers  in  a  given  community  or,  for  that 
matter,  most  all  major  newspapers  in  the 
United  States  from  coast  to  coast  and  from 
the  Gulf  to  Canada.” 

We  don’t  believe  any  present  labor 
leader  among  the  newspaper  crafts  has 
any  such  desire,  or  would  be  foolish 
enough,  to  attempt  this.  But  the  me¬ 
chanics  have  been  perfected;  the  possibil¬ 
ity  is  there;  who  knows  what  dreams  of 
power  the  successors  to  today’s  union 
leaders  may  have? 

We  believe  Dec.  15— Bill  of  Rights  Day — 
should  be  publicly  commemorated  every 
year  by  an  Act  of  Congress  as  a  special 
day  of  observance.  It  is  only  one  way  in 
which  we  can  focus  attention  on  the  rights 
and  privileges  all  Americana  enjoy  which 
are  being  attacked  from  within  and  with¬ 
out  If  we  cannot  awaken  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  every  citizen  to  an  awareness  of 
their  freedmns,  and  a  desire  to  keep  and 
protect  them,  we  may  lose  them  suddenly 
by  default. 


Glury  to  Cod  in  the  higheiit,  and  on  earth 
peare.  good  will  toward  men. — St.  Lake,  II;  14. 


CORRECTION,  PLEASEI 

THE  RADIO  industry  is  being  told  it  alone 
is  responsible  for  Lewis'  calling  off  the 
recent  coal  strike.  And  it  is  not  supposed 
to  be  anything  radio  did  or  accomplished 
but  merely  the  threat  of  what  it  might  do. 
The  argument  goes  like  this:  Tiuman  was 
going  to  broadcast  to  the  people  about  the 
strike  after  refusing  to  compromise  with 
Lewis;  the  union  leader  saw  the  Preddent 
meant  business  so  he  called  off  the  strike 
and  Truman  cancelled  his  broadcast. 

As  put  forth  by  Broodcostinp  magazine 
the  conclusion  of  the  radio  industry  is: 
"Could  there  be  a  more  eloquent  testi¬ 
monial  to  the  Impact  and  coverage  of 
radio?  Certainly  Lewis  knew  what  would 
happen,  what  with  public  opinion  already 
outraged  and  with  reasonable  assurance 
that  substantially  the  entire  adult  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  nation  would  be  listening. 
Newspaper  editorial  invective  had  been 
poured  out  at  him  without  apparent  re¬ 
sult.  The  mere  threat  of  President  Tru¬ 
man's  use  of  radio  caused  him  to  fold.” 

This  is  typical  of  the  blue  sky  claims 
that  radio  salesmen  have  been  mouthing 
for  years. 

Apparently,  Broadcasting  missed  Mr. 
Lewis’s  own  statement  of  Dec.  7  in  which 
he  referred  to  the  force  of  public  opinion 
already  being  exerted  against  him  saying 
the  strike  was  terminated  because  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  must  “be  free  from  public 
pressure  superinduced  by  the  hysteria  and 
frenzy  of  an  economic  crisis.” 

The  “public  pressure”  which  Mr.  Lewis 
noticed  was  aroused  in  the  only  way  it 
could  be  aroused — through  the  factual  re¬ 
cital  day  by  day  of  the  drastic  economic 
results  of  tte  mine  shutdowns,  the  closed 
plants,  the  curtailed  transportation,  etc.  as 
reported  in  the  newspaper  columns  and 
over  the  air. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

IN  1947  the  National  Association  of  Manu¬ 
facturers  will  spend  about  three  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  in  a  public  relations  campaign 
to  stress  the  benefits  of  the  American  en¬ 
terprise  system.  That’s  all  grist  to  the 
mill,  but  the  most  important  part  of  the 
NAM  program  is  the  emtfiiasis  on  the  need 
for  local  public  relations  activity. 

Individual  Industries  can  and  should  do 
more  of  this  reselling  the  American  en¬ 
terprise  system  to  the  people  by  telling 
their  own  story  and  that  of  all  industry  in 
their  own  public  relations  advertising  on 
the  local  level. 


NEWS  OF  MOSCOW 
MEETING 

MR.  MOLOTOV  is  reported  as  saying  that 
making  arrangements  for  free  and  full 
coverage  of  the  forthcoming  meeting  of 
Foreign  Ministers  in  Moscow  would  pre¬ 
sent  him  with  problems  that  he  would 
have  to  take  up  with  his  government. 

If  there  is  any  doubt  in  the  Russian  gov¬ 
ernment  mind  as  to  how  correspondents 
would  cover  that  meeting,  a  few  remarks 
of  Paul-Henri  Spaak,  President  of  the  UN 
General  Assembly,  might  shed  some  light. 

On  Oct  23  at  the  opening  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  Mr.  Spaak  said:  "In  the 
final  analysis  the  success  or  failure  of  our 
efforts  depends  on  the  press.”  He  asked 
that  the  press  “do  us  a  great  service;  that 
it  will  agree  not  to  dramatize  unneces¬ 
sarily  our  debates;  that  it  will  refrain  as 
far  as  it  can  from  dwelling  on  the  sensa¬ 
tional  aspects  of  the  news  it  distributes, 
and  that  on  the  other,  hand  it  will  be  a 
powerful  and  active  agent  for  mutual  un¬ 
derstanding.” 

Of  course,  there  was  not  and  could  not 
be  any  agreement  of  the  pi;ess  here  as  to 
how  it  would  cover  the  UN  meetings.  But 
in  the  closing  hours  of  the  meetings  this 
week  a  New  York  Times  interview  with 
Mr.  Spaak  reported  he  was  “high  in  his 
praise  of  the  coverage  by  the  American 
press  and  radio.”  The  interview  con¬ 
tinued:  “He  said  that  he  had  favored  plac¬ 
ing  the  UN  headquarters  in  Europe  be¬ 
cause  of  his  fears  of  the  ‘sensational’  Amer¬ 
ican  press,  but  that  the  press  and  radio 
had  reported  the  Assembly  objectively  and 
with  a  completeness  that  could  not  have 
been  equaled  in  any  other  country.” 

Perhaps  this  expert’s  testimony  on  the 
objectivity  of  the  American  press  will  help 
to  correct  the  misconceptions  held  in  Mos¬ 
cow  and  assist  Mr.  Molotov. 


ATOMS  &  INFORMATION 

WE  RESPECTFULLY  disagree  with  Mrs. 

Eleanor  Roosevelt’s  column  of  Dec.  18 
in  which  she  stated:  “Freedom  of  informa¬ 
tion  has  very  little  to  do  with  the  interna¬ 
tional  control  and  inspection  of  atomic 
energy.” 

If  we  had  not  bad  a  wartime  voluntary 
censorship  it  would  have  been  impossible 
for  the  Oak  Ridge  and  Hanford  plants  to 
be  built  and  the  Alamagordo  experiment 
to  be  held  without  some  Information  (and 
most  likely  detailed  information)  appear¬ 
ing  in  our  newspapers.  Only  under  the 
strictest  secrecy  and  censorship  can  the 
news  of  such  important  developments  be 
suppressed.  Where  a  free  press  exists  such 
secrecy  is  impossible. 

“International  control  and  inspection  of 
atomic  energy”  would  be  an  easy  task  if 
there  was  a  worldwide  free  press,  if  re¬ 
porters  were  free  to  travel  immolested  in 
other  countries,  if  they  all  had  access  to 
transmission  facilities  without  Intervening 
censorship.  Any  government  that  refuses 
to  grant  such  freedom  of  information 
should  be  suspect  because  only  under  con¬ 
ditions  of  secrecy  and  a  news  blackout  can 
atom  bombs  be  made  without  the  world 
knowing  about  It. 
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PRESIDENTIAL  HUDDLE 

S«T«n  prandanU  oi  lha  Notional  Editorial  Aaaociation  at  racaat  NEA 
Adriaorr  Council  soaaion  in  Chicago.:  Loit  to  right  aoatod  Walter 
D.  Allan  (1933),  Broohllna  (Man.)  Chronicla;  Albart  S.  Hordr 
(1943).  (SoinaaTilla  (Go.)  Nawa;  VnU  W.  Loomia  (1937),  La  Chranga. 
(nL)  Citiian.  Standing — Harmon  Boa  (1928).  Northfiald  (Minn.) 
Nawa;  W.  H.  Conrad  (1938).  Madiord  (Wia.)  StarJtawa;  Frad  W.  IBU 
(1948),  Hamburg  (la.)  Baportar  and  Charlaa  Bydar  (1945),  Cobla- 
^11  (N.  Y.)  Timaa.  chairman  oi  tha  Board. 


PERSONAL 

MENTION 


S.  A.  PERKINS,  publiaher  of 

the  BelUngUm  (Waah.)  Her¬ 
ald  and  Olympia  (Wash.)  Olym¬ 
pian,  and  Mas.  Pbocins  cele¬ 
brated  their  SOth  wedding  an¬ 
niversary  Dec.  17, 

'  Dale  Bvenb,  former  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Brainerd 
(Minn.)  Dispatch,  succeeded  E. 
J.  Lawbbncb  as  publisher  of  the 
Spencer  (la.)  Doily  Reporter 
Dec.  16.  Lawrence  has  been 
transferred  to  Los  Angeles  to 
take  charge  of  auditing,  account¬ 
ing  and  tax  matters  connected 
with  the  W.  J,  McGriffin  Com¬ 
pany,  owners  of  tte  Reporter, 
Dispatch  and  eight  other  papers. 

John  Thomas,  a  great-grand¬ 
son  of  William  H.  Hodgson, 
founder  of  the  West  Chester 
(Pa.)  Daily  Local  News,  and 
Joseph  B.  Taylob,  who  has  been 
connected  with  the  paper  for 
more  than  40  years,  are  newly- 
elected  directors  of  the  Daily 
Local  News  Company.  Henhy 
L.  Bbinton,  managi^  editor, 
Mrs.  Ann  Hodgson  Black,  and 
W.  Waldo  Hayes  were  re-elected 
as  directors. 

George  A.  Osborn,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie 
(Mich.)  Evening  Newt,  has  an¬ 
nounced  his  candidacy  for  the 
Republican  nomination  for  re¬ 
gent  of  the  University  of  Michi¬ 
gan  at  the  state  convention  in 
February. 

P.  L.  Jackson,  publisher  and 
editor  of  the  Portland  (Oregon) 
Journal,  and  M.  J.  Frey,  general 
manager  of  the  Portland  Ore¬ 
gonian,  were  named  members  of 
the  Portland  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  for  the  ensuing  year. 

WiuJAM  F.  Hutfman,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Wisconsin  Rapids 
(Wls.)  Daily  Tribune  and  prest- 
dent  of  radio  station  WFHW  and 
the  Wisconsin  Network,  Inc., 
was  re-elected  president  of  the 
Wisconsin  Cranberry  Sales  Co., 
at  the  annual  meeting. 

Emmet  Richards,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Alpena  (Mid.) 
News,  was  elected  first  vice- 
president  of  the  National  Socie^ 
for  Crippled  Children  and  Dis¬ 
abled  Adults  recently.  Sen. 
Arthur  Capper,  publisher  of  the 
Capper  Publications,  Topeka, 
Kan.,  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  board  of  trustees. 

Barrett  C.  Shelton,  publisher 
of  the  Decatur  ( Ala. )  Daily,  was 
elected  vicepresident  of  the 
Alabama  State  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  at  the  annual  meeting. 

Roger  H.  Ferger,  publisher  of 
the  Cininnati  Enquirer,  and 
chairman  of  the  War  Nurses 
National  Memorial  fund  cam¬ 
paign,  staged  a  personal  appear¬ 
ance  of  Ginger  Rogers  at  the 
prevue  of  her  picture,  "Tlie 
Magnificent  Doll”  at  a  theater 
in  Cincinnati. 

John  H.  Perry,  Sr.,  owner  of 
the  Jaektonville  (Fla.)  Journal 
and  several  other  Florida  news¬ 
papers  was  named  a  member 
of  the  Florida  State  Tubercu¬ 
losis  Board  Dec.  16.  Before  he 
received  the  appointment,  he  re¬ 
signed  as  a  member  of  the 


Everglades  National  Park  As¬ 
sociation,  since  he  was  not 
eligible  to  serve  on  both  boards. 

Enoch  Brown,  vicepresident 
and  general  manager  of  the 
Memphis,  Teiin.,  Publishing 
Company,  is  chairman  of  a 
Public  Relations  Division  of  the 
Memphis  Chamber  of  Commerce 

T.  A.  Smith,  editor,  of  the 
Spartanburg  (S.  C.)  Journal, 
has  been  named  chaiiman  of  the 
subcommittee  on  planning  tor  a 
proposal  that  600  land-housing 
units  at  Camp  Croft,  Spartan¬ 
burg,  be  converted  into  low- 
eost  housing  for  veteranx 

Walter  J.  Lyon,  editor,  of  the 
Binghamton  (N.  Y.)  Sun,  Fred 
W.  Stein,  editor  of  the  Bingham¬ 
ton  Prett,  and  Harvey  W.  TkAVis, 
editor  of  the  Endicott  (N.  Y.) 
Bulletin,  will  serve  as  judges 
of  essays  submitted  by  Broome 
County  high  school  students  in 
a  safety  essay  contest. 

Carl  D.  Groat,  editor,  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Pott,  has  joined  the 
WLW  panel  for  the  World  Front 
Observer  programs.  Groat  was 
formerly  Berlin  correspondent 
for  the  United  Press. 

Henry  Belk,  editor  of  the 
Goldsboro  (N.  C.)  Newt-Argut, 
was  elected  president  of  the 
Eastern  North  Carolina  Press 
Association,  a  branch  of  the 
North  Carolina  Press  Associa¬ 
tion. 

W.  W.  Ball,  editor  of  the 
Charleston  (S.  C.)  News  and 
Courier,  was  elected  president 
of  the  Charleston  Club,  one  of 
the  city’s  oldest  clubs  for  men. 

Robert  J.  Mitchell,  publisher 
of  the  Rutland  (Vt.)  Herald, 
and  Mrs.  Virginia  Wright 
Buckingham  were  married  re¬ 
cently. 

WnuAM  J.  Conners,  HI,  as¬ 
sistant  adltor  and  publiaher  of 
the  Buffalo  Courier-Express,  and 
Mrs.  Conners  annoimced  the 
birto  of  a  son  recentiy. 


In  The  Business  Office 


Lyle  T.  Harper,  business 
manager  for  Reno,  Nev.,  News¬ 
papers.  Inc.,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Reno  Advertis¬ 
ing  Club. 

Edgar  A.  Gwynne,  business 
manager,  Spartanburg  (S.  C.) 
Herald-Journal  and  a  member 
of  the  board  of  directors,  Ameri¬ 
can  Business  Club,  is  among 
leaders  in  a  movement  to  form 
an  8-club  Spartanburg  Inter- 
City  Club  Council. 

Harry  Hawkins,  national  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Evening  Bulletin,  has 
been  initiated  an  honorary  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Franklin  (Biapter, 
Alpha  Delta  Sigma,  professional 
advertising  fraternity  of  the 
Pennslsrvania  State  Ciollege. 

Edwin  H.  Roberts,  former 
circulation  department  promo¬ 
tion  manager  for  the  Portland 
Oregonian,  has  accepted  the 
position  of  city  circulation  man¬ 
ager  for  the  Denver  Pott. 

Gibson  McCabe,  a  onetime 
member  of  the  promotion 
department  of  the  New  York 
Timet  and  later  circulation  Di¬ 
rector  of  Newsweek,  has  been 
named  advertising  manager  of 
Newsweek. 

Elmer  Schroeder,  circulation 
manager  of  the  Milwaukee 
Journal,  has  completed  2S  years 
with  the  newspaper.  He  was 
honored  by  his  associates  at  a 
party. 

T.  S.  Bradford,  advertising 
salesman,  Spartanburg  (S.  C.) 
Herald- Journal,  has  b^n  named 
secretary  of  the  Spartanburg 
American  Business  Club. 

James  Sturgis  May  and  Gil¬ 
bert  E.  ^irrHERN  have  joined 
the  advertising  staff  of  the  High 
Point  (N.  C.)  Enterprise. 

Carl  Henniger  1^  left  his 
(Contimiad  on  page  40) 
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UFS  contributors 


CHILDS,  IdARQUIS 
(Washington  Calling) 
CHUROilLL,  RANDOLPH 
(World  Events) 
CUNNINGHAM,  BILL 
eOWARD,  JANE 
(You  and  Your  Child) 
HANSEN,  HARRY 
(The  Hnt  Reader) 
NOVER,  RARNET 
ROOSEVELT,  ELEANOR 
(My  Day) 

RUARK,  ROBERT  C. 
SKOLSKY,  SIDNEY 
(In  Hollywood) 

STOKES,  THOMAS  L 


(Airpower) 

WiaiAMS.  JOE 

(Sports) 


ARRIOLA.  eUS 

(Gordo) 

8ERDANIER,  PAUL 
(Editorial  cartoons) 

BRENT  and  KIDA 
(Judge  Wright) 
BRINKERHOFF,  ROBERT  M. 

(Little  Mary  MUup) 
BURROUGHS.  EDGAR  RICE 
(Tarzan) 

BUSHMILLER,  ERNIE 
(Nancy  and  Fritii  Ritz) 
CAPP.  AL 
(LiT  Abner) 

DIRKS,  RUDCJLPH 
(Captain  &  The  Kids) 
FORMHALS,  HENRY 
(Joe  Jinks) 

HESS.  ERWIN  L 
(The  Good  Old  Days) 

HIX,  ERNEST 

(Strange  As  It  Seems) 

LEFF,  SAM 
(Curly  Kayoe) 

MAULDIN.  BILL 
MOSSLER,  ARNIE 
(The  Young  Idee; 

O'NEILL.  HARRY  F. 

(Broncho  Kll) 

PIEROni.  JOHN 
(Sports) 

PLUMB  and  FOX 
(Ella  Cinders) 

SANSONE.  LEONARD 
(The  Wolf) 

VAN  BUREN.  RAEBURN 
(Abbie  an'  Slats) 

VERRAL  and  PLASTINO 
(Hap  Hopper) 

WATSO 

(Hawkshaw  the  Detective) 
WORTMAN,  DENYS 
(Everyday  Movies) 

and  the  eoiire  lieff  of 
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Personals 

contintted  from  page  39 


position  as  chief  of  the  dispatch 
desk.  Portland  Oregonian  to 
foin  the  classified  advertising 
sales  staff.  He  has  been  suc¬ 
ceeded  tqr  Waixt  Hage,  his 
former  assistant.  Charles  Tar- 
bush  has  joined  the  business 
staff.  Mrs.  Helen  Walker  has 
returned  to  the  payroll  depart¬ 
ment  Ernest  'West  has  been 
transferred  from  the  classified 
to  the  display  advertising  sales 
staff.  He  and  BIrs.  West  re¬ 
cently  announced  the  birth  of  a 
child. 

John  T.  Twiss,  Hood  River, 
Ore.,  branch  manager  for  the 
circulation  department  of  the 
Portland  Oregonian,  and  Mrs. 
Tw^  recent^  announced  the 
birth  of  a  son.  Rodney  Mc- 
PHAAixas,  Oswego  branch  man¬ 
ager,  and  Mas.  McPreeters  an¬ 
nounced  the  birth  of  a  daughter. 
Clad  Parker,  Newburg  branch 
manager,  and  BSrs.  Parker  an¬ 
nounced  the  birth  of  a  son. 

W.  E.  M’Leod,  veteran  chief 
of  the  traffic  bureau  of  the  ^- 
sociated  Press  at  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  has  retired. 


EUTOB  &  PUBUSHEB 


naluta  esUfaluhcd  March  24.  It84;  Newt- 
Mpcnfooi,  March.  l$92;  Fourth  Eftate. 
Much  1.  1894;  Editor  ft  Pi^iaher.  Ofr 
ccaher  7.  1901;  Advertiaimr,  F^rnary 

I,  192S.  Tttlca  Pateoted  and  Eeteistercd. 

Contenta  cppyriahtcd  1946. _ 

Tn  iLoiToa  ft  Publubb  Co^  Ivc 
Jams  Wmobt  Baown 

Pr#r»dntl _ 

Gtmtni  PmbHc^tion  0§ieui 
ScTMtccBth  Floor.  Times  Tower 
42d  St.  ft  Broadway.  NVw  York  18.N.  Y. 

BRrmnt  9-MS^3oS!^i*.  3055  »  305t 
a  MBwtraraa  ros  MAKaas  or  nawararaas 
Roanr  U.  Baown.  Editor:  Jaaom  U. 
WaLasB.  Hmmogmg  EdULor:  Samobl 
Rovmbb.  Asooeioto  Editor:  STarmn  J. 
Moncaaa.  Nowu  Editor:  Bbttt  Fbbibt.. 
William  Rbbb.  Hauw  M.  STaoBTon. 
Ftmtmrrs;  Janar  HasLarT,  Librmrioo, 
Umbs  WaiOHT  Baown.  Ja..  PmbHtkor; 
CnaBLBS  T.  Stoabt,  Ctnrrot  Mono§or 
and  Adotnmm0  •Dwoetor:  Josiab  B. 
KaanaT,  Markafin#  ond  tUtoorck  Mom- 
ootr:  Qooocm  H.  Siaaim.  Cireuiotion 
Jtanaarr;  Bbttt  Loo  Hicks.  Clotmfiod 

and  Pioermomt  Momoptr. _ 

Woskin0tom  4,  D.  C-,  Bmrrou,  Jambs  J. 
Bvtlbb.  1277  Notiomoi  Frrtt  Btd§.,  Tele* 

phone  Metropolitan  08234)824. _ 

Ckieogo  Bnreou,  810  London  Gnoran^ 
tee  &  Accident  Bldg.,  360  No.  Mickigon 
Ave.,  ChiM  I.  III.  Tel..  State  4898; 
Gaoacs  A.  BaanMNSuac.  Editor;  Habbt 
E.  Black,  AdvertitUtg  Refresentotive. 
PMIadWMia  Bnreom.  1046  Ctmmetcioi 
Tnut  Boh-t  ISth  and  Market  Sit.,  Philo. 

J.  Pa..  Rltnhie  64SU;  Caaaus 

W.  Dukb.  Corespondent. _ 

Pocific  Const  Editor,  Campsbll  Watsob. 
Mitts  BniUmg,  Son  Proneisco  4;  THe- 

phooe.  Sutter  1393.  _ 

Poei$e  Const  Adoori 
Duncan  A.  Scott. 

Fraadaoo  4;  Tcln 
and  408  PsrMnm  1 
Angeles  13;  Telephoiw,  Miehlnan~'0921. 
Landan.  Bnglomd,  olNeei  Allan  Dbla- 
Tons.  Mnmoger;  nddreu  c/o  F.  W. 

Ltd.,  37  Norfolk  Street,  Lon 


Bridges. 


»C2. 


Ports,  Fronee,  Editor,  Garaoa  Lanca- 
laan.  48  Avemne  do  Ports,  Vineennss, 
{Seine),  Fronee. 

SusscBEPTion  Ratbs:  By  maO  payable  in 
advance:  United  States  and  Uand  Poe* 
sesstons  $4  per  year:  Canada.  84.50; 
Poreiipi.  8S.  Indnding  Year  B^ 
numbu 


In  The  Editorial  Rooms 

Robert  D.  Potter,  for  six 
years  science  editor  of  the 
American  Weekly,  announced 
his  resignation  and  the  founding 
of  The  Wordshop  at  Scar 
borough,  N.  Y.  The  Wordshop 
will  be  an  independent  organi¬ 
zation  reporting  and  interpret¬ 
ing  the  discoveries  of  science, 
technology  and  medicine  for  the 
press,  magazines  and  radio.  His 
resignation  will  be  effective  Jan. 
1. 

Thomas  F.  Stattord,  telegraph 
editor  df  the  Beckley  (W,  Va.) 
Raleigh  Register,  has  been 
named  prisnaging  editor  to  suc¬ 
ceed  RvnwLPH  Norton  who  will 
resign  -Jan.  1,  to  join  the 
Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer. 

Michael  K.  Prendergast  has 
resigned  as  public  relations  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Maryland  State 
Employment  Service  to  join  the 
Rockville  ( Md. )  Independent- 
Standard  as  managing  editor. 
Prendergrast  also  will  head  a 
new  Maryland  State  Legion 
paper  to  be  published  after  the 
first  of  the  year.  He  is  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Publications  Com¬ 
mittee.  Department  of  Maryland 
American  Legion. 

Ralph  Brewer,  managing  edi 
tor  of  the  Alexandria  (La.) 
Town  Talk,  and  self-taught 
artist,  has  had  nine  one-man 
shows  of  his  work  in  galleries 
throughout  the  country  during 
the  last  year. 

R.  M.  Hitt,  Jr.,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  of  the  Charleston  (S.  C.) 
Evening  Pott,  is  assistant  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Charleston  Chal¬ 
lenges  Bureau,  a  new  civic 
promotion  organization 

Robert  Lawler,  onetime  as¬ 
sistant  sports  editor  of  the  New 
Bedford  ( Mass.  I  Standard- 
Times,  has  been  named  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  English  section. 
Panama  City  ( Republic  of 
Panama)  Panama  American. 

Clair  Johnson  has  left  the 
Washington  bureau,  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  to  join  the  Salt 
Lake  City  (Utah)  Tribune  as 
executive  news  editor.  He  was 
employed  by  that  newspaper 
between  1937  and  1939. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Coulson, 
former  reporter,  Detroit  Free 
Press,  has  joined  the  Lajolla 
( Calif. )News  as  news  editor. 

Royal  Brougham,  sports  edi¬ 
tor,  Seattle  (Wash.)  Post-Intel- 
ligencer,  was  selected  as  Seat¬ 
tle's  first  citizen  of  1946  by  the 
Seattle  Real  Estate  Board.  He 
will  receive  a  bronze  placque 
for  "outstanding,  unselfish  civic 
service  to  the  community.” 

Al  Jennings,  sports  editor  of 
the  Greensboro  (N.  C.)  Record, 
has  been  named  sports  editor  of 
the  North  Carolina  State  Col¬ 
lege  News  Service  at  Raieigh, 
N.  C. 

Eddie  Miller,  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Portland  Ore¬ 
gonian,  has  been  chosen  as  a 
member  of  the  editorial  board 
of  “Ore  Oregon,”  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Oregon  alumni  magazine. 

Beatrice  A.  Thrapp,  for  three 
years  with  International  News 
Service  in  Des  Moines  and  Chi¬ 
cago.  has  Joined  the  editorial 


staff  of  the  English  Section, 
Panama  Citg  (Republic  of  Pa¬ 
nama)  Panama  American. 

Robert  DeWolpe,  night  police 
reporter,  Detroit  Free  Press,  has 
been  elected  vicepresident  of  the 
Anti-Vivisection  League,  Inc.,  of 
Michigan. 

C.  G.  McQuaid  has  joined  the 
copy  desk,  Detroit  News.  George 
Weiswasser  has  left  the  copy 
desk  to  become  editor  of  the 
Detroit  Jewish  Chronicle. 

Doris  Klein  has  left  the  De¬ 
troit  bureau.  United  Press,  to 
join  the  Ford  News  bureau.  - 

Julian  Lancer,  who  was  at 
one  time  on  the  business  staff 
of  the  Portland  Oregon  Journal 
and  more  recently  was  public 
relations  director  of  the  Kaiser 
Shipyards  in  Richmond.  Calif., 
and  John  H.  Wintersteen.  for¬ 
merly  of  the  Omaha  Bee-News 
and  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune,  have 
opened  a  public  relations  agency 
in  San  Francisco. 

Jesse  Abramson  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  has  been 
re-elected  president  of  the  Foot¬ 
ball  Writers’  Association,  and 
Stanley  Woodward,  also  of  that 
newspaper,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors.  Frank  Kelley,  assistant 
chief  of  the  Washington  bureau, 
has  finished  a  book  covering  the 
occupation  of  Japan.  Mac  R. 
Johnson  is  enroute  to  Buenos 
Aires  where  he  will  cover  Latin 
America.  Ed  Hartrich  is  re¬ 
turning  from  Frankfurt  and  will 
be  replaced  by  William  Att- 
wood. 

Ben  Hur  Lampman,  veteran 
editorial  wcilsr  for  the  Portland 
Oregonian  will  have  his  sixth 
book  published  this  spring  by 
Crowell.  It  will  be  a  collection 
of  Oregonian  columns  and  nu¬ 
merous  short  stories,  including 
two  which  won  the  O'Henry 
Memorial  awards. 

Morris  Frank,  sports  and  fea¬ 
ture  writer  for  the  Houston 
(Tex.)  Post,  was  negotiator  tor 
backers  of  the  Oil  Bowl  football 


On  Weinberg's  Staff 

Robert  H.  Montis,  circulation 
manager  of  the  Columbia 
(Mo.)  Missourian  the  last  six 
years,  has  become  ossociated 
with  Dean  Weinberg  of  Evan¬ 
ston.  IlL  in  the  promotion  of 
newspaper  boy  insurance.  He 
will  cover  the  Central  and 
Southern  states. 


game  to  be  played  Jan.  1,  and 
went  to  the  Pacific  Coast  to  ob¬ 
tain  St.  Mary's  of  California  as 
opponent  in  the  bowl  for  Geor¬ 
gia  Tech. 

Barbara  Dexter,  formerly  of 
the  research  staff  of  Newsweek, 
has  joined  the  Hagerstown  ( Md. ) 
Morning  Herald  as  a  general  as¬ 
signments  reporter. 

Joseph  Quinn,  formerly  on  the 
editorial  side  of  the  United  Press 
bureau  in  Los  Angeles,  has  been 
named  business  representative 
of  U.P.  at  Los  Angeles  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Jack  Gale,  assigned  to  the 
Southwest  Division. 

Susan  Naves,  reporter,  Spar¬ 
tanburg  (S.  C.)  Journal,  has 
been  named  publicity  chairman 
of  the  Spartanburg  Pilots  Club. 

Cele  Roberts,  until  recently 
women's  editor,  Spartanburg 
(S.  C.)  Herald-Joumal,  has 

been  named  program  director  of 
Station  WORD,  Spartanburg. 

John  F.  Cook,  columnist  for 
the  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Herald- 
Journal,  has  been  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Aviation  Club  of 
Syracuse. 

Richard  G.  Runk,  for  17  years 
a  staff  member  of  the  York 
( Pa. )  Gazette  and  Daily,  has 
been  named  publicity  director  of 
the  Community  Fund  of  Buffalo. 
During  the  war  he  was  publicity 
assistant  at  the  Buffalo  Arms 
Corporation. 

Sandy  Wood,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  labor-news  reporter  for 
(Continued  on  page  42) 
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The  artists,  writers  and  staff  of  our 
syndicate  thank  you  all  for  your 
patronage,  friendship  and  good  will 
and  extend  their  best  wishes  for 
Christmas  and  the  New  Year. 


Chicago  Tribune-  New  York  News 
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NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


UNION  PACIFIC 

Your  industry  is  one  of  hundreds  served  by  Union  Pacific; 
Every  shipper  is  assured  of  efficient,  dependable  transpor¬ 
tation  when  materials  or  merchandise  are  earmarked  for  the 
Strategic  Middle  Route,  uniting  the  East  with  the  Midwest, 
Intermountain,  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Union  Pacific  provides  specifically  designed  cars,  various 
services  and  departments,  to  assure  proper  handling  of  a 
wide  diversity  of  products. 

Union  Pacific’s  facilities  and  equipment  are  ready  to  meet 
the  heaviest  needs  of  commerce.  Traffic  experts  are  stationed 
from  coast -to-coast.  They  will  help  you  with  that  next  ship¬ 
ment — and  every  shipment. 

For  dependable,  fast  freight  service  always  . . . 


be  Specific  - 

(Cli)  "Union  Pacific 


ItfTM  I  fu  I  tumTv 


ir  Vmlon  Mill  glrntUy 

con/IrfufiCtel  rmgmrJImg 

mwmimhim  iiulustrimt  titmm  hmving 
trm€kmg0  fmcUHim*  In  thm  tarrltonr 
It  ••rvm,  ^ddrmts  ImtumtHmt  Ocpt^ 
Vnian  fmetfie  Rmiiromd,  Otmmkm 


UNION  PACIFIC  RAILROAD 

IN  WIND,  RAIN,  SNOW  OR  HAIL  e  YOUR  FREIGHT  GETS  THERE  BY  RAILI 
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Linotype  Fetes 
London  Mirror 
Executives 

John  F.  E.  Coope,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  London  Daily  Mirror, 
and  associates  on  a  visit  to 
America  were  guests  of  honor  at 
luncheon  given  hy  the  Linotype 
Company  at  the  Waldorf-As- 
toi^  Hotel,  Dec.  12. 

With  Mr.  Coope  were  John 
Sampson.  New  York  correspond¬ 
ent  for  the  Mirror;  A.  R.  F. 
Anderson,  consulting  architect; 
George  S.  Bull,  printing  mana¬ 
ge,  and  H.  E.  C.  NichoUs  R. 
Hoe  A  Co.,  of  London. 

Joseph  T.  Mackey,  Linotype 
president,  greeted  the  guests, 
with  Harry  L.  Gage,  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  pre^dlng.  Mr.  Coope 
gave  an  informal  talk,  and 
James  Wright  Brown,  president 
of  Eorroa  fc  Poblishes,  re¬ 
sponded. 

Among  the  guests  were  Wil¬ 
liam  E.  Robinson,  business  man¬ 
ager,  James  McGowan,  produc¬ 
tion  manager,  and  Araur  H. 
Biuma,  mechanical  superintend¬ 
ent,  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribaac;  CoL  Gilbert  T.  Hodges 
of  the  New,3ork  Sun;  Harold 
Hall,  business  manager,  and  C. 
J.  Strang,  mechanical  superin¬ 
tendent,  of  the  New  York  Times; 
Frank  D.  Schroth,  publisher, 
and  Stephen  J.  lAmbert,  produc¬ 
tion  manager,  ot  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle;  Fred  L.  Crane,  president, 
and  Rufus  R.  Ness,  business 
manager,  of  the  Elizabeth  (N. 
J.)  Doily  Journal;  Harry  B. 
Adsit,  general  manager  ot  the 
Passaic  (N.  J.)  Herald-Newt; 
Arthur  L.  Hodges,  editor  of  the 
Nassau  Daily  Review-Star  ot 
Rockville  Centre,  N.  Y.;  J.  M. 
McClelland,  publisher  ot  the 
Lonyoieio  (Wash.)  Daily  Netos; 
WiUiam  Mapel,  vicechainnan  of 
the  Publishers'  Association  of 
New  York  City;  W.  E.  Wines, 
manager  of  the  mechanical  de¬ 
partment  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers’  Association; 
Jock  Lawrence  of  the  J.  Arthur 
Rank  Organization,  Inc.,  New 
York  City;  Oscar  Roesen  of  the 
Wood  Newspaper  Manufacturing 
Co.,  and  W.  B.  Moore,  first 
vicepresident  of  the  Montmor¬ 
ency  Paper  Co.,  Inc. 

Other  members  of  the  Lino- 
tjrpe  organization  present  were 
Walter  B.  Patterson,  president 
of  Canadian  Linotype,  Ltd.,  and 
Linotype  director  of  agencies; 
George  W.  Mattox,  president  of 
Linotypo  do  Brasil,  Rio  de 
Janeiro;  Reginald  Orcutt,  vice- 
president  for  overseas;  C.  C. 
Rhame,  manager  of  the  New 
York  sigency;  Henry  J.  Lucero, 
manager  of  the  overseas  divis¬ 
ion;  John  E.  Allen,  editor  of  the 
Linotype  Newt;  Edward  D. 
Betts,  technical  advisor;  Peter 
J.  Burton,  special  representative, 
and  J.  C.  Beale,  A.  B.  Bedell. 
W.  K.  Edward  and  E.  L.  Wag¬ 
oner  production  engineers. 

B 

Has  Spedod  Edition 

The  Decatur  (Ind.)  Daily 
Democrat  issued  a  special  eight- 
page  supplement  with  its  regu¬ 
lar  editions  Dec.  7  to  hall  a 
new  home  development  project. 
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Among  those  present  at  the  Linotype  luncheon  hoimring  lehn  F.  E. 
Coope  an^  associotes  oi  the  London  Daily  Mirror.  In  front  row. 
center,  are  Messrs.  Coops  and  Mackey.  Standing  beside  them  are 
George  S.  BulL  printing  manager  of  the  Mirror  (left),  and  A.  R.  F. 
Anderson,  consulting  architect. 

United  Press  staff  in  Fresno. 

PERSONALS  JoE  WnjciNS,  former  copy  boy. 

continued  from  page  40  Detroit  Free  Frets,  has  joined 
the  San  Diego  Journal. 

the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-  James  A.  MacLean,  former 
Journal  and  director  of  employe  Seattle.  Wash.,  newspaper  man. 
relations  for  the  Courier-Jour  has  been  named  chief  of  the 
nal.  the  Louisville  Times.  WHAS  business  and  economic  informa- 
and  Standard  Gravure  Corpora-  tion  staff  of  the  Pacific  North- 
tion.  In  addition  to  his  wide  west  office  of  the  United  States 
newspaper  experience.  Wood  is  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

a  member  of  the  Kentucky  Bar  ,  _  .  _ _ 

Association  and  for  three  years 

engaged  in  industrial  relations  Wojid  Wars  I  and  H  »nd 
work  in  New  York  City.  on  the  Spring/ield 

(Mass.)  Union,  has  been  named 
Tommy  Devine  has  left  the  an  assistant  secretary  on  the 
sports  bureau  of  the  United  staff  of  Massachusetts  governor- 
Press  in  Chicago  to  join  the  elect  Robert  F.  Bradford, 
sports  department  of  the  Detroit  „  r  ,  « 

Free  Preif  as  a  special  writer.  Leonard  staff 

James  S.  Pooler,  veteran  fea-  writer,  Greensboro  ( N.  C.) 
ture  writer.  Free  Press,  is  filling  *f*i®s,  covered  the  na- 

in  as  stage  and  screen  editor  for  con^^ntion  of  the  Amer- 

Len  G.  Shaw  who  has  held  the  jean  Farm  Bureau  Federation  in 
position  more  than  40  years.  Mr.  Francisco. 

Shaw  is  recuperating  from  an  Robert  Wronker,  formerly 
illness.  with  the  Mediterranean  edition. 

John  S.  Waoner  of  the  Bronz:  Stars  and  Stripes,  and  Patwcia 
(N.  Y.)  Home  News  was  elected  formerly  of  the  New 

Dec.  16  to  the  presidency  of  the  X.'"''  w.”’*’  ‘‘“J® 

Inner  Circle,  an  organization  of 
tomer  and  present  political 

Robert  L.  Perry,  former  busi  r™!' 

ness  and  financial  editor,  De  *9'^  °/ **** 
troff  Free  Press,  and  more  re 

cently  a  public  relations  execu-  announced  the  birth  of  a  son 
tive,  has  joined  with  C.  P. 

Fisken,  former  advertising  man-  Clyde  Bates,  a  reporter  for 
ager  of  Chevrolet  Motor  Dlvi-  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  and  Mrs. 
sion,  to  form  Sales  Counselors,  Bates  announced  the  birth  of  a 
Inc.  daughter  Nov.  10. 

Kate  Timmerman  Harris,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  publicity  depart¬ 
ment,  Alabama  State  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  has  joined  the 
Montgomery  Alabama  Journal 
as  a  reporter. 

Harry  Stoeckel,  journalism 
student  at  Fresno  State  College. 

Fresno,  Calif,,  has  joined  the 


Frauds#  Strike 
Mark  Report 
Of  Linotype  Co. 

The  annual  report  of  J.  T. 
Mackey,  president  of  Mergen- 
thaler  Linotype  Co.,  deals  large¬ 
ly  with  pickets  and  peculations. 

For  in  the  year  ending  Sept. 
30,  the  company  had  its  share 
of  labor  trouble,  with  a  five 
months’  shutdown,  and,  in  addi¬ 
tion,  It  made  the  headlines  with 
the  arrest  of  William  Arthur 
Nickel,  long-trusted  employe. 

Sales,  less  returns  and  allow¬ 
ances,  totalled  96,522,127,  but 
expenses  of  98,488,160  turned 
t^t  into  a  91,884,032  “loss  from 
operations."  Tax  refunds  and 
other  items  cut  down  the  net 
loss  to  9414,303. 

Mr.  Mackey  calls  the  fiscal 
year  "one  of  the  most  turbulent 
periods  in  the  history  of  mod¬ 
em  industry.”  By  March,  he 
related,  the  factory  was  geared 
to  quantity  production,  contin¬ 
gent  upon  an  adequate  supply  of 
materials  and  labor. 

"Then,  on  the  first  of  that 
month,”  his  report  states,  “the 
factory  was  completely  closed 
and  kept  closed  until  July  29, 
by  a  strike  of  our  factory  em¬ 
ployes.  .  .  . 

“It  is  gratifying  to  be  able 
to  say  that  our  factory  is  now 
working  day  and  night  and  that 
orders  on  hand  and  in  prospect 
will  tax  our  manufacturing  fa¬ 
cilities  to  the  full  for  a  long 
time  to  come,  if  a  continuous 
flow  to  the  plant  of  raw  ma¬ 
terials  and  parts  can  be  main¬ 
tained.” 

The  company  has  made  ar¬ 
rangements  for  the  eimansion 
and  further  mechanization  of 
the  Taylor  and  Co.  plant  which 
is  Mergenthaler's  main  supplier 
of  gray  iron  castings.  A  new 
plant  in  England  is  expected  to 
be  in  operation  in  the  spring, 
but  thus  far  officials  have  been 
unable  to  make  direct  contact 
with  the  officers  of  the  Berlin 
subsidiary. 

Alleged  frauds  and  forgeries 
charged  against  Nickel  and  his 
associates  amount  to  wproxl- 
mately  9800.000,  but  Mr.  Mackey 
adds:  “We  can  say  that  any 
loss  to  the  company  on  account 
of  these  thefts  can  reasonably 
be  expected  to  be  much  less 
than  that  amount.” 

Had  the  non-striking  em¬ 
ployes  not  been  excluded  from 
the  plant  and  general  offices 
throughout  the  strike,  share¬ 
holders  are  told,  “it  is  a  prac¬ 
tical  certainty  that  these  fraud.s 
would  have  been  discovered 
months  sooner  than  they  were.” 

An  item  of  9863,295.10  is  car¬ 
ried  on  the  statement  as  a  “Sus¬ 
pense”  account  pending  final 
determination  of  the  amount  re¬ 
coverable. 


Wedding  Bells 

ROBERT  WALLER  of  the  Mem¬ 
phis,  Tenn..  bureau.  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  and  O'Neil  Mar- 
TiNDALE  on  Nov.  15  at  Walnut. 
Mass. 


Outlanders  Arrive 

Among  foreign  newspaper¬ 
men  in  New  York  City  on  busi¬ 
ness  are  Tuure  Jalkanen,  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  Uusi  Suomi, 
Helsinki,  Finland,  and  A.  N. 
Sivaraman,  publisher  of  the 
Indian  Express,  Madras.  India, 
and  associated  papers. 
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No  flipping  in  San  Francisco 


Sometimes  it’s  almost  necessary  to  flip  a  coin  in 
choosing  between  media — they  seem  that  close  to¬ 
gether  in  the  factors  that  space-buyers  study. 

But  not  in  San  Francisco.  The  Examiner  leads  by 
every  measurable  standard — FIRST  in  news,  circu¬ 
lation,  advertising  and  public  service.  And  that’s 
been  going  on  for  more  than  .50  years. 


nationauy  represented  *y 

THE  HEARST  ADVERTISING  SERVICE 


Son  Francisco  EXAMINER 

FIRST  FOR  MORE  THAN  50  YEARS 
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Henry  Cassidy 
Elected  Head 
Of  Paris  Club 

By  G«oig»  ^Angalaan 

Pahis  —  Tbe  Anclo-American 
Press  Association  oP  Paris  is 
very  much  beck  on  the  map. 
and  at  its  meeting  Dec.  11  it 
elected  Henry  C.  Cassidy,  Euro¬ 
pean  Director  of  the  National 
Broadcasting  Co.,  as  president 
for  1947.  Cassidy  follows  Har¬ 
old  King,  Paris  correspondent  of 
Reuters,  after  a  year  in  which 
the  association  regained  its  pre¬ 
war  position -and  prestige. 

When  the  Germans  occupied 
Paris  in  June  1940,  the  Associa¬ 
tion  more  or  less  disbanded, 
more,  for  the  British  members, 
nearly  all  of  whom  had  left  for 
England,  and  less,  for  the  small 
band  of  AmeriBn»-^roITespond- 
ents  left  In  Paris  who  made  a 
brave  show  at  keeping  things 
going. 

Slocombe  lastrumantal 

Very  fine  work  was  performed 
in  London  by  George  Slocombe 
(now  Paris  corespondent  of  the 
Toronto  Star)  a  former  presi¬ 
dent,  who  gathered  American 
and  British  members  together 
and  kept  the  Association's  fiag 
flying.  The  first  guest  was 
General  de  Gaulle,  who  at¬ 
tended  a  luncheon  given  by  the 
association  in  his  honor  at  the 
Savoy  Hotel.  General  de  Gaulle 
was  also  one  of  the  first  guests 
of  the  section  of  the  Anglo- 
American  Press  Association  of 
Paris  who  were  in  Algiers  in 
1943,  where  William  Bird,  secre¬ 
tary,  began  work  for  reorgani¬ 
zation  which  be  carried  on  un¬ 
tiringly  when  once  again 
members  could  gather  in  Paris, 
where  their  association  had 
been  foimded  in  1907. 

On  the  liberation  of  Paris, 
in  August,  1944,  it  was  not  im¬ 
mediately  possible  for  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  to  resume  its  activities, 
most  of  the  British  and  Ameri¬ 
can  correspondents  being  then 
attached  to  SHAEF.  When  the 
war  was  over,  the  Association 
reorganized,  in  the  autumn  of 
1945,  with  Paul  Scott  Mowrer 
(New  York  Pott),  also  a  former 
president,  as  president. 

At  the  same  time,  an  innova¬ 
tion  was  the  admission  of 
women  correspondents  and 
radio  correspondents,  the  women 
correspondents  numbering  eight, 
and  &e  radio  correspondents 
seven,  out  of  a  total  member¬ 
ship  of  121,  of  whom  106  are 
active  and  15  associate  members. 

The  first  postwar  year  of  the 
Association  ended  with  the  an¬ 
nual  dinner  in  honor  of  the 
Prefect  of  Police.  Jefferson 
Caffrey,  American  Ambassador, 
and  Alfred  Duff  Ojoper,  British 
Ambassador,  were  among  the 
more  than  200  members  and 
guests  at  Claridge’s  Hotel,  in  &e 
Champs  Elysees. 

Other  oflBcers  are:  Geoffrey 
Parsons,  Jr,,  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  European  Edition,  first 
vicepresident;  Jerome  Willis, 
Evening  Standard,  I<ondon, 
second  vicepresident;  American 
members  of  the  Committee. 


Andrb  Laguerre,  Time  and  Life; 
Robert  Eunson,  Associated  Press; 
Joseph  W.  Grigg,  Jr.,  United 
Press;  and  Helen  Kirkpatrick, 
New  York  Post. 

The  British  members  are: 
George  Slocombe,  Toronto  5tar; 
Paul  Bewsher,  Daily  Mail,  Lon¬ 
don;  David  Scott.  Observer, 
London;  and  Eric  Hawkins. 
New  York  Herald  Tribune 
European  Edition.  George 
Langelaan  is  association  treas¬ 
urer. 

m 

Daily  Changes  Hands 

The  Hillsdale  (Mich.)  Daily 
Newt  has  been  sold  by  Mrs. 
Harvey  Burgess,  widow  of  the 
former  publisher,  to  E.  C.  Hay- 
how  and  associates.  Hayhow 
for  several  years  with  the 
Pontiac  (Mich.)  Daily  Press, 
has  recently  been  associated 
with  the  Traffic  Safety  Associa¬ 
tion  at  Detroit.  Mrs.  Burgess, 
it  was  announced,  has  retained 
a  substantial  interest  <in  the 
Daily  News  and  will  act  as 
vicepresident  of  the  firm. 


Harold  Tolburt 
New  President 
Of  Gridiron  Club 

Washington — A  sharper-than- 
usual  political  flavor  spiced  the 
winter  dinner  of  the  Gridiron 
Club  Dec.  14  when,  in  addition 
to  following  the  pattern  of  skits 
adopted  more  than  50  years  ago 
by  lampooning  both  parties  and 
their  leaders,  the  club  had  as 
guests  almost  every  man  prom¬ 
inently  mentioned  as  a  1948 
Presidential  nominee. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  pros¬ 
pective  candidates  made 
the  most  of  their  oppor¬ 
tunity. 

Several  of  them  arrived  in 
Washington  one  or  more  days 
before  the  dinner  with  ret¬ 
inues  of  publicity  men  and  ad- 
vesires. 

The  skits  leaned  heavily  upon 
the  theme  of  Republican  success 


in  the  November  election 
and  the  party's  prospects  for 
1948. 

But  not  to  make  the  show 
one-sided,  a  chorus  chanted: 
“God  Save  America  from  the 
GOP!” 

Raymond  P.  Brandt,  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch  retiring  president, 
was  toastmaster.  William  K. 
Hutchinson,  chief  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Bureau  of  International 
News  Service,  was  elected  to 
active  membership,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  officers  were  chosen  for 
1947:  Harold  M.  Talburt, 

cartoonist  for  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers,  president;  Phelps 
H.  Adams,  New  York  Sun, 
vicepresident;  Paul  R.  Leach, 
Chicago  Daily  News,  secretary; 
Walker  S.  Buel,  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  treasurer;  Lewis  Wood, 
New  York  Timet,  historian. 
Named  to  the  executive  commit¬ 
tee  were  James  L.  Wright  of  the 
Buffalo  Evening  Newt,  Lyle  C. 
Wilson  of  United  Press,  and 
Dewey  L.  Fleming  of  the  Balti¬ 
more  Sun. 


PROTECTION 
FOR  THOSE 
WHO  NEED  IT 


We  may  have  exaggerated 
the  picture  a  bit,  but  there 
are  many  (xxupiations  in  the 
United  States  which  are  consid¬ 
ered  hazardous.  Persons  engaged  in 
these  o<xup>ations  pose  a  real  prob¬ 
lem  for  mutual  life  insurance  com¬ 
panies,  which  are  owned  by  the 
policyholders  who  must  share  in  the 
gains  and  losses  alike. 

Originally,  many  people  were  ex¬ 
cluded  from  the  benefits  of  life  in¬ 
surance  protection  for  occupational 
reasons.  But,  during  the  one  hundred 
years  of  our  existence,  experience  has 


provided  a  basis  for  insuring  these 
individuals  by  charging  them  a  fair 
extra  premium.  For  example,  air¬ 
craft  pilots  and  other  flying  person¬ 
nel  were  recently  offered  complete 
coverage  at  a  small  additional  cost. 
Life  insurance  companies  are  striving 
constantly  to  whittle  down  the  list  of 
“uninsurable”  occupations  in  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  make  life  insurance  protection 
available  to  every  American,  when 
and  where  it  is  needed  most. 


THE  MUTUAL  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  of  NEW  YORK 


14  NASSAU  STREfT 


Uwis  W.  DeugiM,; 

NEW  YORK  S.  N.V. 
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This  yuletide,  America’s  “younger  set” 
will  dine  on  a  notable  development  of 
the  National  Dairy  Laboratories. 

It  is  an  infant  food,  built  on  a  milk 
base.  It  contains  all  the  vitamins  and 
minerak  that  normal  babies  are  known 
to  require.  They’re  put  right  into  the 
milk  itself  —  so  no  supplementary  vita¬ 
mins  are  necessary. 

That  saves  time  for  busy  mothers. 
It  saves  mistakes,  too.  There’s  no  danger 
of  forgetting  something  essential.  Best 
of  all,  it  provides  adequate  nutrition 
for  babies  at  a  price  that  even  low- 
budget  families  can  afford. 

Formulae,  this  infant  food,  has  been 
tested  under  clinical  supervision  and 


Ve  had  a  baby/ 


proved  successful  in  promoting  growth 
and  development.  It  has  been  accepted 
by  the  Council  on  Foods  and  Nutrition 
of  the  American  Medical  Association. 
It  should  be  used  upon  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  your  physician. 

Formulae,  available  in  drug  and 
grocery  stores,  is  another  product  of 
National  Dairy’s  constant  research  in 
the  field  of  nutrition.  It  is  consistent 
with  the  modem  idea  that  it  is  better  to 
prevent  illness  by  proper  feeding  dur¬ 
ing  the  first,  most  critical  period  of 
human  life  than  to  try  to  correct  nu¬ 
tritional  disorders  after  they  occur. 

To  that  extent,  it  marks  a  real  Christ¬ 
mas  present  to  the  nation’s  children. 


Dedicated  to  the  wider  use  and  better 
understanding  of  dairy  products  os 
human  food  ...  as  a  base  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  new  products  and  ma¬ 
terials  ...  as  a  source  of  health  and 
enduring  progress  on  the  farms  and 
in  the  towns  and  cities  of  America. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


Photographic  Edition 
In  News-Starved  City 


ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.  —  “Porter" 

newqwpen  were  added  to  the 
"window”  and  “radio”  sub- 
atitutea  deviaed  by  the  strike¬ 
bound  Gannett  Newspapers  here 
to  help  slake  the  local  thirst  for 
news. 

The  Timcs-lfnion  called  on  its 
photocraphlc  department  to 
handle  the  reproduction  of 
poster-size  photostatic  bulletins 
adiich  were  distributed  to  tfae- 
aters.  restaurants,  and  clubs. 
Manasing  Editor  Josq)h  A. 
Adams  reported  circulation  of 
the  free  phosostatlc  edition  was 
about  29  copies  dail^r. 

Court  PrdsUm 

CHICAGO — ^Picture  coverage  on 

the  John  L.  Lewis  contempt  of 
court  trial  was  exceedingly 
“tough”  because  of  the  “no  pic¬ 
tures  in  court”  rule  impost  by 
the  judge,  Ned  A.  Burtt,  Chicago 
Sun  picture  editor,  pointed  out. 

Photographer  of  the  various 
services  were  faced  with  a  prob¬ 
lem  in  getting  something  dif¬ 
ferent  every  day,  said  Bush. 
“Hie  pictures  were  of  necessity, 
reiMtitious,  but  I  believe  the 
photographers  did  a  magnificent 
job  in  getting  photogenic  close- 
ups  and  other  dramatic  Acts  of 
Lewis  and  his  attorneys,”  he  as¬ 
serted. 

“One  thing  I  am  sure  of,  the 
Lewis  case  has  pointed  up  as  no 
other  case  in  recent  years,  the 
injustice  to  the  public  and  to  the 
working  press  of  the  ‘no  pictures 
in  court*  rule.” 

Forgetfulness  Hurts 
DETROIT  —  Bert  Emanuel,  De¬ 
troit  Free  Prett  rotogravure 
photographer,  was  painfully  in¬ 
jured  on  assignment  recently  at 
Detroit  City  Airport. 

Emanuel  was  prone  under  an 
airplane  wing,  trying  for  an 
angle  rtiot  of  moving  subjects. 
He  forgot  where  he  was,  Ema¬ 
nuel  later  explained,  and  arose 
suddenly,  starting  to  run  at  the 
same  time.  His  head  struck  the 
wing  with  such  force  that  he 
was  knocked  unconscious  and 
sustained  a  scalp  laceration  that 
required  nine  stitrties  to  close. 
He  also  suffered  a  brain  concus¬ 
sion.  He  resumed  work  a  few 
days  later. 

ludge  Is  Adamant 
DENVER,  Colo.  —  Justice  Has- 

lett  P.  Burke  of  the  Colorado 
Supreme  Court  denied  photog¬ 
rapher  Harry  Rhoads  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  News  permis¬ 
sion  to  take  pictures  of  a  brief 
ceremony  swearing  in  two  new 
judges.  After  the  minute-long 
ceremony,  Burke  also  refused  to 
pose  for  any  type  of  “action” 
shot 

The  two  judges  wanted  pic¬ 
tures  taken,  but  Burke  cited 
a  court  ruling  that  no  pictures 
may  be  taken  of  the  court  in 
session,  or  in  any  official  cere¬ 


mony.  After  Rhoads  agreed  to 
withhold  any  pictures  imtil  the 
ceremony  was  over,  the  photog¬ 
rapher  then  asked  Burke  to  pose 
with  his  hand  raised  as  if  he 
were  swearing  in  the  two  men. 

He  refused.  The  photographer 
then  suggested  a  hand-shaking 
congratulatory  pose,  but  Burke 
said  “no  action.”  When  the  pic¬ 
ture  reached  the  city  room, 
Burke  was  cut  out,  and  only  the 
new  judges  were  used  in  the 
cut. 

Heads  Association 
WINSTON-SALEH,  N.  C.^une 
Glenn,  Jr.,  a  photographer  on 
the  staff  of  the  Asheville  (N.  C.) 
Citizen-Times,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Carolinas’  Press 
I%otogrwhers  Association. 
Other  officers:  Romulus  W.  Ste- 

8 hens  of  Raleigh,  vicepresident; 

ismond  L.  (Bugs)  Barringer  of 
Rocky  Mount,  executive  sec¬ 
retary;  Miss  Jean  Cunningham 
of  Winston-Salem,  corre^onding 
secretary;  and  Iton  Martin  of 
Charlotte,  treasurer. 

The  Best  in  a  Brochure 
UNUSUAL  recognition  was  ac¬ 
corded  winners  of  the  1945 
William  Randolph  Hears!  Photo¬ 
graphic  Contest  by  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  (Pa.)  Sun-Telegraph 
which  distributed  the  prize  pic¬ 
tures  in  a  handsome  brochure, 
laid  out  in  two  colors  and  bound 
in  imitation  leather. 

“Good  newspaper  photographs 
are  not  accidental;  not  the  re¬ 
sult  of  ‘just  happening  to  be 
there,’  ”  the  introduction  said. 
“They  are  achieved  only  by  alert 
aggressiveness,  a  keen  sense  of 
the  dramatic,  a  highly  skilled 
craftsmanship.‘’ 

Photographs  in  the  album  rep¬ 
resent  the  work  of  the  following 
lensmen:  Ferdie  Olmo,  Edward 
Parkinson  and  Dave  Gershon, 
Los  Angeles  Examiner;  George 
Reidy,  Edward  McKewitt,  Jack 
O’Brien  and  Jack  Layer,  New 
York  Joumal-American;  An¬ 
drew  Petrishin  and  Jack  Bosco- 
vich,  San  Francisco  Examiner; 
Carleton  Patriquln,  Boston  Sun¬ 
day  Advertiser;  C.  Edmond 
O’Brien,  Lawrence  McNally  and 
William  Dimaway,  Baltimore 
News-Post  and  American;  Tom 
Courtney,  Howard  C.  Ballew  and 
Ben  White,  Los  Angeles  Herald 
and  Express;  Elmer  Richardson, 
and  Clarence  Leino,  Milwaukee 
Journal;  Frank  (Slim)  Lynch 
and  Stuart  Hertz,  Seattle  Post- 
Intelligencer;  John  Reidy,  Dick 
Sarno,  Bill  Stahl  and  Izzy  Kap¬ 
lan,  New  York  Mirror;  James 
Nickell,  Joe  Matron  and  Henry 
Ingwersen,  San  Francisco  Call- 
Bulletin;  Howard  Rabbins,  Oak¬ 
land  Post-Enquirer;  Edwin  J. 
Morgan  and  Charles  Bruneck, 
Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph;  Jack 
Swank,  San  Antonio  Light; 
Charles  H.  Keller  and  Sid 
Samuels,  Chicago  Herald-Amer- 
ican;  Jack  Winer,  Edmund  Ke- 


Wbole  Editions 
Flown  120  Miles 

Hot  Spungs,  Ark. — When  a 
gear  brrtte  on  a  24-page  press, 
the  Hot  Springs  Sentinel-Record 
and  New  Era  gave  their  readers 
an  “airplane  edition.”  ’This  is 
how: 

Page  mats  were  fiown  to  the 
Texarkana  Gazette  dt  Newt 
plant  120  miles  distant,  papers 
were  run  off  and  then  flown 
back  to  Hot  Springs.  The  pilot 
on  one  trip  was  Col.  Earl  Ricks, 
who  flew  the  Japanese  peace  en¬ 
voys  to  General  MacArthur's 
headquarters. 

ran  and  Hyman  Paul,  Detroit 
Times;  Joseph  Parodi  and  Frank 
’Turner,  Boston  American;  and 
J.  Kenneth  Moore,  Albany 
Times-Union. 

Photo  Book  Serialized 
JOHN  FABER,  director  of 

photography  of  the  Birming¬ 
ham  (Ala.)  News-Age  Herald, 
and  technical  editor  of  the  maga¬ 
zine,  Photographic  Age,  is  hav¬ 
ing  his  book  on  Industrial  photo- 
gra^y  serialized  into  12  articles 
in  the  periodical.  The  series 
will  deal  with  all  phases  of  en¬ 
gineering.  employe  training  and 
pubiicity  photography. 

Directs  Publicity  Bureau 
HOWE  SADLER  brings  a  back¬ 
ground  of  more  than  20  years’ 
experience  in  the  newspaper, 
press  association,  publicity  and 
illustrative  field  to  the  Florida 
News  &  Photo  Service  of  which 
he  was  recently  appointed  direc¬ 
tor.  He  will  handle  the  national 
publicity  campaign  for  the  Flo¬ 
rida  State  Advertising  Commis¬ 
sion.  Besides  a  long  and  versa¬ 
tile  background  as  a  news 
writer,  he  was  the  jAiotographer 
of  Miami  Beach’s  ’’bathing  girl” 
publicity. 

Assisting  Sadler  are  Newton 
Hockaday,  formerly  of  Time, 
Inc.,  and  Acme  Newspictures, 
who  is  photo  editor;  and  James 
N.  Keen. 

■ 

Doily's  Soil  Drive 
Gets  More  Support 

Spabtanbubg,  S.  C. — Spartan¬ 
burg  area  merchants  have  con¬ 
tributed  more  than  $4,000 
awards  to  the  Herald-Journal 
Piedmont  Soil  Conservation 
Contest  prize  list. 

The  merchants’  active  sup¬ 
port  has  increased  to  $11,5'77 
the  value  of  awards  be^n  by 
the  Herald-Journal  with  $7,000 
worth  of  farm  machinery  in  the 
2-year  soil  improvement  pro¬ 
gram  sponsored  by  the  news¬ 
papers  in  six  North  and  South 
Carolina  counties.  More  than 
1,000  farms  have  been  entered. 

The  newspapers’  program  re¬ 
cently  highlighted  a  meeting  of 
soil  conservation  leaders  in 
Athens,  Ga.,  where  it  was  out¬ 
lined  by  request  of  U.  S.  Soil 
Conservation  officials. 

a 

Becomes  5-Day  Paper 

Madkra,  Calif.  —  The  Madera 
News,  a  semi-weekly  tabloid  for 
the  last  year,  has  entered  the 
daily  field  here. 


Beck  Awards 
Given  to  Three 
Tribune  Men 

Chicago— George  Wright,  Har- 
ald  Smith  and  Dante  Mascione, 
of  the  Chicago  TVtbune’s  report 
torlal  and  pho- 
tograifiiic  staffs, 
were  named 
winners  of  the 
newspaper’s  Ed¬ 
ward  Scott  Beck 
Annual  Prize 
Foundation  $900 
awards  for  1946. 

Wright,  a 
member  of  the 
staff  lor  20 
years,  won  the 
local  news 
award  for  his  Wright 
exclusive  end 

detailed  story  of  how  William 
Heirens  killed  Suzanne  Degnan, 


6;  Miss  Frances  Brown,  33,  and 
Mrs.  Josephine  Ross,  43. 

Smith,  a  ’Tribune  reporter 
since  1933  and  a  war  correspond¬ 
ent  in  the  Pacific,  won  his  $500 
for  toe  colorful  series  of  storiee 
describing  immediate  postwar 
develi^ments  as  he  retraced, 
island  by  island,  toe  steps  which 
had  carried  American  forces  to 
victory  in  the  Pacific. 

Mascione,  a  ’Tribune  photogra¬ 
pher  since  1936,  was  awarded  toe 
photographic  prize  for  his  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  knockout  of  Carmen 
De  John  by  Anton  Raadik. 
a 

Okinawa  Still  Lacks 
Doily  Newspaper 

Okinawa — In  the  second  year 
of  occupation,  a  population  of 
450,000  is  without  a  daily  news¬ 
paper,  despite  toe  high  demand. 

Only  source  of  printed  infor¬ 
mation  among  Okinawans  is  a 
one  sheet  weekly  with  hand 
Urpe  so  large  that  only  limited 
official  releases  become  space 
fillers. 

Repeated  appeals  to  military 
government  officers  for  so  much 
as  printing  rollers,  now  made 
with  glue  and  whatever  ingredi¬ 
ents  can  be  located,  have  re¬ 
sulted  in  negative  action. 

*1110  Daily  Okinawan  printed 
in  English  circulates  to  6,000 
service  men  and  civilians. 
a 

Local  Readers  First 

To  conserve  newsprint,  toe 
Hastings  (Neb.)  Daily  Tribune 
has  halted  street  and  counter 
sales  of  its  editions.  The  news¬ 
paper  said  that  street  and  coim- 
ter  sales  go  principally  to  non¬ 
residents. 
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KODAK’S  fast  Super  Panchro-Press  FUm,  Sports 
Type,  packs  that  extra  margin  of  speed  that  enables 
you  to  make  sparkling  pictures  with  only  bright, 
the‘%trical  lighting . . .  like  the  illustration,  made  at 
1/295  of  a  second,  //4.5. 

Keep  a  few  holders  loaded  with  Super  Panchro- 
Press,  Sports  Type,  for  just  such  occasions.  You 
and  your  editor  will  like  the  results. 
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RADIO 

Men  of  Many  Trades 
Vie  With  Press  on  Air 


By  Jerry  Walker 

Of  SUPPORT  of  his  application 

for  a  radio  station  license, 
Publisher  PhiUp  G.  Rich  of  the 
Midland  (Mich.)  Daily  News 
had  a  veteran  member  of  Con¬ 
gress  called  to  the  stand  the 
other  day.  Thus  the  record  com¬ 
piled  by  FCC  Examiner  Abe 
Stein  will  show  that  Rep.  Roy  O. 
Wotdruff  ( R-Midi. )  believes 
that"  neither  the  1927  nor  the 
1934  statutes  preclude  newspa¬ 
pers  from  owning  stations,  even 
in  communities  where  there  is 
no  other  new^aper  or  station. 

It  may  take  a  litllv^ore  than 
that  line  ot  testimony  to  swerve 
the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  from  its  policy  of 
diversifying  competition  in  the 
field  of  mass  conununications. 
The  Commission  generally  gives 
the  nod  to  a  broadcaster  from  a 
different  business  field  where 
the  only  other  applicant  is  the 
only  publisher  fn  town.  Never¬ 
theless.  the  FCXl’s  own  analysis, 
released  a  few  days  ago,  dis¬ 
closes  that  newspapers  are 
faring  well  in  the  grant  of  FM 
licenses. 

294  Newspoper  Grants 

Of  the  540  permits  issued  up 
to  Oct  1,  appHcants  with  news¬ 
paper  interests  have  received 
204,  or  37.8%.  This  is  especially 
encouraging  since  the  297  ap¬ 
plications  from  newspaper  inter¬ 
ests  represents  only  34j%  of  the 
total  fUed.  It  will  also  be  seen 
that  204  grants  to  date,  in  297 
applicants,  is  a  good  record. 
Many  of  the  93  applications  are 
still  on  the  pending  file. 

Who  else  besides  publishers 
are  getting  the  official  okay  to 
enter  the  broadcasting  field? 
The  FCC  report  prompts  the 
query  but  its  FM  section  offers 
no  special  clues.  However,  in 
the  field  of  AH  permits  some 
specific  facts  are  available. 

The  Commission  reports  that 
it  has  authorised  365  new  stMd- 
ard  stations  from  V-J  Day  to 
Sept  19,  1946,  and  187  of  them 
are  for  cities  under  50,000 
population  which  have  no  exist¬ 
ing  station.  Fifty-one  have  been 
licensed  for  cities  over  200,000 
which  have  one  or  more  stations. 

Who  Are  Competitors? 

Now  to  consider  the  nature 
of  the  competition  which  the 
FCC  is  prescribing  for  new 
newspaper  stations: 

In  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  grants  for 
two  new  AH  stations  have  been 
made  recently  to  Northeastern 
Indiana  Broadcasting  Co.  and 
Fort  Wayne  Broadcasting  Co. 
Publisher  William  A.  Kunkel, 
Jr.  of  the  Fort  Wayne  Journal 
Gazette  owns  17Vi%  of  North¬ 
eastern  and  holds  options  to  buy 
51V4%  within  15  months.  The 
principals  in  his  rival  station  are 
a  telephone  company  engineer 
and  a  retail  druggist. 

Paul  B.  HcEvoy,  publisher  of 
the  Rottoell  (N.  M.)  Mominy 


Dispatch,  has  a  25%  interest  in 
McEvoy  Broadcasting  Co.  which 
has  b^n  granted  a  license 
simultaneously  with  one  for 
New  Mexico  Broadcasting  Co., 
owned  by  a  road  builder  and  a 
coal  dealer.  Associated  with 
Mr.  McEvoy  are  a  retail  mer¬ 
chant  and  a  news  editor-sales¬ 
man  of  a  radio  station. 

Competitors  in  Rawlins,  Wyo. 
will  be  the  Rawlins  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Co.,  owned  by  Rawlins 
Newspapers,  Inc.  (Daily  Times) 
and  Southern  Wyoming  Broad¬ 
casting  Co.,  owned  by  a  retail 
merchant. 

Among  others  who  are  going 
into  the  business  according  to 
FOC  records,  are  a  planter  and 
cotton  grower,  orchestra  leader 
and  gasoline  distributor  in 
Yazoo  City,  Miss.;  a  druggist  in 
Palatka,  Fla.;  real  estate  brokers 
in  Tarboro,  N.  C.;  a  hardware 
merchant,  a  farmer  and  a 
teacher,  in  Mesa,  Ariz.;  a  former 
restaurant  owner  in  Rome,  Ga.; 
a  rancher  in  Shelby,  Mont.;  a 
jeweler,  a  trucker  and  an  ice¬ 
man  in  Crewe,  Va. 

And  so  on  by  way  of  sample. 
The  field  is  wide  open  to  people 
of  all  businesses.  Some  time 
the  Commission  might  under¬ 
take  a  survey  to  establish 
whether  newspaper-affiliated 
stations  do  a  better  job  of 
public  service  programming 
than  those  owned  by  other  in¬ 
terests. 

Around  the  Country 

NEW  BEDFORD,  MASS.,  — 

WFMR,  first  FM  station  to  be¬ 
gin  operations  in  New  England 
since  prior  to  World  War  11, 
was  opened  here  Dec.  9.  The  sta¬ 
tion  is  licensed  to  E.  Anthony 
and  Sons,  Inc.,  proprietors  of  the 
Sew  Bedford  Standard-Times 
and  Cape  Cod  Standard-Times 
ot  Hyannis,  Mass.  Basil  Brewer 
is  principal  owner. 

Topeka,  Kas.  —  The  first  fre¬ 
quency  modulation  station  in 
Kansas,  WIBW-FM,  was  formal¬ 
ly  dedicated  Dec.  1.  It  is  the 
newest  radio  property  of  Capper 
Publications. 

Endicott,  N.  Y.  —  The  FCC 
has  granted  Empire  New^apers- 
Radio,  Inc.,  publishers  of  the 
Endicott  Bulletin,  a  permit  to 
construct  a  radio  station  here. 
The  petitioners  testified  a  table 
ot  potential  advertising  for  the 
station  would  amount  to  $4,- 
795  monthly  from  Endicott 
sources  alone.  Will  broadcast 
on  1450  kilocycles  with  a  radius 
of  nine  miles  at  250  watts. 

James  H.  Ottaway,  president 
of  the  company,  said  he  is  pre¬ 
pared  to  operate  at  a  cost  of 
$3,900  monthly  and  he  is  ready 
to  operate  the  station  at  a  loss 
for  two  years.  He  added  that 
the  Endicott  Bulletin  was  ope¬ 
rated  on  a  daily  basis  for  three 
years  at  a  loss. 


BACK  IN  BAHAMAS 

Lord  Beaverbrook  is  pictured  os 
he  arrived  recently  at  Nassau  on 
his  first  visit  since  1942  to  his 
property  at  Spanish  Wells. 


Federal  Filling  Orders 

FIFTEEN  newspapers  in  11 

states  have  ordered  new  FM 
equipment  engineered  and  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  Federal  Telephone 
and  Radio  Corporation,  Newark, 
N.  J.  Several  of  the  newspa¬ 
pers  are  already  on  the  air.  On 
the  order  list  are: 

Daily  Telegraph  Printing  Co., 
Bluefield,  W.  Va.;  Bradford 
Publications,  Inc.,  Bndford,  Pa.; 
Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evaninp  News; 
iVuth  Publishing  Co.,  Elkhart, 
Ind.;  Joplin  (Mo.)  Globe  & 
News  Herald;  Kankakee  Daily 
Journal  Co.,  Kankakee,  III.; 
Milwaukee  Journal  Co..  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Wis.;  Newark  (N.  J.) 
Evening  News;  New  York 
Post;  Niagara  Falls  (N.  Y.)  Ga¬ 
zette;  Omaha  World  Publishing 
Co.,  Omaha,  Neb.;  Paducah 
(Ky.)  Sun  Democrat;  Reading 
(Pa.)  Eagle  &  Times;  South 
Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune;  and  the 
Watertown  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Times. 

The  company  is  now  in  pro¬ 
duction  on  1  and  3  KW  transmit¬ 
ters  and  can  supply  this  equip¬ 
ment,  with  temporary  single 
square-loop  antenna  and  trans¬ 
mission  line,  on  30-day  order. 


Press  Wireless 
Facilities  Used 
By  Varied  Group 

Press  Wireless,  Inc.,  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  five  new 
clients  have  been  added  to  those 
using  its  international,  com¬ 
munications  facilities,  and  two 
other  services  have  been  inaug¬ 
urated  for  present  clients. 

The  American  Communica¬ 
tions  Association  (CIO)  has  in¬ 
augurated  weekly  shortwave 
newscasts  to  its  members  on 
ships  at  sea.  Religious  programs, 
carrying  the  messages  of  Dr. 
Walter  A.  Maier,  for  rebroadcast 
in  Europe,  Africa  and  Asia  are 
being  transmitted  by  Press  Wire¬ 
less  for  the  “Bringing  Christ  to 
the  Nations”  feature.  Three 
Sunday  half-hour  programs  are 
aired.  Two,  from  the  East  Coast, 
are  addressed  to  Radio  Monte 
Carlo,  Monaco,  and  Radio  Club 
de  Mozambique,  Lourenco  Mar- 
oues,  and  one.  from  the  West 
Coast,  is  intended  for  the  Chin¬ 
ese  Government  station  in 
Shanghai. 

The  International  Wool  Secre¬ 
tariat  is  now  using  Press  Wire¬ 
less  circuits  to  transmit  research 
and  other  publicity  material  be¬ 
tween  London  and  New  York. 

The  New  York  bureau  of 
ANSA,  an  Italian  news  agency, 
is  receiving  approximately  two 
hours  a  day  from  Rome,  and 
transmitting  about  one  hour. 
The  material  received  in  this 
country  is  sold  to  American 
newspapers,  while  the  dis¬ 
patches  transmitted  from  the 
United  States  to  Rome  are  for 
distribution  to  Italian  member 
newspapers. 

The  Milan  newspaper,  Cor- 
riere  de  la  Serra,  has  begun  an 
exclusive  daily  20-minute  news¬ 
cast  from  their  correspondent  in 
New  York,  Michael  Kame- 
nentzki,  to  Milan. 

Teleprinter  service  between 
the  Paris  and  New  York  offices 
of  Time,  Inc.,  has  been  added 
to  the  services  Prewi  already 
maintains  for  that  magazine. 
Time  uses  the  circuit  from  Paris 
to  New  York,  and  moves  press 
dispatches  over  it. 

The  Soviet  Consulate  is  now 
using  a  Press  Wireless  confer¬ 
ence  service  circuit  to  transmit 
dispatches  from  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  delegation  headquarters  to 
Moscow.  The  service  provides 
a  conference  channel  for  two- 
way  teleprinter  communications. 


RADIO  ENGINEERS 

Complete  Engineering  Services 

AM-FM-TELEVISION 

Commercial  Radio  Equipment  Co. 

809-12  INTERNATIONAL  BLDG. 
WASHINGTON  4,  D.  C. 


1584  CROSSROADS 
HOLLYWOOD,  CAL. 


PORTER  BLDG. 
KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


Eterett  L.  Dillard — Gen,  Mgr, 
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Here’s  a  mechanical  tiger  that 
takes  a  30-ton  bite! 


Ihe  machine  you  see  pictured 
above  is  the  modem  version  of  a 
coal  miner’s  pickax. 

It’s  a  cutting  machine  that  under¬ 
cuts  the  face  of  the  coal  seam  in 
preparation  for  blasting.  The  usual 
‘l>ite’’of  this  mechanical  tiger  blocks 
out  30  tons  to  be  brought  down  by 
a  single  blast. 

The  job  being  done  by  this  ma¬ 
chine  today  in  the  mines  where  most 
of  America’s  coal  is  produced  used 
to  be  done  by  pick  and  shovel,  with 
the  miner  wielding  his  pickax 
while  lying  on  his  side  beneath 
the  coal.  This  is  but  one  example 
of  the  forward-marching  program 
that  has  made  America’s  coal  mines 


the  most  productive,  the  most  effi¬ 
cient,  and  the  safest  in  the  world. 

Today,  of  all  the  Bituminous  Coal 
mined  underground  in  America, 
more  than  90%  it  mechanically 
cut  andmorethanSO%it  mechani¬ 
cally  loaded.  Only  about  S%  it 
mined  by  pick  and  shovel! 

As  a  result,  America’s  Bituminous 
Coal  miners  are  the  most  productive 
—and  the  best  paid— on  ^rth.  Their 
average  weekly  pay  in  recent  months 

BITUMINOUS  A  GOAL 

BITUMINOUS  COAL  INSmUTl 
AfNIiot*  af  NATIONAL  COAL  ASSN. 
WmhiiiflM,  0.  C 


has  exceeded  $60.  In  August,  1946, 
for  example,  their  weekly  pay  aver¬ 
aged  $62.37  and  the  hours  worked 
per  week,  including  travel  time, 
averaged  42^ 

During  the  past  20  years,  over 
300  million  dollars  have  been  spent 
by  the  industry  for  mechanization 
and  safety  equipment.  And  in  the 
next  five  years  even  bigger  expendi¬ 
tures  are  planned  for  the  same  pur¬ 
poses.  This  big  investment  by  the 
modem  and  progressive  coal  com¬ 
panies  has  made  possible  fm  their 
miners  the  best  working  conditions 
of  any  coal  miners  in  the  world,  and 
wages  now  higher  than  those  earned 
in  any  other  American  industry. 


BITUMINOUS  COAL  .  .  .  LIGHTS  THI  WAY  .  .  .  FUELS  THE  FIRES  .  .  .  POWERS  THE  PROGRESS  OF  AMERICA 
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CraCULATION 


Indiana  Doily 
Uses  Mobile 
Sampling  Unit 

By  Gms*  a.  Brandenburg 

TAKING  a  lesson  from  the 
Army,  the  ludieiwipoMs  Timei 
•  Spedal  Final  Edition"  samp¬ 
ling  crew  uses  a  mobUe  mit. 
The  crew  meets  in  a  full-sized 
trailer,  which  has  been  in¬ 
verted  into  an  office,  and  whicn 
is  moved  from  locaUon  to  loi- 
tion  as  the  sampling  crew  in¬ 
vades  new  territory. 

nie  crew  is  composed  of 
either  former  Times  carriers  or 
older  high  school  boys,  picl^ 
for  their  alertness  and  honesW- 
Th€so  young  msn  sm  trained 
to  handling  sample. copies  «- 
pertly  and  to  call  on  a  c^ln 
portirm  of  their  sampled  non- 
serves”  eadi  evening  to  sell 
them  a  subscription. 

Their  percentage  of  sales  has 
been  high.  Old  routes  have 
been  increased  and  new  routes 
have  been  formed  as  a  result  of 
the  sampling  crew’s  activity. 

Special  Offers  to  Carriers 
JAMES  AtUO,  IndiaiugioHs 
News  circulation  manager,  has 
a  number  of  offers  for  carriers 
and  motor  route  distributors. 
For  the  latter  he  is  offering  an 
o^ial  AAF  flying  suit  for  an 
increase  of  10,  with  leather 
goods  for  carriers,  a  CSiristmas 
offer  premium  contest  featuring 
presents  for  mother  and  dad  as 
well  as  a  Reynolds  Rocket  Pen 
on  the  same  Christmas  offer  for 
carriers. 

Makes  Offer  to  Newlyweds 
JOHN  CANNY.  Madison  Wis¬ 
consin  State  Journal,  sends  at¬ 
tractively  printed  congratula¬ 
tions  to  newlyweds,  offering 
them  his  newspaper  two  weeks 
free  to  help  feather  the  nest. 

Win  1.131  Turkeys 
THE  famlles  of  1,112  Columbus 
Dispatch  carriers  consumed 
13444  pounds  of  turicey  on 
nianksgivlng  Day  as  a  result  of 
the  22nd  annual  “turkey  party” 
when  1,131  turkeys  were 
awarded  to  carriers  for  securing 
new  Sunday  subscribers. 

Building  Tomorrow's  leaders 
ARTHUR  DANIEL,  Atlanta 
Journal  circulation  manager, 
has  come  up  with  a  new  booklet 
entitled,  "Building  Tomorrow’s 
Leaders  Today.”  It  is  an  at¬ 
tractive  piece  of  promotion,  well 
illustrated  and  containing  com¬ 
ments  from  the  president  of  the 
local  board  of  education,  a 
prominent  business  man,  the 
mayor  of  Atlanta  and  others. 

Telling  why  the  Journal  is  in¬ 
terested  in  its  carriers,  Daniel 
points  out  there  are  2,000  boys 
in  Georgia,  who  as  independent 
merchants,  served  the  daily 
readers  of  the  Journal. 

“Though  our  contract  with 
these  boys  is  a  business  contact,” 
says  Daniel,  “as  wholseale  mer- 
dunt  to  retail  merchant,  still 


we  feel  a  responsibility,  over 
and  above  business,  to  aid  in  the 
overall  development  of  these 
young  men.” 

He  then  outlines  what  the 
Journal  is  doing  in  carrier  pro¬ 
motion  activities  to  discharge 
this  responsibilty  to  the  com¬ 
munity  and  to  the  boy. 

Plug  Carrier  Sports 

THE  St.  Paul  Dispatch  and  Pio¬ 
neer  Press  are  holding  carrier 
— salesmen  turnover  to  a  mini¬ 
mum  through  the  use  of  ath¬ 
letics  and  sports,  according  to 
Ivan  Sundberg.  assistant  circu¬ 
lation  manager. 

So  successsful  a  morale 
builder  was  a  softball  league 
last  summer,  that  a  basketball 
leaipie  now  is  being  organized, 
Mr.  Sundberg  announced. 

Pictures  and  stories  of  the 
league’s  progress  will  be  run  in 
the  regular  Dispatch  and  Pio¬ 
neer  Press.  “This  is  what  builds 
the  morale  for  the  entire  car- 
r  i  e  r  —  salesmen  organization.” 
Mr.  Sundberg  said. 

“Last  summer  our  papers  gave 
good  coverage  to  the  s(rftball  re¬ 
sults,  and  our  carriers,  partici¬ 
pants  and  non-participants,  their 
parents,  and  their  friends  en¬ 
joyed  the  publicity  immensely. 
It  made  the  entire  carrier  or¬ 
ganization  proud  of  its  status," 
Mr.  Sundberg  also  said. 

Sells  the  Opposition 
WHEN  Honolulu  (T.  H.)  Star- 

Bulletin  carriers  go  out  for 
new  subscriptions,  they  get  them 
if  it  means  selling  papers  to  the 
opposition.  As  evidence,  take 
this  report  by  W.  R.  Rohr,  dis¬ 
trict  manager. 

“Harold  Browning,  route  263, 
one  of  my  brand  new  prize  car¬ 
riers,  went  up  to  an  apartment 
and  knocked  on  toe  door.  A  man 
answered.  Harold  found  out 
that  this  man  was  a  non-sub¬ 
scriber  so  he  started  on  one  of 
his  famous  sales  talks  for  about 
five  minutes.  “The  man  laughed 
and  replied,  ‘If  you  will  go  over 
to  toe  next  apartment  and  get 
the  night  editor  of  toe  Honolulu 
Advertiser,  Mr.  Hugh  Lirtle,  to 
subscribe  to  toe  Star-Bulletin, 
then  I  will  give  you  my  sub¬ 
scription.' 

“Harold  said  he  would  get  Mr. 
Lytle  to  subscribe.  He  then 
went  over  and  talked  to  Mr. 
Ljrtle  for  about  15  minutes  and 
got  his  subscription.  Harold 


went  back  to  the  first  apartment 
and  told  the  man  about  it.  The 
customer  was  really  surprised 
and  amused  and  gave  the  carrier 
his  subscription.” 

Circulators  Meet 

CIRCULA’nON  managers  from 

up  and  down  toe  Pacific  coast 
and  as  far  east  as  Denver  gath¬ 
ered  in  San  Francisco  recently 
for  toe  meeting  of  toe  Western 
Conference.  The  gathering  was 
described  by  John  C.  van  Ben- 
them,  San  Francisco  Hews,  as 
the  greatest  in  the  association's 
history. 

Paul  C.  Smith,  editor  and 
general  manager,  San  ?ran- 
cisco  Chronicle,  gave  an  ol '-rec¬ 
ord  speech  on  conditions  iz  Eu¬ 
rope.  Dr.  Peter  T.  Conmy,  first 
vicepresident.  Native  Sons  of 
the  Golden  West,  reviewed  toe 
growth  of  toe  coast. 

William  D.  Lyness,  Tacoma 
(Wash.)  Hews-THbune,  is  vice- 
chairman;  David  H.  Smith,  Port¬ 
land,  secretary  -  treasurer,  and 
Herbert  F.  Gates,  Vancouver 
(B.  C.)  Sun;  H.  T.  Aust,  Los  An¬ 
geles  Herald  A  Express,  and  An¬ 
ton  F.  Peterson,, Portland  (Ore.) 
Journal,  are  governors. 

Rote  Increases 

.MARTINS  FERRY  (O.)  Times-Leeder, 

24c  to  30c  weekly  carrier  delivered. 
Cincinnati  Times-Star,  4c  to  5c  daily. 

Miami  (Fla.)  Herald  and  Miami 
Daily  NewSf  10c  to  15c  Sunday*;  week¬ 
ly  subscription  to  40c. 

Albany  (S’.  Y.^  Knickerbocker  Sew; 
Gtene  Falls  (N.  Y.)  Morning  Post^tar; 
Glens  Falls  Evening  Times;  Glovers- 
vUle^oknstown  (N.  Y.)  Morning  Her’ 
aid;  Gloversville  •  Johnstown  Evening 
LcMer  •  Republican:  and  Amsterdam 
(N.  Y.)  Evening  Recorder,  4c  to  Sc  a 
copy.  Home  delivered,  24c  to  30c 
weekly. 

Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Post-Standard,  12c 
to  iSc  Sundays. 

Cincinnati  Enquirer,  Post,  4c  to  5c  per 
copy. 

Petersburg  (Va.)  Progress’Jndeg,  20c 
to  25c  weekly. 

Jersey  City  (N.  J.)  Jersey  Journal,  4c 
to  5c  daily,  25c  to  30c  we^y. 

Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Press,  15c  to  20c 
weekly;  65c  to  87c  monthly. 

Boston  Sunday  Advertiser,  Boston 
Sunday  Herald,  Boston  Sunday  Globe, 
10c  to  15c  Sundays. 

,  Cc^umbns  Dispatch,  3c  to  4c  by  car* 
rier,  3c  to  5c  at  newsstands,  4c  to  Sc 


MEETING  OF  HANDS 

Tom  W.  Walker  (right)  of  Sawyer. 
Ferguson  &  Walker,  president  oi 
the  New  York  Chapter.  American 
Association  el  Newspaper  Bep- 
resontativas,  greets  Harold  A. 
Stretch  of  the  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer,  president  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Advertiaing  Network. 
Occasion:  an  AANR  luncheon 
at  which  the  net  shewed  ita  color- 
slide  presentation.  Attendance. 
170 — a  new  record. 


Straw  Heads  SDX 
SJ).  Chapter 

Brookhtcs,  S.  D.  —  Steps  to 
bring  together  toe  newspaper¬ 
men  of  South  Dakota  for  toe 
advancement  of  the  joumalism 
profession  were  taken  at  toe 
first  meeting  of  toe  Eastern 
South  Dakota  professional  chap¬ 
ter  of  Sigma  Delta  ChL 

First  in  State 

Granted  its  charter  Nov.  23  at 
toe  fraternity’s  national  con¬ 
vention  in  Chicago,  this  Is  toe 
first  professional  chapter  in 
South  Dakota.  Officers  elected 
were:  president,  Windsor  A. 
Straw,  State  College  printing 
laboratory  superintendent;  vice- 
president,  Ruph  Hilgren,  state 
editor,  Sioux  Falls  Argus-Lead- 
er;  secretary,  Ed.  H.  Johnson,, 
assistant  professor  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  State  College,  and  treas¬ 
urer,  Charles  A.  Mitchell,  busi¬ 
ness  manager,  Brookings  Reg¬ 
ister. 


Excess  iHSHraRce 
CeveriRg 

LIBEL 

Wt  piooMffcd  cMs  Add  tad 
DOW  ttm  Ntwtpaptn  tod 
Bcotdctfttft  ntdoowidta  Htvt 
yoor  lotnttoct  Broktr  wiiit 
at  for  fall  dtetUt  tod  qoott- 


EnpleyRn  ReiasaraBe* 
CorperafioR 
lesoreaea  Bxebeage  BMg., 
Reases  CHy,  Misseerl 


you  know  ...” 

Where  you  can  find  Canadian  newsprint  listed  for 
sale? 

Where  you  can  buy  features  that  will  promote  hi^ 
reader  interest? 

Where  you  can  obtain  a  correspondent  to  cover  The 
English  Channel  Islands? 

Where  you  can  find  a  camera  in  A-1  condition  listed 
for  sale? 

Where  you  can  solve  your  employment  problem? 

FIND  THESE  AND  OTHER  ANSWERS  TO  YOUR 
CONSTANT  NEEDS  IN  THE  CLASSIFIED  COL- 
XndNS  OF  EDITOR  A  PUBUSHER. 


■  DITOR  A  PUBLISHRR  for  Oscemher  t1,  194A. 


Production  Efficioncy...Pricod  to  Soil 

HOE  SUPERSPEED  5  UNIT  PRESS 


A  compact,  modern  high  speed  rotary,  perfectly  maintained  from  most  critical 
mechanical  standpoint.  The  highest  serial  press  in  the  press-room  of  this  famed 
and  eminently  suiicessful  institution. 

Electrical  equipment  for  A.C.  60  cycle  three  phase,  220  volts.  Kohler  reels,  forged 
steel  cylinders,  roller  bearings,  patented  ink  fountains.  Stereotype  equipment  in¬ 
cludes  Kemp  furnace  with  Junior  Autoplate  and  Autoshaver  with  A.C.  equipment. 


Offtor  rotary  presses  available  of  16,  32,  36,  48,  64  and  96  page  capacify 


TYPE  &  PRESS  OF  ILLINOIS,  Inc 

220  SOUTH  JEFFERSON  STREET 
CHICAGO  6,  lUINOIS 


Oittributort  far  the  post  flfiMn  yoars  of  such  quality  products  as  Thompson  Cabinets,  H.  B.  Rouse,  Amorkan  Stool  Chiito, 
Nolson  and  Morrison  C  A  O  Saw  trimmers  and  other  proven  equipment. 

■  DITOR  A  PUILISHIR  for  DmmAw  21.  im  S] 


PROMOTION 

Sketches,  Copy  Make 


Data  Book 

By  T.  S.  Lrvin 

THE  Wichita  (Kan.)  Eagle  con- 

founda  the  skeptics  this  week 
by  publishing  a  market  data 
book  that  is  factual  without  be¬ 
ing  dull.  Indeed,  that  is  under¬ 
statement  Sprightly  cartoons 
ahd  bright  copy  give  this  book  a 
liveliness  too  rarely  found  in 
works  of  this  character. 

Yet  this  liveliness  detracts  not 
one  whit  from  the  basic  useful¬ 
ness  of  this  "Market  Digest"  as  a 
handbook  of  solid  facts.  Con¬ 
tained  in  these  16  pages,  8Vi  x 
11,  are  all  the  major  population, 
housing,  employment  and  retail 
trade  figures  media  people 
want. 

If  the  liveliness  of  its  treat¬ 
ment  adds  nothing  to  the  factual 
importance  of  the  book,  it  does 
add  measurably  to  its  interest, 
and  a  market  data  book  that  is 
both  useful  and  interesting  is  a 
rare  and  welcome  bird  indeed. 

Spotlight  ca  Gory 

AN  unusual  tribute  is  paid  to 

Gary  (Ind.)  Post-Tribune  for 
its  contribution  to  better  inter¬ 
racial  relations  in  its  community 
in  a  booklet  titled  “Spotlight  on 
Gary"  and  published  by  the 
National  Urban  League. 

The  booklet,  beautifully  writ¬ 
ten  by  Manet  Fowler,  tells  a  not 
unusual  story  for  an  American 
city,  a  story  of  neglect  of  its 
Negro  citizens.  In  Gary,  this 
neglect  caused  race  relations  to 
deteriorate  until  a  potentially 
dangerous  situation  existed. 

In  1943,  a  community  rela¬ 
tions  project  was  conceived  and 
in  1944,  on  interracial  social 
planning  program  was  under¬ 
taken.  Today,  race  relations  in 
Gary  are  a  model  for  otter  com¬ 
munities  according  to  this  book¬ 
let,  and  the  Post-THbune  is  not 
without  credit  for  helping  to 
bring  this  about. 

Seven  Dork  Days 

SEPTEMBER’S  truck  strike  in 

New  York  City  hit  the  Daily 
Mirror  pretty  hard.  It  had  to 
omit  advertising.  Worse,  it  had 
to  trim  news  and  omit  features. 
Dwindling  newsprint  forced  a 
cut  in  pages  imtil,  for  seven 
days,  it  came  out  with  only 
ei^t.  There  was  greater  fear 
at  the  Mirror  over  what  this 
would  do  to  circulation. 

What  it  did  do  not  only  dis¬ 
pelled  that  fear  but  gave  rise 
to  a  feeling  of  elation.  The 
Mirror’s  readers  stayed  with  it. 
In  fact,  a  rising  circulation 
curve  was  not  even  delayed  let 
alone  dented.  The  Mirror  tells 
the  story  well,  paying  tribute  to 
its  friends  and  readers,  in  a 
booklet  just  issued  titled  “Seven 
Dark  Days.” 

Mystery  Reprints 
A  NEAT  little  package  is  used 

by  the  St.  Louie  (Mo.)  Star- 
Times  to  exploit  its  weekly 
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Sprightly 


serialized  mystery  story  as  a 
lure  for  new  readers.  After  the 
mystery  has  run,  the  tirpe  is 
u^  for  a  newsprint  reprint, 
pocket  size,  which  contains  plugs 
for  mysteries  still  to  come  and  a 
coupon  for  ordering  a  subscrip¬ 
tion.  Promotion  Manager  John 
Marston  calls  the  idea  "an  ex¬ 
periment” 

Looks  to  us  like  one  that 
should  pay  off. 

Noteworthy 

COBEAN’S  cleverly  simple  car¬ 
toons  for  the  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune’s  trade  paper  series:  “In 
Chicago  there’s  an  easier  way 
(to  attract  women)  with  results 
the  same  day.” 

The  Boston  Globe’s  trade 
paper  “Greetings,  Friends,” 
which  does  a  mighty  slick  take¬ 
off  on  Frank  Sullivan’s  famous 
annual  New  Yorker  Christmas 
card. 

Xavier  Cugat’s  caricatures  of 
staff  personalities  continue  to 
make  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
trade  paper  ads  stand  out. 

The  Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Republic 
and  Gazette’s  unselfish  trade 
paper  headline,  “Use  news 
papers  for  quick,  thorough 
coverage  of  the  Western  states,” 
on  an  ad  that  lists  45  pa¬ 
pers,  lists  the  R  &  G  sixth  in 
cost. 

In  the  Bag 

FOR  some  time  now  we  keep 

getting  blotters  from  a  group 
of  three  newspapers  in  Indiana, 
the  Peru  Daily  Tribune,  the 
Michigan  City  Neios  -  Dispatch 
and  the  Wabash  Plain  Dealer. 
Each  blotter  carries  three  little 
boxes  giving  quick  high-spot 
current  market  information 
about  each  paper.  “Use  these 
newspapers  in  Indiana,”  is  the 
overall  caption.  A  good  news 
job. 

A  neat  market  data  folder  that 
can  be  slipped  easily  into  the 
soace  buyer’s  files  is  issued  by 
the  -tohn  W.  Cullen  Comnany 
for  the  Zanespilte  (O.)  Times 
Recorder  and  Signal. 

Further  on  the  point  of  uni¬ 
form,  file-size  market  data 
folders  comes  this  word  from  El 
A.  Johnson,  promotion  and  re¬ 
search  director  for  the  Bran¬ 
ham  Company:  “We  have 

scores  of  complimentary  letters 
from  agencies  and  advertisers 
on  our  market  data  folders. 
Evidentally  they  mean  what 
they  say."  Branham  is  issuing 
a  whole  series  of  uniform  mar¬ 
ket  data  folders  for  the  papers 
it  represents. 

And  word  comes  that  Andy 
Talbot,  who  has  been  promoting 
the  New  Orleans  Timei-Picoy- 
une  for  many  years,  is  pulling 
stakes  and  moving  into  Chicago 
to  do  an  advertising  promotion 
job  for  the  Herald-American. 


lead 


Big  'Merry  Christinas' 

THE  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Globe- 
Democrat  presents  a  mass 
Christmas  greeting  to  St.  Louis¬ 
ans  who  pass  one  of  the  busiest 
downtown  corners.  The  “Merry 
Christmas”  appears  on  a  50  x  15- 
foot  signboard  within  a  giant 
wreath  with  a  background  of  a 
typical  Christmas  scene.  The 
wreath  itself  is  14  feet  in  dia¬ 
meter.  It  has  more  than  350 
leaves  (24  inches  by  12  inches) 
which  were  made  out  of  card¬ 
board,  hand-cut,  curled  by  hot 
glue,  waterproofed  and  painted 
green.  It  contains  120  holly 
berries  3  inches  in  diameter—* 
they  are  shiny  rubber  bails. 
The  wreath  is  further  decorated 
with  Christmas  tree  lights, 
woven  through  the  leaves. 

Ideas  for  Building 
EMPLOYES  of  the  Portland 
(Ore.)  Journal  were  asked  to 
write  their  criticisms  and  sug¬ 
gestions  of  the  proDo^ed  lav-out 
of  the  building  which  Is  to  be 
converted  into  a  new  home  for 
the  newspaper.  Nearly  1.000 
persons  —  employes  and  their 
families  —  attended  the  recent 
Journal  open-house  for  employes 
held  in  the  recently-purchased 
building.  Painted  lines  and 
signs  marked  off  the  .size  and 
location  of  the  variou.s  depart¬ 
ments.  Remodeling  will  begin 
about  Jan.  1. 

Ads  for  Radio  Page 
THE  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star- 
Telegram  has  initiated  a 
“Daily  Reference”  paee  with 
advertisements  of  merchandise 
and  services  framing  the  reg¬ 
ular  listing  of  radio  programs 
on  both  sides,  top  and  bottom. 

Caricature  Swap 
WHEN  Xavier  Cugat,  orchestra 
leader  and  skilled  caricaturist, 
visited  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  on  a 
personal  appearance  tour,  Jon 
Kennedy,  staff  artist  for  the 
Arkansas  Democrat,  persuaded 
him  to  swap  caricatures.  The 
two  cartoons,  each  drawn  in 
about  three  minutes,  were  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Democrat. 

Executive  Circuit 
EXECUTIVES  of  McClatchy 
Newspapers  are  packing  the 
ball  in  a  .series  of  .seven  new.s- 
paoer  clinics  in  the  California 
cities  with  Bee  Newspaper' — 
Sacramento.  Fresno  and  Mo¬ 
desto.  Kickoff  gathering  was 
with  journalism  .students.  A 
first-string  team  was  presented 
with  11  department  head'  on 
the  program.  Rrad'ev  Rlter. 
public  relations  department  edi¬ 
tor,  kept  the  program  spinning, 
a 

Get  Free  Flu  Shots 

Greensboko,  N.  C. — In  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  health  of  its  em¬ 
ployes  in  the  face  of  an  expected 
rise  in  the  prevalency  of  in¬ 
fluenza  this  winter,  the  Greens¬ 
boro  News  has  made  available 
free  of  charge  to  all  its  workers 
immunization  against  the 
disease. 


Hortiord  Times 
Invites  Public 
To  Carol  Sing 

HARTroRD,  Conn. — ^The  spirit 
of  Christmas  will  be  made  au¬ 
dible  Dec.  23  at  8:30  p.m.  when 
thousands  of  Connecticut  citi¬ 
zens  join  their  voices  in  the  11th 
annual  Christmas  Carol  Sing 
sponsored  by  the  Hartford 
Times. 

Neighboring  streets  will  be 
blocked  off  so  that  the  represen¬ 
tatives  of  leading  choral  groups 
and  onlookers  may  stand  to¬ 
gether  forming  a  huge  ampitte- 
ater  in  front  of  the  Times  Por¬ 
tico. 

This  year  Anna  Kaskas,  mezzo- 
soprano  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  Company,  and  a  native 
of  Hartford,  will  appear  with 
the  carol  singers,  the  first  occa¬ 
sion  on  which  the  group  singing 
has  been  augmented  by  a  soloist. 

Francis  S.  Murphy,  publisher 
of  the  Times,  has  invited  every 
choral  society,  church  choir, 
glee  club  or  other  organized 
singing  group  in  the  area  to  par¬ 
ticipate. 

’The  Times  has  distributed 
song  books  containing  the  words 
and  music  of  popular  carols. 

1110  Sing  originated  in  1933 
when  Murphy,  an  active  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  local  choral  society  for 
more  than  40  years,  realized  the 
people  of  Hartford  wished  to 
gather  in  a  public  place  and 
sing  (Christmas  carols.  The  Sing 
has  frequently  been  broadcast, 
and  in  recent  years  has  been 
carried  on  coast-to-coast  net¬ 
works  and  shortwaved  to  for¬ 
eign  countries. 

a 

Poitlond  U.  Buys 
Oregonian  File 

Portland,  Ore.  —  A  microfilm 
record  of  the  Oregonian  berin- 
ning  with  the  first  issue  on  De¬ 
cember  6,  1851,  and  continuing 
through  1942,  has  been  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  University  of 
Portland  Ubrary,  Brother  David, 
C.S.C.,  librarian,  has  announced. 

The  Oregonian  and  the  public 
library  are  the  only  otter  own¬ 
ers  of  Oregonian  microfilm  rec¬ 
ords. 
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Sports  Writers  Shape 
Juvenile  Aid  Programs 


By  Jcanes  J.  Bu^er 

WASHINGTON  —  The  federal 

government  has  turned  to  the 
nation’s  sportswriters  and  their 
papers  for  aid  in  the  fight  At¬ 
torney  General  Tom  Clark  and 
the  Department  of  Justice  are 
making  against  juvenile  crime. 

More  than  50  writers  answer¬ 
ing  Clark’s  invitation  to  a  con¬ 
ference  here  this  week  were  told 
they  are  in  a  position  to  exer¬ 
cise  a  greater  infiuence  for  re¬ 
spect  for  law  among  the  youth 
of  America  than  any  other  sin¬ 
gle  group.  Aides  to  the  attor¬ 
ney  general  asked  the  newsmen 
to  work  out  a  nationwide  plan 
to  encourage  sport. 

President  Talks 

The  writers  settled  down  to 
discussions  after  hearing  encour¬ 
aging  words  from  President 
Truman  at  the  White  House. 
The  President  said: 

“I  hope  you  have  a  pleasant 
stay  here.  You  know,  one  of 
the  reasons,  I  think,  for  our 
ability  to  maintain  the  only  re¬ 
public  of  its  kind  in  the  history 
of  the  world  is  the  fact  that  we 
have  a  sense  of  fair  play  and 
sportsmanship  that  is  difficult  to 
find  in  some  other  nations. 

“I  think  it  is  inherited  to  some 
extent  from  our  English  ances¬ 
try — without  prejudice  against 
the  Irish  or  the  Scotch.  So  you 
gentlemen  are  making  a  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  welfare  of  the 
nation  when  you  encourage  fair 
play  in  sports. 

“A  man  who  can  take  a  lick¬ 
ing  and  like  it — although  none 
of  us  really  likes  to  take  a  lick¬ 
ing — and  can  show  that  he  does 
appreciate  the  ability  of  the 
other  fellow,  can  politically  take 
that  same  licking  and  carry  on 
for  the  country.  It’s  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  taking  a  licking  in  poli¬ 
tics  that  causes  revolutions. 

“I  hope  you  gentlemen  will 
continue  just  what  you  have 
been  doing  for  the  welfare  of 
the  country.  I  have  no  advice 
to  give  you.  or  any  lecture  to 
give  you.  You  don’t  need  it. 
You  probably  can  give  me  some 
good  advice.  Thank  you  very 
much.” 

Urges  Playground  Use 

A  former  member  of  the  fa¬ 
mous  ‘‘Four  Horsemen  of  Notre 
Dame,”  Don  Miller,  of  Cleve¬ 
land,  O.,  now  a  United  States 
District  Attorney,  led  the  con¬ 
ference  at  the  Department  of 
Justice  auditorium.  He  discussed 
lawlessness  among  younger  citi¬ 
zens  and  predict^  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice  crime  report  on 
Jan.  1  would  shock  the  nation 
by  showing  an  all-time  high  for 
law  violation  by  persons  under 
21. 

The  reporters  were  told  that 
because  children  from  nine  years 
of  age  up  almost  invariably  turn 
to  the  sports  pages  of  their 
newspapers  those  who  produce 
that  copy  have  an  unparalleled 
opportunity  to  mold  the  habits 
of  youth. 


W.  F.  Fox,  Jr.,  IndiatiapoUt 
(Ind.)  News,  advanced  the  sug¬ 
gestion  that  the  President  should 
call  upon  school  boards  every¬ 
where  to  make  playground  fa¬ 
cilities  available  for  public  use. 

Dave  Egan,  Boston  (Hass.) 
Record,  suggested  that  Congress 
be  asked  to  provide  funds  for 
advancement  of  the  youth  sports 
program  if  money  is  not  forth¬ 
coming  from  other  sources  but 
Miller  predicted  there  will  be 
no  need  for  public  funds  because 
large  corporations  aiul  others 
who  recognize  the  importance  of 
the  work  will  be  glad  to  con¬ 
tinue,  and  expand,  their  contri¬ 
butions. 

From  William  Keefe,  New  Or¬ 
leans  (La.)  Times-Picayune,  the 
conference  heard  the  details  of 
the  sports  program  launched  by 
his  paper  in  cooperation  wltti 
city  and  state  agencies,  which 
resulted  in  participation  by  80,- 
000  juveniles  last  summer.  In 
New  Orleans,  alone,  Keefe  told 
his  colleagues,  85  baseball  teams 
had  been  organized  for  boys. 

Don't  Forget  the  Girlai 

Ray  R.  Roche  Jersey  City 
(N.  J.)  Jersey  Journal,  said  his 
community  had  operated  a  sim¬ 
ilar  program  through  a  Special 
Service  Bureau. 

The  assemblage  was  reminded 
by  Martha  Kearney,  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service,  that  girls 
must  not  be  overlooked  in  the 
planning. 

From  INS  Columnist  Bob  Con- 
sldine,  the  meeting  received  the 
sugge^on  that  a  sports  writers’ 
committee  be  formed  in  every 
community  which  has  more  than 
one  newspaper,  to  Insure  that 


THE  “Age  of  Color”  la  heralded 
by  the  Newspaper  Advertising 
Executives  As^lation  with  the 
issuance  of  its  pamphlet  "Color 
Advertising  in  Newspapers.” 

Product  of  many  months’ 
activity  by  the  NASA  committee 
on  color  advertising,  the  booklet 
is  probably  the  most  complete 
survey  of  the  subject. 

Containing  48  pages  in  all, 
the  book  devotes  ffie  first  35 
to  a  general  discussion,  tracing 
the  history  of  newspaper  color, 
recent  experience  and  methods 
of  various  dailies,  its  potenti¬ 
alities  for  national  and  local 
advertising,  suggestions  on  pro¬ 
duction,  rates,  etc. 

The  balance  is  a  list  of  news¬ 
papers  accepting  r-o-p  color  ad¬ 
vertising  in  daily  editions.  The 
tabulation,  which  Includes  data 
on  the  number  of  colors  avail¬ 
able  and  minimum  sizes  ac¬ 
cepted,  was  compiled  by  the 
Scripps  -  Howard  Newspapers 
and  the  IndianapoUs  Times. 
About  400  newspapers  are  on 
the  list. 

As  to  the  sales  value  of  color. 


Bids  for  ESTP 

Washington  —  Vmiiam  F. 
lohna,  Sr.  oi  Bidder-Iobna,  Ine« 
newspaper  representatives, 
heads  m  syndicate  which  has 
filed  a  bid  for  ESTP,  SL  PonL 
in  a  competitiTe  sole  ordered 
by  the  Federal  Communica¬ 
tions  Commission.  Mr.  Johns 
has  radio  interests  in  East  SL 
Louis  and  Oshkosh.  VfiM. 


every  newspaper  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  cooperate. 

A  facet  of  sports  pages  not 
ordinarily  considered  was  high¬ 
lighted  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Maurice 
S.  Sheehey  of  Catholic  Univer¬ 
sity — a  religious  one.  He  pointed 
to  newspaper  stories  on  the  life 
and  death  of  Walter  Johnson  as 
“sermons  to  millions  of  young¬ 
sters.”  But  the  educator  de¬ 
plored  the  influence  of  some 
comic  strips  upon  the  young. 

As  a  starting  point  toward  the 
national  plan,  the  writers  estab¬ 
lished  an  executive  committee 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Bus 
Ham  of  the  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Post.  Other  members  are  Arthur 
Daley.  New  York  Times;  Stan¬ 
ley  Woodward,  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune;  Bill  Corum,  New 
York  Journal- American;  John 
Carmichael,  Chieago  Daily 
News;  Arch  Ward,  Chie^o  Trib¬ 
une;  Dave  Egan,  Boston  Record; 
Franklin  Lewis,  Cleveland  Press; 
Robert  Murphy,  Detroit  Times; 
Ed  Danforth,  Atlanta  Journal; 
Bill  Keefe,  New  Orleans  Times- 
Picayune;  Hal  Middleaworth, 
Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman;  AI 
Santoro,  Los  Angeles  Examiner; 
Flem  Hall,  Fort  Worth  Star- 
Telegram;  Bill  Lelser,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chronicle;  Jack  Carbeny, 
Denver  Post. 

In  New  York,  Laurence  Me- 
rahn,  president  of  National 
Newspaper  Promotion  Associa¬ 
tion,  offered  to  cooperate. 


the  book  reports  an  analysis  of 
5,000,000  inquiries  from  3,500  ads 
of  IIB  films  showed  color  adver¬ 
tisements  brought  53%  greater 
returns  than  black-and-wWte. 

New^apers  are  advised  to 
adopt  a  uniform  method  for  ex¬ 
tra  charges,  the  percentage 
method  being  favored;  25%  ad¬ 
ditional  for  one  color,  35  to  40% 
for  the  second,  and  40  to  50%  for 
the  third. 

Committee  responsible  for  the 
job  was  under  the  chairmanship 
of  James  H.  Armistead,  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  Newspaper 
Printing  Corp.,  agent  for  the 
Nashville  (Tenn.)  Tennessean 
and  BouTier.  Other  members  are 
Louis  D.  Young,  Indianapolis 
Times;  Fred  Shafer  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune;  H.  E.  Daniels,  Milwaukee 
Journal;  and  M.  J.  Foulon  of  the 
Branham  Co. 

Design  and  illustrations  are 
by  Lewis  L.  Stanley  of  the  art 
department  of  the  Newspaper 
Printing  Corp..  which  paid  the 
entire  cost  of  production  and 
presented  1,000  copies  to  the 
NAEA  for  members. 


Story  of  MicOs 
Not  of  Bombs 
Captures  Prize 

By  CcBpboIl  Wulsen 

SsM  FKaMCiaco—Pnrsiilt  of  * 
hobby  has  enabled  James  O. 
Chesnutt  to  score  some  amaz¬ 
ing  stories  for 
the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Call  -  Bul¬ 
letin. 

Among  these 
were  a  aeries 
from  Bikini;  an 
exclusive  ou 
the  plight  of 
ICaj.  Hans  Hom- 
bostel,  who 
fought  valiantly 
to  accompany 
his  wife  to  a 
Louisiana  lepro- 
sorium.  ChesnoB 

But  “Mouse  Village”  is  the 
title  of  t^  story  which  has 
given  him  nationu  recognition 
as  winn^  of  the  first  George 
WMtinghouse  Science  Writing 
Award  which  carries  with  it  a 
91,000  prize. 

The  association  selected  Mr. 
CbesBUtt’s  mouse  village  story 
from  the  Sept  g  issue  of  his 
paper  because  it  was  the  tale 
of  how  mice  wore  used  as 
guinea  pigs  in  the  development 
of  a  wemical  prophylaxis 
method  of  preventing  Dubonie 
plague.  When  word  first  came 
of  the  award,  Call-Bulletin  ao- 
sodates  expected  the  honor  was 
a  result  of  Mr.  Chesnutfs  Bikini 
stories,  which  had  won  hi^ 
commendation.  Mouse  Village 
lacked  the  spectacular  qualities 
of  an  atomic  explosion.  It  was 
a  simple  yet  dramatic  exclusive 
story,  graphical^  told,  and  it 
met  the  association’s  ideas  of 
successful  sdentiflc  reporting. 

Found  at  his  usual  spot  in  the 
Call-Bulletin  rewrite  batteiy, 
Mr.  Chesnutt  smiled  happiv 
when  congratulations  were  ex¬ 
tended. 

“Science  as  a  hobby  has  in¬ 
terested  me  for  a  long  time,” 
he  said.  “I  had  a  year  of  med¬ 
ical  education  before  turning 
newspaper  man.  Then  too,  i 
come  from  a  family  of  doctors 
and  they  have  always  heli^ 
me  with  tips  to  news  stories.^ 

Chesnutt  started  with  the  San 
Jose  (Calif.)  News  in  1937.  Be 
has  been  with  the  Call-BuUeUn 
since  1934,  aside  from  wartime 
service,  and  wrote  the  rewrite 
desk  story  of  the  Alcatraz  Peni¬ 
tentiary  riot  last  May. 

He  retains  his  lieutenant  col¬ 
onelcy  in  the  Army.  After  V-B 
Day,-  he  was  with  the  Psycho- 
lopcal  Warfare  Division  help¬ 
ing  recast  the  German  press. 
He  returned  to  the  Hearst  news¬ 
paper  in  Mardi,  1946. 

a 

Diplomatic  Golf 

Washington  —  Samuel  H. 
Kauffmann.  Washington  Eve¬ 
ning  Star  Publl^ng  Co.  execu¬ 
tive,  and  Maj.  Gen.  L.  D.  Gasser 
ware  teamed  in  golf  last  week 
at  the  Chevy  Chase  Club 
against  Col.  Frank  A.  Allan,  Jr., 
and  the  Duke  of  Windsor. 
Kauffmann  and  his  partner  won 
the  first  nine;  Allen  and  tiw- 
Duke  took  the  second. 


NAEA  Color  Study 
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McCormick  Hits 
Back  at  Charge 
Of  Reactionary 

Qdcaoo— Cot  Robert  R  Mc- 
Gormlck.  Chicago  Trilmiie  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher,  in  praising 
his  entire  staff  for  the  Job  done 
in  handling  a  record-breakW 
volume  of  advertising  during 
Thanksgiving  week  and  the 
wedc  of  Dec.  1,  defined  the  Trib¬ 
une  brand  of  “reactionarT-’*  He 
spoke  at  the  45th  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the  Tribune  adver¬ 
tising  department 

The  IMbune  printed  903,000 
agate  lines  of  advertising  in 
Thanksgiving  week.  Cot  M^or- 
mick  said,  and  960,000  lines  the 
week  of  Dec.  1,  a  two  weeks' 
totel  of  1372,000  lines. 

“Every  department  of  the  pa¬ 
per  shared  the  overload,"  Col. 
McCormick  stated.  Conserva¬ 
tism  warned  us  to  limit  our  out¬ 
put  Advertisers  and  readers 
alike  would  have  understood 
our  predicament.  But  that  is  not 
Tribune!  We  have  always  held 
ourselves  out  to  give  our  read¬ 
ers,  yes,  and  our  advertisers,  all 
there  was. 

“When  I  say  this  I  want  to  say 
something  else:  It  is  a  common 
gibe  from  the  intelligentsia,  the 
liberals,  and  the  democracies 
that  we  are  reactionary.  Our  re¬ 
action  is  that  we  do  not  demand 
from  others  what  we  do  not  do 
ourselves.  We  are  not  one  of 
those  publications  which  scream 
for  generosities  and  unlimited 
uplift  everywhere — outside  of 
their  own  four  walls. 

“As  I  look  back  I  remember 
that  as  we  tried  experiments  to 
Improve  the  prospects  of  those 
who  spend  their  lives  with  us. 
we  were  warned  that  we  were 
starting  a  movement  that  would 
overwhelm  us.  Well,  it  hasn't. 

“During  the  year  I  have  been 
cautioned  not  to  let  certain  irri¬ 
tations  provoke  me  to  expres¬ 
sions  of  impatience.  Good  Lord, 
aren’t  there  irritating  matters 
enough  outside  of  the  family  to 
employ  all  the  impatience  of 
any  man? 

“And  I  will  add  this:  When 
the  Tribune  cannot  treat  the 
people  who  make  it  better  than 
other  newspaper  men  are 
treated,  I  will  take  down  the 
sign — The  World’s  Greatest 
Newspaper. 

“Our  greatness  is  due  to  the 
splendid  relationship  between 
the  editor  and  all  hands.” 

The  dinner  Dec.  12  marked 
the  close  of  the  annual  conven¬ 
tion  and  crowded  the  Drake 
Hotel  ballroom.  Chesser  M. 
Campbell,  Tribune  advertising 
manager,  presided.  The  atten¬ 
dance  was  the  largest  in  the  28 
years  the  dinner  has  been  given. 
Campbell  attributed  the  atten¬ 
dance  to  the  return  from  service 
of  100  employes  of  the  advertis¬ 
ing  department. 

■ 

Opens  New  Office 

John  W.  Cullen  Co.,  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  Ohio  ^lect  List 
and  other  newspapers,  has  estab- 
llAed  an  office  in  the  Enquirer 
Building,  Cincinnati.  Hugh  C. 
Robinson,  transferred  from  Co¬ 
lumbus,  is  in  charge. 


Among  Advertising  Folk 


CaDdns  Named 
HOWARD  V.  CALKINS,  vice- 

president  of  Albert  nank- 
Guenther  Law,  New  York,  has 
been  elected  a 
director  of  the 
company.  He 
was  a  reporter 
and  special 
writer  on  the 
staff  of  the 
New  York 
Timet  for  seven 
years  prior  to 
the  war,  and 
during  the  war 
served  as  a  lieu- 
tenant  com- 
mander  in  the  Calkins 
Navy. 

Elected  a  Director 
LAURA  ELLSWORTH  CAR- 

SON,  vicepresident  of  Federal 
Advertising  Agency,  New  York, 
has  been  elected  a  member  of 
the  agency’s  board  of  directors. 
She  is  the  first  woman  ever  to 
serve  on  the  board.  She  Joined 
the  agency  during  World  War  I 
and  ^ce  then  has  directed  the 
advertising  for  a  wide  list  of 
clients,  especially  those  serving 
the  interests  of  women. 

People  in  the  News 
MRS.  ELIZABETH  KIDD,  for¬ 
mer  associate  copy  director  of 
N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.,  Phila¬ 
delphia  office,  has  Joined  the 
staff  of  Lewis  &  Gilman,  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

Clapk  Ramsat  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  a  vicepresident  of  Mon¬ 
roe  Greenthal  Co.  and  head  of 
the  agency’s  Los  Angeles  office. 
Ramsay  has  been  wfto  Univer¬ 
sal  Pictures  for  seven  years,  six 
of  them  as  advertising  manager. 

Hebman  C.  Nolen,  who  has 
been  on  the  staff  of  Ohio  State 
University  for  the  past  13  years, 
has  been  named 
marketing  con¬ 
sultant  for  Han- 
ly,  Hicks  & 

Mont  gomery. 

New  York. 

Betty  Smith, 
formerly  with 
the  copy  depart¬ 
ment  of  the 
Oiian  Advertis¬ 
ing  Agency,  St. 

Louis,  has 
Joined  the  ra- 

department  Nolan 
of  Hillman- 
Shane,  Los  Angeles.  Another 
addition  to  the  agency’s  staff  is 
Mary  Ann  Bhingcolo,  who  has 
Joined  the  agency’s  art  depart¬ 
ment  as  a  visuallzer. 

ijssTER  Hopper,  former  copy 
chief  for  the  Chicago  office  of 
Buchanan  &  Co.  has  Joined  the 
Hollywood  office  of  Smith,  Bull 
and  McCreery  as  copy  director 
and  account  executive. 

Henri  Moesinger,  for  13  years 
comptroller  and  media  director 
of  Kiesewetter,  Wetterau  & 
Baker,  New  'York,  becomes 
busim^  manager  and  media  di¬ 
rector  of  Sweetser,  Byrne  A 
Harrington,  New  York,  raective 
Jan.  1. 

Samuel  Holt  McAloiist  has 
been  elected  vicepresident,  and 
Mary  J.  Shipley  secretary  of 


Franklin  Spier,  Inc.,  New  York. 
McAloney  has  been  with  the 
agency  Mce  1945  when  he  re¬ 
turned  from  service  in  the 
marines.  Miss  Shipley  Joined  the 
agency  in  1941. 

Melvin  Sachs  has  Joined  the 
copy  staff  of  S.  R.  L«m  Adver¬ 
ting,  New  York. 

Arkapy  Leokum,  formerly 
with  Lennen  A  Mitchell,  New 
Ifork,  has  been  appointed  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  copy  of 
Itobert  W.  Orr  A  Associates. 
New  York,  new  advertising 
agency  which  will  open  offices 
on  Jan.  1  at  270  Park  Avenue. 

Thurman  L.  Kinch  and  Rob¬ 
ert  KmrroN  have  been  added 
to  the  copy  department  of  Nor¬ 
man  Malone  A  Associates,  Ak¬ 
ron,  O.  Kinch  was  formerly  in 
public  relations  work  in  Colo¬ 
rado  Springs,  Col.  and  Kenyon 
was  previously  on  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Astabulo  (O.)  Star- 
Beacon  and  the  Wootter  (O.) 
Daily  Record. 

Louis  H.  Brendel,  attached  to 
Industrial  Incentive  Division, 
USN  as  Commander  with  Ad¬ 
miral  Nimitz’s  staff  in  the  Pa¬ 
cific,  has  joined  the  New  York 
office  of  James  Thomas  Chirurg 
Co.  as  contact  man. 

Marion  MacDonald,  formerly 
with  Madanioiselle  magazine, 
has  Joined  the  copy  staff  of 
Buchanan  A  Co.,  New  York. 

Thomas  C.  Butcher,  recently 
with  Doherty,  Clifford  A  Shen- 
field.  New  York,  has  Joined  the 
executive  staff  of  William  Esty 
A  Co.,  New  York. 

Martin  Koehring  has  been 
appointed  associate  copy  di¬ 
rector  of  Camptell-Ewald  Co.. 
New  York.  He  Joined  the 
agency  in  1944  as  Supervisor  of 
creative  work  for  the  Eastern 
Air  Lines  account  and  for 
Schieffelin  A  Co. 

George  Benson  has  Joined  the 
research  department  of  Geyer, 
Newell  A  Ganger,  New  York,  as 
a  statistician.  Previously  he 
was  a  statistician  for  the  Byrne 
Industry  Service  Bureau. 

Clarence  S.  Heiser  has  re¬ 
turned  to  Glasser-Gailey,  Los 
Angeles,  as  art  director  after  an 
absence  of  18  months  spent  in 
creative  study  and  special  as¬ 
signments. 

Ruth  Cain  Farrell  and  Paul 
Gioni  have  Joined  Dancer-Fitz- 
gerald-Sample,  Inc.,  as  copy¬ 
writers  in  the  Chicago  office. 
Miss  Farrell  was  formerly  with 
Ralph  M.  Jones,  Cincinnati,  and 
Gioni  was  with  Batten,  Barton, 
Durstine  A  Osborn,  New  York. 
Wallace  Rigby,  formerly  of  the 
Kroger  Co.,  has  Joined  the 
agency’s  Chicago  office  as  an 
account  executive. 

Perham  C.  Nahl,  who  Joined 
Needham,  Louis  and  Brorby, 
Chicago,  in  February  of  this 
year,  has  been  appointed  asso¬ 
ciate  director  of  research  of  the 
agency. 

Irene  Winston,  formerly  an 
interior  designer.  Joins  Rodgers 
A  Brown,  New  York,  as  account 
executive. 

Benjamin  B.  Banks  has  re¬ 
joined  the  New  York  office  of 
Ruthrauff  A  Ryan,  New  York, 
as  an  account  executive.  He 
started  with  the  agency  in  1927 
and  served  four  years  in  the 
Navy. 


Weir  Heads  Committee 
WALTER  WEIR,  president  of 

the  advertising  agency  of 
Walter  Weir,  Inc.,  New  York, 
has  oeen  appointed  chairman  of 
the  public  relations  committee 
for  United  Service  to  China,  Ed¬ 
ward  R.  Stettinius,  Jr.,  national 
campaign  chairman  has  an 
nounced. 

Frank  Bufitnoton  Caeney, 
formerly  with  Roche,  Williams 
A  Cleary,  Chicago,  has  become 
a  member  of  the  copy  staff  of 
Hoide:'  ihorrow  Collier. 


Company  Changes 

CHARLES  H.  CALDWELL  has 
been  appointed  manager  of 
advertising  and  sales  promotion 
for  the  recently-created  Shoe 
Products  Sales  division  of  the 
B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.  Caldwell 
has  been  with  the  company 
since  1944,  in  the  sales  promo¬ 
tion  department 
George  Glevis,  assistant  direc¬ 
tor  of  sales  promotion  for  the 
past  three  years  with  W.  T. 
Grant  Co.,  joins 
Gamble  -  Skog- 
mo,  Inc.,  Min¬ 
neapolis,  as  di¬ 
rector  of  adver¬ 
tising. 

Robert  S. 

Tapunger  has 
been  appointed 
vicepresident  in 
charge  of  ad¬ 
vertising  and 

6u  b  1  i  city  for 
nterprise  Pic¬ 
tures.  He  will 
divide  his  time 
between  New  York  and  the 
Enterprise  Studios  in  Holly¬ 
wood.  He  was  executive  assis¬ 
tant  to  the  president  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  Pictures  at  the  time  he 
entered  the  Navy. 

H.  Lyford  Cobb  has  joined 
Chicopee  Sales  Corp.  as  assis¬ 
tant  to  the  advertising  and  pro¬ 
motion  manager. 

Ralph  S.  Thompson,  formerly 
copy  chief  of  Smith  and  Drum. 
Portland,  Ore.,  has  Joined  the 
Stoody  Co.,  Whittier,  Calif. 

George  R.  Stece,  Jr.,  former 
director  of  advertising  and  mer¬ 
chandising,  Pepsodent  Division, 
Lever  Bros.  Co.  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  director  of  sales,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Phil  Kalech,  who  Joins 
the  Toni  Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
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Students  Read  Popeis 


La  Cerda  Home 
After  Covering 
41/)00-ML  Beat 

By  CharlM  W.  Duka 

PhilaoblphIjV— It  took  Nellie 
Bly  80  days  to  circumnavi¬ 
gate  the  globe  on  her  famous 
Journalistic 
jaimt  John  Ia 
Cerda.  £oening 
Bulletin  foreign 
correspondent! 
has  Just  re¬ 
turned  to  his 
old  city  room 
after  a  13  - 
months  circuit 
of  the  world 
that  took  him 
through  21 
countries  on  a 
4  1 , 0,0,0  mile  La  Cerda 
tour  —  the  only 
U.  S.  correspondent  to  cover 
both  German  and  Japanese  war 
crime  trials  in  succession. 

Neither  Germans  nor  Japs 
have  any  morale  conscience  re¬ 
garding  their  war  guilt,  he  re¬ 
ports. 

La  Cerda  found  supervision  of 
German  -  edited  papers  handi¬ 
capped  by  lack  of  good  news¬ 
men,  free  of  any  taint  of 
Nazism. 

Resentment  in  lapan 

"As  regards  the  purge  of  for¬ 
eign  publications  that  promoted 
World  War  11,”  said  La  Cerda, 
"a  far  more  complete  Job  has 
h^n  done  in  Germany  than  in 
Japan.  In  Japan  the  direction 
of  newspapers  and  other  pub¬ 
lications  still  remains  in  the 
hands  of  publishers  and  staffs 
who  directed  them  in  prewar 
days. 

“More  copy  is  pouring  into 
UB.  newspapers  today  from 
Germany  than  from  Japan.  Our 
editors  and  wire  services  seem 
to  feel  that  MacArthur  has 
Japan  well  under  control,  and 
there  is  nothing  to  worry  about 
— which,  from  my  observations. 
Is  not  true. 

“There  remains  deep-seated 
resentment  against  our  occupa¬ 
tion  forces  by  the  old  political 
groups  supposedly  banned  to 
obscurity.  The  potential  under¬ 
ground  movement  is  all  there 
today.  Shinto  priests  quietly 
tell  their  people  to  lie  low  until 
that  eventual  day  when  they 
can  turn  out  their  conquerors. 
Most  of  those  Jap  secret  so¬ 
cieties'  books  and  records  were 
burned  under  U.S.  direction, 
which  makes  difficult  running 
down  their  leaders.” 

La  Cerda’s  views  and  reports 
on  Japan  are  amplified  in  his 
recently  published  book,  "The 
Conqueror  Comes  to  Tea,”  or 
Japan  Under  MacArthur  (Rut¬ 
gers  University  Press). 

In  both  conquered  countries. 
La  Cerda  found  working  U.S. 
newspapennen  living  tmder 
fairly  good  circumstances.  In 
Germany  the  Army  has  made 
available  some  of  the  best 
homes  that  survived  the  bom¬ 
bardments.  A  swank  country 
club  in  Berlin  subtirbs  is  head¬ 
quarters  for  American  press¬ 
men.  Tennis  courts,  swimming 
pools  and  other  means  for  recre- 


Tbeie's  No  Scoop 
On  Party  Une 

San  Fbancbco  —  Party-line 
trouble  hit  one  of  the  news¬ 
paper  users  of  San  Frandaco’s 
radio  telephone  service  recently. 

Xd  Montgimiery,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Kzominer  reporter;  a 
cameraman  and  the  couple  who 
had  notified  police  of  a  missing 
baby  were  riding  in  the  Ex¬ 
aminer’s  radiophone  car. 

Montgomery  had  visions  of  a 
scoop  when  the  city  desk  called 
to  say  there  was  a  report  the 
child  was  at  a  certain  apart¬ 
ment.  But  as  the  Examiner  car 
sped  to  the  scene,  the  city  desk 
received  a  phone  call  from  an¬ 
other  reporter: 

“Say,  I  was  with  some  Chroni¬ 
cle  fellows  listening  to  the 
radiophone  when  your  call  came 
through,  and  they  busted  right 
over  to  that  apartment.” 

ation  are  being  supplied  at 
Nuemburg  and  Berlin.  Jap 
correspondents  are  living  well 
in  rented  houses,  with  Jap  serv¬ 
ants,  autos  or  Jeeps,  radios  and 
other  comforts  of  home. 

"Every  newspaper  corre¬ 
spondent  leaving  Japan  gets  a 
farewell  interview  with  Gen¬ 
eral  MacArthur,”  said  La  Cerda. 
“This  is  staged  in  the  dramatic 
fashion  the  general  likes.  He 
really  puts  on  the  big  front.” 

Major  Ted  Coleman,  former 
U.S.  advertising  man,  is  heading 
up  public  relations  in  Berlin 
and  doing  a  swell  Job,  said  La 
Cerda.  In  Toklo  the  same  can 
be  said  for  Abe  Sirkin.  a  former 
Army  major  now  returned  to 
mufti. 

In  his  travels  La  Cerda  noted 
that  many  of  the  newsmen  now 
doing  duty  in  the  conquered 
countries  were  there  during 
hostilities  as  war  correspond¬ 
ents.  He  thinks  it  averages 
about  50-90. 

Missed  Real  Writing 

“What  impressed  me  in  con¬ 
versations  with  these  remaining 
war  correspondents.”  he  said, 
’is  their  lament  that  they  really 
missed  the  real  writing  of  the 
war.  They  were  living  in  ex¬ 
citement.  under  great  pressure. 
At  the  time  it  was  a  grand  ad¬ 
venture.  Now,  as  writing  men, 
they  declare  they  were  so  keyed 
up  at  the  time  they  failed  to 
realize  the  true  significance  of 
momentous  events  with  which 
tliev  lived  from  day  to  day. 

"They  would  like  the  chance 
to  do  it  over,  and  say  they 
would  have  done  a  much  better 
Job  if  it  had  n»t  been  for  the 
rapid  fire  pace  under  which 
thev  were  forced  to  travel.” 

While  in  Japan,  La  Cerda 
wrote  a  small  book  for  Issuance 
to  the  Japanese  people  under 
the  title  of  "An  American  Looks 
at  Japan,”  which  Ls  now  one  of 
two  best-sellers  in  Nippon.  For 
this  he  was  paid  under  the 
barter  system,  receiving  20 
yards  of  stain-silk,  S  samurai 
swords  and  2  of  the  boob  that 
Japanese  brides  place  under 
their  pillows  on  nuptial  nights, 
books  that  would  be  banned  in 
this  country  as  pornographic 
literature. 


Wis.  Dailies 
Nome  Agency 
In  State  Plan 

Milwaoko,  Wis. — ^After  about 
a  year  of  preliminary  work, 
following  approval  last  Deeem- 
b^  of  a  plain  formulated  by  the 
Advertising  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Wi^nsin  Daily  News¬ 
papers,  the  campaign  to  promote 
Wisconsin  newspapers  aM  their 
markets  received  final  aprcoval 
by  the  Wisconsin  Daily  News¬ 
paper  League  at  its  annual  meet¬ 
ing  here  recently. 

Sidney  H.  Bliss,  president  of 
Janesville  Oailp  Gazette  and 
ctoirman  of  the  Publishers  Ad¬ 
vertising  Committee,  appointed 
last  December  to  map  the  cam- 
pal^,  reported  that  25  state 
daii’es  already  had  joined. 

Milwaukee  newspapers  are 
not  included.  A  fund  of  $16,- 
000  was  recently  reported  as  al¬ 
ready  raised  to  finance  the  in¬ 
itial  product. 

The  Joint  publishers  and  ad¬ 
vertising  managers  committee 
considered  proposals  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  advertising  agencies  and 
recently  announced  the  se¬ 
lection  of  Bert  S.  Gittins  Adver¬ 
tising,  Milwaukee  agency,  to 
handle  the  campaign. 

Bfarket  data  will  be  compiled 
for  each  area  around  a  news¬ 
paper  and  a  statewide  brochure 
will  be  prepared. 

The  completed  promotional 
plan  of  the  agency  will  be  sub¬ 
mitted  at  a  special  spring  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  league  to  which  pub¬ 
lishers,  adv^islng  managers 
and  national  advertisers  also 
will  be  invited. 

George  Gressman.  advertising 
manager,  Janesville  Gazette,  was 
named  chairman  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  steering  committee.  Other 
members  are  Elmer  Tryon.  ad¬ 
vertising  manuer,  Marinette 
Eagle-Star,  and  Harry  Le  Poide- 
vin,  business  manager,  Racine 
Journal-Times,  and  retiring 
League  president. 

Research  data  to  assist  in  the 
campaign  was  offered  the  league 
by  Charles  Allen,  assistant  dean 
of  Medill  School  of  Journalism 
at  Northwestern  University. 

Fred  G.  Sappington,  ^itor, 
Marinette  EagleBtar,  was  elect¬ 
ed  president  of  Wisconsin  Daily 
League,  succeeding  Le  Poidevln; 
John  D.  Clifford,  publisher. 
Watertown  Daily  Times,  was 
named  vicepresident,  and  W.  T. 
Burgess,  La  Crone  Tribune,  was 
continued  as  secretary-treasurer. 

$100  in  New  York 

The  first  newspoper  con¬ 
tracts  incorporating  the  Amer- 
iccm  Newspaper  Guild’s  $100 
minimum  lor  experienced  re¬ 
porters  were  signed  this  week 
between  the  Newspaper  Guild 
of  New  York  and  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  and  New 
York  Times.  The  New  York 
World-Telegrom  wage  reopen¬ 
ing  arbitraUen  hem  been  post¬ 
poned  to  January. 


•  ITOI 


fcr  Peceaibar  21,  1844 


NewariL  N,  J,— *A  stiiiipling 
of  dM  Maosa-ttaa  riniHng 
habits  oi  a  gronp  oi  Newark 
coUege  stuiiiNts  6Ua  week  ro- 
vealed  thcrt  Bowspapecs  oad 
mogosinaa  books  on 

their  lavosito  sdenco  litera¬ 
ture. 

Oi  382  students  polled  far  a 
course  on  sourcoa  of  bnsinsos 
iniormation  at  Newark  SdMol 
of  Business  oi  Rutgers  Univer¬ 
sity!  about  30%  ranked  nows- 
paper  sdenco  stories  either 
above  or  on  a  par  with  those 
in  magazines. 

Macy'Sa  Gimbels 
Ball-Point  Pen 
Ads  Bring  Suit 

Eberhard  Faber  Pendl  Com¬ 
pany  axtd  the  Eberhard  Faber 
Corporation.  Jointly,  filed  suits 
against  R.  H.  Macy  A  Company 
and  Gimbel  Brothers,  New  Yoric, 
for  damages  and  a  permanent 
restraining  order  against  price 
cutting  by  Macys  and  Glmbel’s 
on  the  Eberhard  Faber  Ball- 
Point  Pen. 

According  to  the  company, 
the  cause  of  action  traces  back 
to  Macy’s  full  page  advertise¬ 
ment  in  New  York  newspapers 
on  lYiday.  Nov.  22,  followed  one 
week  later  by  Gimbel’s  retalia¬ 
tory  blast.  In  substance,  Macy 
offered  a  $3  allowance  on  any 
ball  point  pen  costing  over  a 
specified  amount,  that  is  traded- 
in  toward  the  purchase  of  a  new 
ball  point  pen  retailing  for 
$12.50,  or  more. 

Glmbel’s  promptly  raised  the 
bid  by  offering  $4  for  “any  foun¬ 
tain  pen,  purchased  any  time, 
any  place,  that’s  halt,  lame, 
leaky  or  otherwise  unsatisfac¬ 
tory”  as  a  trade-in  allowance  on 
any  ball  point  pen  (selling  for 
$8  or  more) — naming  them  by 
brand  names — and  among  them 
Eberhard  Faber. 

Faber  took  prompt  legal  ac¬ 
tion,  claiming  that  Macy’s  and 
Gimbel’s  had  damaged  Faber's, 
a 

'Ad-Puzzler'  Devised 
To  Raise  Readership 

A  I.OW  ad  puzzle  idea,  calcu¬ 
lated  to  bentft  all  advertisers 
in  a  newspaper  issue,  has  been 
invented  by  Charles  E.  Grenle 
of  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Made  up  in  the  form  of  a 
blank  cross-ward  puzzle,  Gres- 
sle's  "Ad-Puzzler”  (copyrighted) 
requires  the  readers  to  write 
in  the  names  of  as  many  adver¬ 
tisers  in  the  paper  as  possible. 
The  trick  is  to  use  the  squares 
economically  by  Judicious  criss¬ 
crossing  of  the  names. 

Prizes,  to  be  awarded  by  the 
newspaper,  are  given  to  contest¬ 
ants  uMng  the  greatest  number 
of  nam!'a  and  letters. 

In  Gremle’s  estimetiMt  "Ad- 
Puzzler”  gives  ads  a  "heavy 
sales  wallop’’  by  assuring  con¬ 
centration  on  advertisers’  names. 

5$ 


unage  Grows  Under  ginning  to  b«  a  newspaper/* 

One-Man  Ad  Stcdf  ve^^Sr/Si  a.^! 

eonliiiiied  from  page  14  copy  of  the  Post  ft  Mail’s  month- 
ly  retail  newsletter,  "For  Your 
▼lously  considered  capacity  In  a  which,  according 

dbort-handed  ahop  ^  ^  l^ite,  was  patterned  after 

One  account  which  in  1045  “*  division’s  Retail  Memo, 
had  48  column  Inches  of  adver-  .  , 'L*®'  *  ‘•‘fcpu^  read- 

tlsing,  in  August  1946  nlaced  *!’*.  ,***♦“  was  labeled  ‘con- 
nearly  300  column  Inchea*  An?  S**5?*^*'  **''•  White  added, 

other,  with  a  total  of  155  column  **"*  *°  ■“ 

inches  in  August,  1945,  had  near-  retaliers,  subject  mat- 

ly  doubled  its  column  inches  i  L  general, 

during  that  same  month  1946  ^one  should  think  that  a 
showing  a  95%  increase'  ’  merchant  was 

The  iatter  advertiser  was  favored. 

Raupfer’s  hardware  denartment  ■  •  **  is  primariiy  a  favorite 


up  in  slow-moving  mer- 


a  very 


cost  of  electricity  appears  in 


new 


eSA  tnalrA  4*  4«  VkA. 


^  uciforunem 

of  Raupfcr’s  5c  to  $1.00  Store. 
“»  ^  hJatory,  according  to 
Mr.  Wmte,  shows  how  a  news- 
pa^r  hu  become  very  valuable 
to  that  store. 

„„  Basement 

yeara^o.”  he  de- 
minression  in 
tte  trade  was  that  the  hardware 
bwming  unprof¬ 
itable.  Too  much  money  had  to 


contact  with  all  advertisers.  "LTLU'.—g— 

large  and  small,  frequent  and 

infrequent.  A  small  amount  of  ' 

subtle  advertising  sales  copy  —JSiiisSrS  Iwtavsassair* 

was  included  to  Jog  the  mer-  -^r* 

caant  who  is  on  the  verge  of  — ssrTsnSSfmrmniSi^A 

putting  an  ad  in  the  paper  into 
action.  ■*  - 

Businesa  Walks  la  sw  nstnic  wswt.  omumgiHig^ 

”  I^lng  the  week  foUowing  — — — — 

me  issue  of  this  first  newsletter.  This  little  piggy  emphasisina  the 


New  York,  for  advertising  on 
its  new  of  heating  unit, 
the  "Jet-Heat”  furnace. 

iM  Bubmrt  Go.,  Chicago, 
has  been  selactad  by  Pillsbury 
Mills,  Ine.,  to  direct  advertis- 
j^on  Pillsbury’s  new  Pie  Crust 

W.  Earl  Botbwsll,  Pitts- 
burgh,  has  been  appointed  by 
Boyle-Blidway,  hous&old  prM- 
ucts  division,  American  Home 
Products  Co^.  for  advertising 
on  the  Old  English  line  ^ 
waxes  and  polishes,  the  Black 
Flag  line  of  Insecticides  and  a 
number  of  other  items  In  addi- 
Uon  to  the  products  now  han¬ 
dled  by  the  agency. 

Sugar  Spodob 

newly  -  designed  packages 
for  Jack  Frost  Cane  Sugar 
currently  are  belM  “introduced” 
by  the  National  Sugar  Rkfinino 
Co.,  New  York,  in  special  news¬ 
paper  copy.  Two  insertions  have 
^n  scheduled  in  51  dallies  in 
43  cities  in  the  company’s  sales 


M  old  established  firm,  bemuM 
^uirfe^  5c  to  $1.00  Store  and 
we  haMware  was  shunted  off 
to  the  basement. 

“A  year  later  Clair  Reed  be¬ 
came  manager  of  this  depart¬ 
ment  New  facilities  for  ser- 
wce  and  new  lines  of  merchan- 
were 

told  about  it  through  the  local 
newspaper.  The  basement  de¬ 
partment  is  now  a  vast  subter- 
r^m  store  with  sparkling  new 
fix^es  and  a  great  stock  of 
hardware,  specialties,  a  p  p  1  i  - 

SSWIke*  936  lev^ 

advertising  cost  in 
relation  to  sales  is  still  very 
much  within  reason.  All  adver- 


front  door.  And  tills  is  nice 
business. 

“’The  newsletter  ...  is  a  god¬ 
send  to  a  guy  who  has  to  spread 
himself  thin  and  still  wants  to 
look  good." 

,  to  John  Glesen,  Re¬ 

tail  Division  director,  Mr.  White 
further  declares:  "Apparently  it 
Js,  general  Impression  that 

Division  materials  are  fine  for 
big  city  use  but  of  less  value  for 
toe  sinaUm-  papers.  Let  me 
uout  it  from  the  housetop— 
COUNTRY 
PAPERS  ARE  niE  \^RY 
^ES  ^WHO  NEED  THIS  HELP 

“The  larger  papers  have  such 
tilings  as  budgets,  manpower,  re¬ 
sources.  Too,  advertisers  in  the 


m  utUltiM.  etc.,  by  the  Notieaal 
uectricol  Moauioctiirers  Associa¬ 
tion.  The  latter  has  fust  louadied 
a  **Go  All-electric**  program  oimed 
at  the  small-tewn-nirol  moAet 


Campaigns  &  Accounts 

continued  from  page  14 

on  Jan.  19  and  Feb. 
16.  nilsbury’s  agency  la  Mc- 
Cann-Erickson. 


newspaper,  other  media  ha^g 
been  found  profitless.” 

In  August  of  this  year— gen¬ 
erally  conceded  to  be  a  poor 
retail  month,  Mr.  White  launched 
a  project  calculated  to  encour¬ 
age  advertising  and  at  the  same 
i^^l^glve  special  help  to  local 

How  to  Us.  CaUndor 
On  the  first  of  August  he  sent 
to  every  retail  advertiser  who 
material. 

a  file  foWOT  labeled  (by  hand  in 
pen  and  ink)  with  the  store 
the  legend,  “Planning 
*or,.  Retail  Advertising  and 
Selll^  In  the  folder  was  an 
adaptation  made  by  Mr.  White 
of  the  P^ing  Calendar  issued 
by  the  Retail  Division  of  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising  for  Bu- 
“«wspapers,  com¬ 
pletely  filled  out  as  to  selling 
In  August, 
194S  on  what  merchandise,  etc. 
_A1»  in  the  folder  was  an  In- 
Rtruction  sheet  on  the  Calen¬ 
dars  use,  which  Mr.  'White  had 
made  out  and  a 


own  advertising  departments, 
me  small  town  paper  and  the 
anall  town  merchant  have  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  kind.  It  is  all  up  to 
the  newspaper  ad  man. 

“^111^,  planning  and  writing 
retail  advertising  takes  a  lot  of 
“me.  Very  often  the  rush  for 
deadlines  keeps  the  ad  men  in  a 
continuous  lather.  And  he  as 
a  ‘last-minute-man,’  is  forever 
a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  men 
to  the  back  shop  who,  after  all, 
have  to  get  out  a  newspaper. 

“In  this  particular  shop,  plans 
formulated  from  information  in 
the  Selling  Kit  and  Retail  Memo 
chwged  a  good  share  of  all  this. 

.  .  .  Division  materials  are 
easy  to  use.  Whereas  most  of 
the  services  available  to  the 
country  paper  have  to  be  tin¬ 
kered  with  and  often  done  com¬ 
pletely  over.  Division  helps  need 

only  a  touch  here  and  there _ 

and  they  are  tailor-made  for 
your  needs. 

"Tltia  is  real  newspaperlng. 
mere  hu  long  been  a  need  for 
this  kind  of  operation.  It’s  time 


,  Issues  Mat  Book 
PWOR  to  release  of  details  of 
,  ^  company’s  co<q>erative  ad- 

.  vertising  plan,  STROMBXRc-CAm,- 
i  York,  has  issued 

A  32-DafrA  pototi  _ _ 


ice  bo^  to  its  authorized  deal¬ 
ers.  The  book  is  divided  into 
ttoee  parts:  illustrations,  com¬ 
plete  ads,  and  advertising  helps. 

to  dealers 

wittout  charge.  The  section  de¬ 
voted  to  Illustrations  contains 
jme  and  two-colunm  line  draw¬ 
ings,  a^  two  and  three-column 
wash  Swings  done  by  Mary 
^rnell  of  the  new  Stromberg- 
Cvlson  r^ios  and  radio-phono¬ 
graphs;  the  complete  ads  sec¬ 
tion  contains  17  complete  lay¬ 
outs  (with  space 
<Ieato  identification)  and  the 
ad  helps  section  Usts  key  sales 
dates  throughout  the  year,  sea¬ 
sonal  ^  and  spot  radio  com- 
nj^^s,  etc.  According  to 
f*™mberg-Carlson,  this  is  the 
first  ttoe  that  a  radio  manufac¬ 
turer  has  Issued  such  a  compre 
henslve  mat  service  bwk  lire 
agen^  in  charge  is  McCann- 
Erlckson,  Inc.,  New  York. 

Agency  Appointments 

VERTISING 
AGENCY,  New  York,  has 
2eefi_apitolnted  by  Lever  Bros. 


I  easily  identified,  more  easily 
■  handled  and  have  a  convenient 
I  new  opening  device,  copy 
I  stress.  Also,  on  each  pack¬ 
age  is  a  “useful  recipe  you  can 
tear  off  and  keep.”  Young  ft 
'  Rublcam,  New  York,  is  the 
,  agency. 

Campaign  Brieffi 
A  LIST  of  newspapers  in  large 
T  being  used  by 

Libby,  McNeil  ft  Libby  on  ita 
devi]^  ham  and  canned  fruits. 
Via  J.  Walter  Thompson,  Chi¬ 
cago.  .  .  Pepperell  Manufac- 

TURmo  Co.,  Boston  (Trade  Serv¬ 
ice  Bureau),  is  making  available 
to  dealers  a  variety  of  mats  for 
local  tie-in  advertising  with  the 


— i.iagazine  campaign  In 
PeppereU_  sheets.  .  .  .  Newspa- 
Itors  will  Ito  on  tte  schedule  for 
»  Curteinmaster  Division  of 

,  Handee-Pak,  Inc.  Agency 
is  Shappe- Wilkes,  New  York. . . . 
A  campaign  using  newspapers 
car  cards  has  been  started 
•er  Cheney’s  Cough  Remedy 
(product  of  the  John  B.  DAMim 
j’  C®-'  manufacturer 

and  dist^utor  of  wholesale 
dr^s)  in  the  southeastern 
states.  Advertising  for  other 
pce^ficts  will  be  releas^  early 
in  47.  Agency  in  charge  is 
B^umont  and  Hohman,  Atlanta 
Office. 


Expose  Brings 
Probe  of  WAA 
In  St  Louis 

St.  Louis,  Mo. — A  campalfn 
by  the  Star-Timtt.  revealinc  that 
government  warehouses  In  this 
area  were  bulging  with  critical¬ 
ly  scarce  materials,  has  resulted 
In  a  congressional  committee 
coming  here  to  investigate  the 
local  activities  of  the  Vfar  Assets 
Administration. 

The  net  result  of  the  campaign 
is  that  WAA  has  begun  to  sell 
scarce  roofing  nails  at  the  local 
veterans’  store. 

A  Star-Times  reporter  and 
photographer,  visiting  two  ware¬ 
houses,  found  stocks  of  steel 
wire  nails  and  waterproof  build¬ 
ing  paper.  By  news  stories, 
photographs,  and  editorials,  the 
Star-Times  threw  the  spotlight 
on  the  hoard.  Richard  Everett, 
Star-Times  reporter,  was  as¬ 
sisted  by  two  staff  photog¬ 
raphers,  Edward  Meyer  and  Ed¬ 
win  Swift.  They  were  directed 
by  Aaron  G.  Benesch,  city  editor. 

Used  Leica  Comero 

The  first  pictures  were  taken 
by  Meyer  with  a  Leica  camera. 
It  was  necessary  to  operate  in 
such  a  fashion,  because  camera¬ 
men  could  not  gain  admittance 
to  the  WAA  warehouses  with 
normal  Speed  Graphic  equip¬ 
ment.  So  Meyer  tucked  a  Leica 
into  his  jacket  pocket  and  took 
his  shots  without  artificial  light 

“When  we  first  published  our 
stories  and  photographs  expos¬ 
ing  the  large  quantities  of  war 
surplus  sitting  around  in  ware¬ 
houses  for  months,  the  local 
WAA  entered  what  amounted  to 
a  categorical  denial,”  said  Nor¬ 
man  E.  Isaacs,  Star-Times  man¬ 
aging  editor. 

"Daily  we  kept  hammering 
away  at  them  with  mwe  and 
more  evidence.  First,  the  agency 
itself  let  its  guard  down  by  put¬ 
ting  on  sale  100,000  pounds  of 
nails  it  elected  to  ‘find’  suddenly. 
But  the  payoff  came  when  the 
house  committee,  investigating 
surplus  sales,  sent  an  investi¬ 
gator  into  St.  Louis  and  within 
three  days  he  had  verified  the 
accuracy  of  every  one  of  our 
charges.  He  immediately  com¬ 
municated  his  findings  to  Wash¬ 
ington." 

■ 

UJ*.  Mokes  Changes 
In  Northwest  Area 

Portland,  Ore.  —  Recent 
changes  in  the  United  Press 
management  set-up  in  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Northwest  include  the  nam¬ 
ing  of  Halley  Gates  head  of  the 
Alaska  bureau,  with  offices  in 
Anchorage.  He  replaces  Mal¬ 
colm  Donnelley  who  becomes 
business  representative  for  Ore¬ 
gon  and  Id^o  with  headquarters 
in  Portland. 

Dan  Crumley,  who  has  been 
with  the  Los  Angeles,  Phoenix 
and  San  Francisco  bureaus  of 
the  U.P.,  is  business  represen¬ 
tative  for  Washington  and  Mon¬ 
tana  with  offices  in  Seattle.  Bu¬ 
ford  Sommers,  night  editor  of 
the  Portland  Bureau,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  accept  a  position  on 
the  copy  desk  of  the  Oregonian. 


Canadian  MEs 
To  Foim  Society 

Toronto— Managing  editors  of 
Canadian  newqiapers  will  meet 
here  Feb.  14  and  15  to  organize 
a  Canadian  Managing  Editors 
Association  along  the  lines  of 
the  Associated  Press  ME  group 
in  the  UniM  States. 

The  news  report  will  be  given 
main  prominence  on  the  agenda 
of  the  meeting,  but  considerable 
time  wlU  be  given  to  discussion 
on  improving  Canadian  picture 
service,  according  to  R.  A.  Far- 
quharson,  Toronto  Globe  and 
Mail,  who  is  diairman. 


East  St  Louis 
Journal  Wins 
City  Cleanup 

East  St.  Louis,  Ill. — A  14-year 
crusade  by  the  East  St.  Louis 
(Ill.)  Journal  to  arouse  the  com¬ 
munity  against  organized  gam¬ 
bling  and  vice  bore  fruit  Dec. 
16  when  a  grand  jury  returned 
indictments  against  dx  officials 
and  two  gamblers. 

Those  indicted  included.: 
Mayor  John  T.  Connors  and  Po¬ 
lice  Commissioner  John  T.  Eng¬ 
lish.  If  convicted,  they  face 
ouster  and  fines  of  $10,000  each. 

Tom  Duffy,  news  editor  and 
editorial  writer  of  the  Journal, 
and  Charles  Stewart,  police  re¬ 
porter,  presented  e^dence  al¬ 
legedly  linking  public  officials 
with  the  gambling  Interests. 

The  Journal,  while  the  grand 
jury  was  in  session,  published 
listings  of  all  slot  machine  own¬ 
ers  and  the  niunber  of  such  de¬ 
vices  in  each  establishment.  The 
figures  were  furnished  by  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Internal 
Revenue  offic^e.  Slot  machines 
are  taxed  by  the  Federal  gov¬ 
ernment  which  keeps  records  of 
each  machine  and  its  owner. 

The  Journal’s  campaign  had  a 
two-fold  aspect.  It  was  directed 
at  commercialized  gambling  and 
against  tolerance  by  public  of¬ 
ficials  of  various  rackets  which 
tended  to  undermine  local  gov¬ 
ernment  whereby  the  taxpayer 
was  not  getting  honest  value  for 
the  taxes  he  paid.  There  was 
no  municipal  rubbish  collection 
and  streets  and  alleys  were 
filthy  and  rat-infested. 

The  Journal  prodded  laxity  of 
officials  and  citizens  who  be¬ 
lieved  a  “wide-open  town”  was 
good  for  business. 

40  Ad  Clubs 
Back  Contest 

Allen  T.  Preyer,  board  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Adverting  Federa- 
tilon  of  America,  reported  last 
week  that  40  affiliated  ad  clubs 
have  already  appointed  commit¬ 
tees  on  the  AFA’s  high  school 
essay  contest. 

The  national  committee, 
headed  by  Paul  C.  Smith  of  the 
Advertising  and  Selling  Club 
of  Peoria,  Ill.,  is  preparing  talks 
for  delivery  by  local  clubs  to 
student  assemblies.  Essay  sub¬ 
ject  is  "What  Advertising  Can 
Mean  to  the  Future  of  America.’’ 


Here  are  some  angles  direct  from  the 
source  about  what  advertisers  and  agen¬ 
cies  think  of  newspaper  promotion. 


Printers’  Ink  is  cnrrently  presenting 
a  report  on  newspaper  promotion  based 
on  staff  interviews  with  leading  advertisers 
and  agencies.  This  report,  entitled 
’’Speaking  of  Newspapers,”  will  be 
of  interest  to  newspaper  publishers  and 
advertising  and  promotion  men  in  its 
candid  recording  of  customers’  tboni^its 
about  newqiapers  as  advertising  media. 


Yon  may  receive  a  copy  of  the  reptwi, 
’’Speaking  of  Newspapers,”  by  writing 
to  Printers*  Ink,  205  East  42nd  Street, 
New  Ymrk  17,  N.  Y.  No  obligation. 


Printers’  Ink 
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Settlement  Offer 
Made  in  Hearst  Suit 

eoKtimted  from  page  8 

in  the  interest  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion,”  Zorn’s  report  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  stated,  after  point¬ 
ing  out: 

“Although  favoring  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  offer,  general  coun¬ 
sel  for  the  plaintiffs  have  pre¬ 
sented  very  fully  and  very  ably 
the  contentions  they  would 
make,  and  the  proof  they  be¬ 
lieve  they  could  attempt  to  es¬ 
tablish,  were  the  case  to  come 
to  trial:  and  the  thoroughness 
and  skill  with  which  they  have 
explored  these  possibilities  and 
their  success  on  preliminary  mo¬ 
tions  and  appeals  has  no  doubt 
been  largely  responsible  for 
eliciting  the  offer  which  has 
been  made. 

“Counsel  for  the  defendants 
have  been  equally  astute  to 
point  out  the  indubitable  and  se¬ 
rious  obstacles  confronted  by 
the  plaintiffs,  which  make  ad¬ 
visable  the  acceptance  by  them 
of  the  offer  made." 

Action  Began  in  1838 

Eighteen  legal  firms  have  ap¬ 
peared  for  plaintiffs  (Cans  and 
Darraugh  and  others)  and  de¬ 
fendants.  The  action  was  com¬ 
menced  June  10,  1938,  but  it  was 
held  in  abeyance  until  after 
judgment  was  given  by  the  Su¬ 
perior  Court  of  California  in  a 
case  brought  by  Samuel  Mann  in 
September,  1938. 

In  regard  to  the  allegation  by 
New  York  plaintiffs  that  Con¬ 
solidated  wrongfully  assumed 
obligations  guaranteed  by  Mr. 
Hearst,  the  referee  reviewed  the 
Chicago  merger  in  detail. 

The  Illinois  Printing  and  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  a  wholly-owned  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  American  Newspa¬ 
pers,  had  debenture  bonds  val¬ 
ued  at  82J)16,000  outstanding  on 
June  30,  19%.  They  were  un¬ 
conditionally  guaranteed  by  Mr. 
Hearst  The  Evening  American 
Publishing  Co.,  an  Illinois  cor¬ 
poration,  was  a  wholly  owned 
subsidiary  of  Consolidated. 

"The  paper  published  by  Illi¬ 
nois,”  the  report  states,  “was  a 
losing  enterprise  and  the  com¬ 
pany’s  bonds  were  kept  from  de¬ 
fault  only  by  advances  made  by 
American.” 

It  was  alleged  by  stockhold¬ 
ers  that  the  merger  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  companies  resulted  in  dam¬ 
age  to  Consolidated  "running 
into  many  millions  of  dollars.” 
The  referee  noted  that  the  bal¬ 
ance  sheet  of  Illinois  showed  $4,- 
428.000  assets,  including  $150,000 
cash  given  by  American  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  merger.  While 
most  of  the  assets  were  land  and 
machinery,  etc.,  the  referee  said, 
“it  seems  safe,  to  infer  that  the 
obligations  auumed  did  not 
greatly,  if  at  all,  exceed  the  as¬ 
sets  acquired.” 

His  report  continued: 

“The  defendants  do  not  rest 
their  justification  of  this  trans¬ 
action  from  the  standpoint  of 
Consolidated  merely  on  the  as¬ 
sets  it  received.  They  contend 
that  this  transaction  was  an  ad¬ 
vantageous  one  for  Consolidated 
because  it  made  possible  the 
publication  by  the  successor 
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Consolidated  sidtsidiary  of  a 
much  more  profitable  raper  than 
that  theret^ore  publiued  by 
Evening  American  Co. 

“The  Evening  American  Co. 
had  been  declining  in  profit  dur¬ 
ing  those  years  of  193S,  1936  and 
1937  (net  profit  being  roughly 
$625,000,  $406,000  and  $218,000 
respectivebr)  and  had  shown  a 
large  loss  in  1938  ($886,000)  and 
a  proportionately  sUU  larger  one 
in  1U9  down  to  date  of  the 
meraer,  Aug.  27  ($759,000). 

“we  losses  of  the  surviving 
company  were  reduced  in  years 
after  the  merger  ( 1939  and  after 
Aug.  27,  $267,000;  1940,  $507,000; 
1941,  $47,000;  1942,  $87,0004;  and 
subsequently  the  surviving  com¬ 
pany  (and  hence  Consolidated) 
has  realized  la^e  profits  (1943, 
$565,000;  1944,  $%5,000;  1945, 
$596,000;  1946  to  July  31.  $760,- 
000). 

“It  Is  of  course  impossible  to 
assert  that  the  Evening  Ameri¬ 
can  Co.,  had  there  been  no  mer¬ 
ger,  would  not  subsequently 
have  made  as  good  an  earnings 
record  as  did  the  surviving  com¬ 
pany  acquired  by  Consolidated; 
but  the  defendants  contend,  and 
with  apparent  reason,  that  it 
would  not  have,  that  the  reduc¬ 
tion  in  losses  and  subsequent 
growth  in  earnings  of  the  sur¬ 
viving  company  were,  as  antici¬ 
pated,  due  to  the  inherent  econo¬ 
mies  effected  hy  the  merger, 
and  in  particular  to  the  consoli¬ 
dation  into  one  profitable  daily 
of  the  two  predecessor  compa¬ 
nies,  and  the  retention  in  com¬ 
bination  therewith  of  the  single 
Sunday  paper  theretofore  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Illinois  Co.,  which 
had  at  all  times  been  highly 
profitable. 

American  Weekly  Saved 

“Moreover  the  defendants 
point  out  that  had  the  Illinois 
Co.  been  permitted  to  continue 
operating  at  a  heavy  loss,  with 
ensuing  insolvency.  Consoli¬ 
dated  would  have  l^n  directly 
injured  by  the  resulting  cessa¬ 
tion  of  publication  of  the  Sun¬ 
day  newspaper  published  by  the 
Illinois  Co.,  by  reason  of  the  con¬ 
sequent  reduction  in  circulation, 
and  therefore  in  advertising  rev¬ 
enue,  of  a  syndicated  magazine 
section  forming  part  of  that  Sun¬ 
day  newspaper,  and  published 
by  American  Weekly,  Inc.,  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  Consolidated. 

“The  plaintiffs  have  no  evi¬ 
dence  directly  drawing  into 
question  the  good  faith  of  the 
directors  of  Consolidated  and  of 
American  Newspapers  in  agree¬ 
ing  on  the  merger.  They  rely  en¬ 
tirely  on  inference.  Taking  into 
view,  however,  the  value  of  the 
assets  by  Consolidated,  the  im¬ 
provement  in  earnings,  and  the 
preservation  of  the  circulation 
of  American  Weekly,  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  see  how,  whatever  proof 
might  be  offered  as  to  the  mo¬ 
tive  for  the  merger,  the  court 
could  find  that  the  mere  burden¬ 
ing  of  the  assets  of  the  surviv¬ 
ing  company  with  the  indebted¬ 
ness  of  the  Illinois  Co.  inflicted 
any  loss  on  Consolidated. 

“My  conclusion  is  that,  as  to 
this  cause  of  action,  the  chances 
of  any  substantial  recovery,  or 
indeed  any  recovery,  are  very 
remote.” 

At  one  point  in  the  lengthy 


proceedings.  Defendant  Neylan 
Interposed  a  denial  that  the  di¬ 
rectors  “were  completely  con¬ 
trolled  or  were  controlled  by  or 
were  subservient  to  William 
Randolph  Hearst.” 

The  referee  found  no  basis  for 
stockholders’  allegation  that  the 
rental  paid  by  American  Week¬ 
ly,  Inc.  ($25,000  a  year)  to 
Hearst  Magazines,  Inc.,  a  pri¬ 
vately  owned  Hearst  corpora¬ 
tion,  was  excessive. 

Voting  Trust  Agreement 

In  the  matter  of  dividends  de¬ 
clared  in  1939-42,  it  was  alleged 
that  the  Chase  National  Bank  of 
New  York  had  caused  the  di¬ 
rectors  of  Consolidated  to  de¬ 
clare  one  quarterly  dividend  on 
Class  A  shares  —  $875,000  each 
year  —  to  prevent  transfer  of 
voting  rights  in  the  election  of 
directors  to  the  holders  of  A 
stock. 

It  was  claimed  that  a  voting 
trust  agreement  had  been  made 
in  1937  between  Mr.  Hearst  and 
Chase  bank,  “such  agreement 
having  been  obtained  by  the 
bank  as  a  result  of  heavy  in¬ 
debtedness  to  it  of  Hearst  and 
his  personally  owned  corpora¬ 
tions. 

By  this  agreement,  it  was  set 
forth,  Hearst  transferred  to  the 
voting  trustee  designated  by  the 
bank  ( Clarence  J.  Shearn)  all  of 
his  stock  in  American  Newspa¬ 
pers  which  owned  the  stock  of 
Hearst  Corporation  which  in 
turn  owned  all  of  the  common 
stock  of  Consolidated;  and 
through  this  transfer  the  bank 
exercised  full  control  over  the 
affairs  of  Consolidated. 

The  referee's  examination  of 
Consolidated’s  net  income,  be¬ 
fore  surplus  adjustments, 
showed  a  drop  from  $7,488,000 
in  1631  to  $5,986,000  in  1935. 
against  a  gain  from  $192,000  in 
1938  to  $3,980,000  in  1942. 

From  this  he  concluded; 
“Earnings  in  the  later  period, 
though  extremely  low,  were 
steadily  increasing,  thus  at  least 
arguably  warranting  the  belief 
that  the  earnings  of  the  cor¬ 
poration  were  again  on  the  up¬ 
grade,  and  that  the  decline, 
being  merely  temporary,  did  not 
call  for  a  writedown  of  ffie  good¬ 
will. 

“The  circumstances  that  the 
earnings  of  the  corporation  have 
since  1941  steadily  increased, 
reaching  new  heights,  while  per¬ 
haps  logically  irrelevant  would 
no  doubt  be  cited  by  the  defen¬ 
dants  as  evidencing  the  sound¬ 
ness  of  their  earlier  judgment  as 
to  the  corporation’s  prospects.” 

Capitol  Dnimpaired 

While  plaintiffs  asserted  that 
there  was  no  surplus  out  of 
which  dividends  might  lawfully 
be  paid,  the  referee  noted  that 
the  court  in  California  adjudged 
that  the  1939  and  1940  dividends 
did  not  impair  the  capital.  He 
also  pointed  out  that  the  voting 
trustee  had  not  been  made  a 
party  to  the  action  and  declared 
“there  is  no  prospect  of  recovery 
against  the  bank.” 

Plaintiffs’  chances  of  recovery 
from  the  directors  on  1941  and 
1942  dividends  are  slight,  Zom 
held,  and  even  In  the  event  of  a 
recovery,  the  amount  thereof  is 
problematical. 

There  has  been  no  indication, 
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he  added,  of  vdiat  proof  would 
be  prepared  to  establish  that  de¬ 
cisions  of  the  directors  of  Con¬ 
solidated  were  influenced  by 
Chase  bank. 

“As  the  allegations  of  the  com¬ 
plaint  with  respect  to  the  sev¬ 
eral  defendant  directors  holding 
office  during  1939-42  make  clear,” 
he  wrote,  “most  of  them  had 
long  been  associated  with  the 
Hearst  enterprises;  and  their  de¬ 
sire  to  prevent  control  of  Con¬ 
solidated  from  passing  to  the 
holders  of  Class  A  stock  is  per¬ 
fectly  explicable  without  resort 
to  any  theory  of  conqilracy  with 
Chase  Bank.” 

Further,  he  said  “the  cause  of 
action  against  American  News¬ 
papers  and  Hearst  Corporation 
must  be  regarded  as  doomed  to 
failure”  since  those  defendants 
did  not  receive  any  portion  of 
the  1941  or  1942  dividends. 

Newsprint  ’Plot’  Scouted 

Another  allegation  of  ex¬ 
cessive  prices  paid  for  newsprint 
was  based  on  a  substantial  stock 
ownership  by  Chase  Bank  in  In¬ 
ternational  Paper  Co.  and  a  com¬ 
mon  dire  ctorate.  Plaintiffs 
sought  to  prove  that  a  rise  from 
$42.50  to  $50  a  ton  on  Jan.  1, 
1938,  was  planned  by  Interna¬ 
tional  with  directors  of  Consoli¬ 
dated. 

Referee  Zorn  found  that  for  a 
period  commencing  in  1933,  the 
indebtedness  of  various  Hearst 
enterprises  to  International  had 
become  “a  matter  of  grave  con¬ 
cern  to  the  credit  officers  of  In¬ 
ternational”  and  had  been  the 
subject  of  repeated  requests  for 
more  regular  payment 

Newsprint  had  declined  from 
$62  a  ton  in  1932  to  $42.50  in 
1936,  he  noted,  and  on  March 
21,  1937,  International  an¬ 

nounced  an  increase  to  $50,  ef¬ 
fective  Jan.  1,  1938.  Other  news¬ 
print  suppliers  did  likewise. 
The  Hearst  indebtedness  to  In¬ 
ternational  about  this  time  was 
approximately  $2,000,000. 

Three  months  after  the  price 
announcement,  the  voting  trust 
agreement  became  effective,  and 
the  referee  concluded  that  it 
was  “quite  imlikely  that  Hearst 
or  his  associates  were  in  a  po¬ 
sition  to  prevent  the  increase.” 

There  was  no  direct  evidence 
of  conspiracy,  Zorn  stated,  add¬ 
ing:  ’"rhe  greatest  difficulty  with 
the  plaintiffs’  case  is  that  the 
alleged  conspirators  completely 
failed  in  1938  to  take  advantage 
of  the  price  Increase.  Sales  by 
International  to  all  Hearst  com¬ 
panies,  which  had  totalled  6,519 
tons  in  1937,  dropped  to  3,605 
tons  in  1938.” 

And  yet,  he  went  on.  Consoli¬ 
dated  bought  in  1938  no  less 
than  293,252  tons  of  newsprint, 
almost  all  from  sources  other 
than  International.  Therefore, 
he  held,  the  cause  of  action 
seems  to  be  without  merit. 

■ 

Thanks  for  Expose 

Wn.MiNGTON,  N.  C. — ^The  Wil¬ 
mington  Post  has  received  a  let¬ 
ter  of  congratulation  from 
Attorney  General  Eugene  Cook 
of  Georgia  for  its  part  in  ex¬ 
posing  expansion  plans  of  the 
Columbians,  anti  -  Jewish  and 
anti-Negro  organization  whose 
activities  in  Atlanta  are  under 
investigation. 
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Hcortlord  Times 
Promotes  Four 
On  Editor  Staff 

Harttoro— Ward  E.  Duffy, 
managing  editor,  and  Carl  £■ 

Lindstrom,  assistant  managing 
editor  of  the  Hartford  Times, 
have  been  promoted  to  associate 
editor  and  managing  editor  re¬ 
spectively,  according  to  an  an¬ 
nouncement  by  Francis  S.  Mur¬ 
phy,  publisher  of  the  Times. 

Max  Farber,  city  editor,  will 
become  assistant  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  and  Francis  T.  Ahearn  has 
been  elevated  to  city  editor.  The 
promotions  are  effective  im¬ 
mediately. 

Mr.  Duffy  was  born  In 
Mooers,  N.  Y.,  attended  Trinity 
College  in  Hartford  and  was 
graduated  from  the  Columbia 
School  of  Journalism  in  1916. 

He  was  an  editorial  writer  and 
managing  editor  for  the  Man¬ 
chester  (Conn.)  Herald  prior  to 
joining  the  Hartford  Times  in 
1921.  He  was  appointed  Times 
managing  editor  in  1928.  He  is 
a  veteran  of  World  War  I. 

Carl  Lindstrom  began  his 
newspaper  career  in  1915  on  the 
Davenport  (la.)  Democrat.  He 
also  woriced  for  the  New  York 
Evening  Sun  and  the  Waterburp 
(Conn.)  Republican.  He  came  to 
the  Hartfoi^  Times  in  1917  as 
copy  reader  and  worked  as  slot 
man  and  telegraph  editor.  In 
1938  he  was  promoted  to  assis¬ 
tant  managing  editor.  Lindstrom 
has  been  the  Time’s  music  critic 
since  1935. 

Mr.  Aheam  has  been  with  the 
Hartford  Times  for  11  years.  He 
was  an  Associated  Press  writer 
in  the  Detroit  bureau  in  1934-35. 

Ahearn  is  a  graduate  of  St.  An¬ 
selm  College,  Manchester,  N.  H.. 
and  the  University  of  Notre 
Dame  School  of  Journalism, 

1927.  While  attending  Notre 
Dame  he  worked  on  the  South 
Bend  News-Times  as  a  reporter. 

Max  Farber  originally  worked 
for  the  Hartford  Couront  as  a 
news  reporter.  He  transferred  to 
the  Times  where  he  has  worked 
as  news  editor,  and  city  editor.. 

■ 

Gold  Plant  in  N.C. 

Leased  to  Brauff 

Wilson,  N.  C.  —  TTie  P.  D. 

Gold  Publishing  Co.  here  has 
been  leased  to  Herbert  B. 

Brauff,  of  Vandergrift,  Pa.,  ef¬ 
fective  Jan.  1,  it  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  John  D.  Gold, 
owner  of  the  firm  and  publisher 
and  editor  of  the  Wilson  Daily 
Times  which  the  company  pub¬ 
lishes. 

Gold  emphasized  the  trans¬ 
action  is  a  lease  and  not  a  sale 
of  the  business  which  has  been 
operated  by  the  same  family  for 
79  years.  The  lease  includes 

the  entire  plant  which,  in  addi-  -  - • --r-  - 

tlon  to  the  daily,  operates  a  job  a  land  mine  explosion  in  Ger- 
printing  department  and  pub-  many.  He  has  been  a  patient 
fishes  Zion’s  Landmark,  a  reU-  at  VaUey  Forge  since  March  2, 
glous  publication.  I***-  .  . 

Management  of  the  firm  will  A  typewriter  was  one  of  the 
be  taken  over  by  Brauff,  owner  therapeutic  agents  placed  at  his 
and  publisher  of  the  Vander-  disposal.  Slowly  he  learned  the 
gHft  News.  He  will  carry  out  keyboard.  Then  came  the  prob¬ 
an  improvement  and  expansion  lem  .  .  .  what  to  write.  Several 
program  already  planned.  Gold  weeks  ago  he  started  his  "Santa 
saia  Claus  letter.” 
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The  Worry  Clinic 


Here  b  another  “qneet  for 
yonth”  dilemnu  where  three 
Ihree  ore  being  endangered  owing 
to  Edward’s  Ponce  de  Leon  Com¬ 
plex. 

Case  L-276:  Edward  H.,  aged 
46,  ts  a  successful  business  ex¬ 
ecutive. 

•‘I’ve  always  been  a  man  of 
steady  habits  and  was  happily 
married  to  a  wonderful  woman 
for  22  years.  And  I  still  think 
the  world  of  her,  even  yet. 

“But  now  I  find  myself  deeply 


he  wanted  to  kid  himself  into 
thinking  be  was  about  25.  So 
he  associated  with  a  younger 
woman  to  help  build  up  mis 
illusion. 

mmJAL  COMFUHENTS 

The  younger  girl  flattered  bis 
vanity,  but  Edward  also  made 
her  feel  more  important.  Many 
girls  at  her  age  have  so  recently 
left  the  childhood  era  that  it 
flatters  them  to  have  older  i^e 
admirers. 

You  readers  can  easily  see 
that  Edward  will  not  be  happy 
unless  he  restores  harmony  b^ 
tween  himself  and  Us  wife.  She 
is  still  dominating  his  thoughts 
during  his  moments  alone.  She 
Is  the  woman  he  really  loves. 
The  younger  girl  is  just  a  gay 
companion  for  a  little  Illicit  ad¬ 
venture. 

His  wife  has  almost  every  ad¬ 
vantage  in  thb  situation  provid¬ 
ing  she  doesn’t  begin  nagging 
and  scolding,  or  throwing  up  to 
him  the  fact  that  he  deserted 
her  for  the  younger  woman.  By 
playing  her  cards  seductively, 
she  can  win  Edward  back  again. 

His  desertion  is  naturally 
quite  deflating  to  Us  wife’s 
pride.  And  it  hurts  her  de^ly 
because  she,  too,  has  passed  the 
40  mark  and  is  a  little  panicky 
lest  she  also  be  consider^  old. 

PSYCHOLOGY  WORKS 

So  I  had  a  secret  conferoice 
with  Edward’s  wife  and  ex¬ 
plained  the  whole  situation  to 
her.  Being  an  intelligent  wo¬ 
man,  forgiving  and  really  at¬ 
tached  to  her  husband,  she  was 
able  to  swallow  her  pride  and 
look  upon  his  misbehavior  as 
an  emotional  accident. 

Then  I  urged  Edward  to  call 
his  wife  on  the  telephone  and 
make  a  date  with  her.  When  he 
met  her,  he  found  that  she  had 
a  new  hairdo.  She  was  dressed 
stylishly;  was  gay  and  jolly,  per¬ 
fumed  and  dedrable. 

She  didn’t  scold.  She  didn’t 
have  hysterics.  She  didn’t  throw 
up  to  him  all  the  sacrifices  she 
had  made  for  him  during  their 
previous  22  years  of  marriage. 
She  just  had  a  pleasant  date, 
and  complimented  Mm  on  Ms 
new  suit,  as  well  as  his  distin¬ 
guished  appearance. 

You  readers  can  guess  the  re¬ 
sult!  They  are  living  together 
again  happily,  and  Edward  is  no 
longer  afraid  of  old  age,  for  hb 
wife  has  also  rejuvenated  him 
by  the  technique  described  in 
my  medico-psychological  bulle¬ 
tin,  “How  to  Prevent  Impotence 
in  Men.” 

Send  a  3c  stamped  envelope, 
plus  a  dime,  if  you  wish  a  copy. 
It  can  stop  a  large  percentage 
of  these  impending  divorces  af¬ 
ter  die  age  of  40. 

A  good  newspaper  thus  helps 
check  divorces  by  re-buildlng 
happy  homes! 


Lindstrom 


Aheom 


in  love  with  a  girl  of  21.  I  am 
doing  everytMng  that  I  know  b 
wrong,  buying  her  gifb,  taking 
her  places,  and  on  the  impube 
of  the  moment  even  promising 
to  marry  her  after  I  have  ob¬ 
tained  a  divorce. 

“But  I  am  at  the  stage  now 
where  I  cannot  make  up  my 
mind  which  one  I  really  do 
want  I  have  a  desire  to  be 
with  the  girl  often,  but  as  soon 
1  am  alone.  I  cannot  get  my 
wife  out  of  my  thoughb.  I 
have  a  strong  impulse  to  call 
her  on  the  phone  and  talk  to 
her.  But  since  we  are  now 
separated,  I  will  not  allow  my¬ 
self  to  do  so. 

•'Dr.  Crane.  I  am  driven  to 
distraction  about  the  whole  af¬ 
fair,  and  sometimes  I  think  I 
shall  go  mad.  What’s  wrong 
with  me,  and  what  course  must 
I  follow  to  get  my  peace  of  mind 
again?’ 

PONCE  DE  LEON 

Thb  case  beautifully  demon¬ 
strates  the  “quest  for  youth” 
behavior  which  is  so  common  in 
men  past  40  years  of  age.  Ed- 
wa''d  was  not  ardentlv  in  love 
with  his  21-year-old  girl  friend. 

He  was  frantically  trying  to 
recover  hb  fast  fading  youth. 
’The  girl  symbolbed  those  years 
which  he  felt  were  gone, 
namely,  the  courbhip  stage  of 
hb  life. 

His  wife  was  a  fine  woman 
and  attractive  to  him,  but  she 
was  41  and  more  maternal  than 
seductive  or  exciting. 

When  he  looked  at  her,  he 
was  thus  reminded  of  the  very 
fart  from  which  he  was  try¬ 


ing  to  flee,  namely,  hb  age.  But 


(Copyright  by  ’The  Hopkfau  Syndicate,  Inc.) 
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Sweden  Still 
Rationing 
Its  Newsprint 

Swedldi  newspapers  still  <q>- 
«ate  under  a  voluntsdry  news¬ 
print  rationing  agreement  with 
the  government 
and  thus  they 
are  assured  of 
sufficient  paper, 
according  to 
Carl  Kreuger, 
assistant  editor 
of  the  Stolfc- 
hoims  -  Tidain- 
pen  ( a.m. )  and 
A  f  t  o  n  bladet 
(  p.m. ),  the 
country's  two 
iargest  dailies. 

Mr.  Kreuger, 
Kreuger  ig  vicepres¬ 

ident  of  the  corporation  pub¬ 
lishing  the  two  Stockholm 
dallies  as  well  as  a  smaller 
dally  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  country,  the  Vostemorrlands 
Allehanda,  left  New  York  ffiis 
week  to  return  to  his  country 
after  a  three-months  tour  of 
eastern  and  midwest  cities  to 
study  technical  developments 
on  dailies  here. 

This  was  his  first  visit  to  the 
United  States. 

Although  there  is  sufficient 
newsprint  manufactured  in 
Sweden  to  supply  all  of  the 
country’s  publications,  there 
still  is  an  acute  shortage  of  coat. 
Hr.  Kreuger  said,  and  the  gov¬ 
ernment  has  entered  into  trade 
agreements  with  coal-producing 
countries  like  Belgium  and  Lux- 
enriimurg  to  export  newsprint  in 
return  for  coal. 

This  year  the  government  in¬ 
stituted  a  10%  cut  in  newsprint 
to  consumers  on  the  1942  base 
in  order  to  conserve  paper  for 

**iln*additlon,  the  Swedish  edi¬ 
tor  said,  more  wood  is  being 
used  during  ffie  winter  for  fuel 
because  of  the  diort  coal  sup¬ 
ply,  thus  cuttfaig  the  supply  to 
newsprint  mlBs. 

Ilie  TIdningen  and  Afton- 
bladet,  which  average  200,000 
dally  circulation  seven  days  a 
wass,  consume  one-fifth  of  the 
newsprint  used  in  Sweden,  Hr. 
Kreuger  said.  Average  paper 
runs  94  pages. 

The  two  papers  are  interested 
In  four-color  printing  dally,  he 
said,  adding  he  is  taking  back 
^th  him  several  ideas  for  ez- 
periments  on  such  reproduction. 

Currently,  fhe  smsdl  Kreuger 
paper  in  northern  Sweden  is 
oonductlng  four-color  experi¬ 
ments  and  has  successfully  re¬ 
produced  three-color  j>rlntlng. 

Newsprint  Situation 
Around  the  World 

Continued  from  Page  12 

America  getting  21,634  tons, 
as  follows:  Argentina,  10,420; 
Brazil,  6,336;  ChUe.  3,997;  Peru, 
733;  Colombia,  148;  Uruguay, 
102;  and  Paraguay,  8. 

Finland  has  no  trade  agree¬ 
ments  with  any  South  American 
coimtry  and  export  is  totally 
free,  but  only  surplus  after 


treaty  obligations  are  filled  is 
available  for  export. 

Newqrrint  consumption  in 
Norway  is  now  almo^  at  the 
prewar  level  of  23,500  tons 
yeariy. 

Canadian  Exports 

Figures  of  the  Newiprlnt  As¬ 
sociation  of  Canada  show  that 
exports  to  countries  other  than 
the  U.  S.  amoimted  to  419,108 
tons  in  the  first  10  months  of 
19M,  as  against  437,787  for  the 
same  period  of  1945.  The  drop 
was  due  mostly  to  a  falling  off 
in  shipments  to  Continental 
Europe  from  44,487  in  1945 
to  5,004  in  1946. 

While  United  Kingdom  ship¬ 
ments  fell  off  22,000  tons,  British 
South  Africa  and  Australia  re¬ 
ceived  much  larger  quantities. 
The  10-month  table; 

1946  194S 

United  Kingdoin _  72.620  94,077 

Eire  .  7.348  8,035 

Continental  Europe  5,004  44,497 

Mediterranean  Area.  382  3,506 

Egypt  .  3,003  4.911 

Br.  South  Africa...  22,021  16,701 

Other  Africa  .  1,960  4,921 

India,  Ceylon,  Burma  13,999  20,871 

Auatralia  .  102,973  65,572 

NVw  Zealand  .  17,057  17,719 

Argentina  .  34,294  32.997 

Braail  .  32,829  40,703 

Uruguay  .  6,538  11,731 

Other  1  America...  26.932  21,813 

Mexico  .  13,483  12,265 

Cuba  .  14,605  11.018 

Br.  West  Indies....  3,210  3.689 

Other  Carribean .  11,704  11,764 

Others  .  29,146  10,997 


Total  . 3,154,683  2,488.651 

Consumptioa  in  U.  S. 

Here  in  the  U.  S.,  where  FBI 
agents  are  pouring  over  news¬ 
print  mill  contracts  while 
United  Nations  delegates  talk 
about  a  world  pool  of  newsprint, 
interest  is  centered  on  high 
consumption  figures  for  1946. 

During  11  months,  newqiapers 
reporting  to  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association 
have  used  2,841,441  tons,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  6.3%  over  the  like 
period  of  1941. 

At  the  same  time,  the  News¬ 
print  Association  of  Canada 
shows  total  shipments  of  news¬ 
print  from  Canada  and  New¬ 
foundland  to  the  U.  S.  of  3.- 
257,834  tons  in  11  months.  Ad¬ 
ding  the  shipments  from  U.  S. 
mills,  6M,958,  there  has  been  a 
total  supply  of  3,957,792  tons. 
In  other  woi^,  more  than  1,000,- 
000  tons  of  newsprint  have  gone 
to  users  not  included  in  the 
ANPA  count,  which  represents 
about  75%  of  newsprint  users. 

Daily  newq>apers  reportipg  to 
ANPA  consumed  291,517  tons  of 
newsprint  in  November,  com¬ 
pared  with  236,090  tons  in  1945 
and  2^A89  tons  in  1941.  They 
had  only  31  days'  supply  on 
hand  at  the  end  of  the  month. 

Production  in  Canada  during 
November  amounted  to  364,304 
tons  and  shipments  to  391,388 
tons.  U.  S.  mills  turned  out 
64,739  tons  and  shipped  62,107 
tons.  Newfoundland  mills  ad¬ 
ded  30,889  tons  and  shipped 
35,250  tons. 

In  all.  North  American  mills 
supplied  488,745  tons  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  and  total  estimated  con¬ 
sumption  in  the  U.  S.  was 
410,587  tons. 


Press  Freedom  Fight 
Continues! — ^Forrest 

Continued  from  Page  11 

of  the  American  people  virtual¬ 
ly  overnight  wouid  do  so  from 
an  economic  motive  rather  than 
a  political  motive.  The  issue  is 
higher  wages — or  else. 

"In  Europe  during  the  past 
year  labor  unions  following  a 
government  party  line  have  sup¬ 
pressed  newspapers  for  political 
reasons.  Could  it  happen  here? 
It  has  happened  during  the  past 
few  weeks  among  our  neighbors 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
Government  control  of  news¬ 
print  is  an  effective  device.  But 
a  government  controlled  bank¬ 
ing  system  used  to  deprive  a 
newspaper  of  bank  credits  is  a 
new  one. 

"During  1946  there  has  been 
built  up  an  infamous  record  of 
indirect  censorship  of  the  press 
in  various  parts  of  the  world, 
from  the  wrecking  of  newspa¬ 
pers  by  government  •  inspired 
mobs  to  strikes  against  type  set¬ 
ting  by  labor  unions  following 
the  one-partir,  ’government  line. 
Tens  of  millions  of  people  are 
being  deprived  of  news  and  in¬ 
formation.  In  many  countries 
the  government  controls  all  me¬ 
dia  of  communication  and  infor¬ 
mation  and  uses  such  control  to 
spread  propaganda  designed  to 
reflect  a  favorable  view  of  gov¬ 
ernment  activities,  whether  in 
national  or  international  fields. 

Argument  Shaping  Up 

“While  most  news  of  the  out¬ 
side  world  is  forbidden  the  So¬ 
viet  citizen,  high  officials  of  the 
regime  are  adequately  informed. 
Tass,  the  official  Soviet  news 
agency  brings  in  a  heavy  file  of 
news  daily.  Tass  is  also  the 
sole  official  agency  for  the  ex¬ 
port  of  Russian  news  and  opin¬ 
ion.  Although  the  Soviet  radio 
broadcasts  sent  by  short  wave 
to  many  parts  of  Ue  world  may 
be  considered  to  be  news  by 
some,  the  function  is  principally 
propaganda.  Foreign  correspon¬ 
dents  in  Russia,  mainly  corralled 
in  Moscow,  may  write  only  un¬ 
der  heavy  censorship.  It  is  only 
natural,  therefore,  that  their  dis¬ 
patches  are  not  illuminating,  nor 
will  they  be  so  long  as  an  ‘iron 
curtain'  policy  prevails. 

“And  lust  so  long  as  this  pol¬ 
icy  is  in  force  there  is  little  rea¬ 
son  for  American  newspapers  to 
maintain  regular  correspondents 
in  Russia. 

“If  Russia  elects  to  live  be¬ 
hind  an  iron  curtain,  we  can  do 
little  about  it  But  this  system 
win  have  its  disadvantages  and 
the  Russians  themselves  may 
one  day  see  the  light. 

“When  and  if  the  issue  of 
World  Freedom  of  Information 
reaches  the  floor  of  the  United 
Nations  Assembly,  it  is  only  na¬ 
tural  that  some  governments 
win  attack  the  integrity  and  ob¬ 
jectivity  of  the  press.  We  wiU 
hear  much  about  irresponsible 
journalism  and  the  dangers  of 
an  uncontroUed  press;  the 
charge  that  there  is  no  internal 
discipline  in  a  profession  which 
does  not  insist  upon  preliminary 
training  or  qualification  and 


which,  unlike  the  legal  or  the 
medical  profession,  supports  no 
central  disciplinary  body  to 
measure  and  detect  unprofes¬ 
sional  or  unethical  conduct. 

“What  this  amounts  to  is  the 
demand  that  world  journalism 
raise  its  standards  before  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  is  granted,  or 
even  the  right  to  gather,  w.lte 
and  transmit  news  freely  be¬ 
tween  nations. 

"Let  us  hope  that  this  argu¬ 
ment  docs  not  prevail.  If  it 
does,  we  may  lose  the  cause  of 
a  freer  flow  of  news  throughout 
a  large  part  of  the  world.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  there 
are  governments  which  will  be 
reluctant  to  relinquish  their 
control  over  the  press — a  control 
which  is  of  long  standing. 

“What  world  journalism  needs 
is  self-censorship  not  interna¬ 
tional  censorship.  Obviously,  the 
world  press  as  a  whole  may 
never  attain  that  estate  which 
might  seem  desirable.  But  given 
the  responsibility  of  freedom,  it 
will  be  more  alert  and  will  more 
nearly  approach  standards  of 
conduct  which  are  so  apparent 
today  in  nations  where  the  press 
has  long  been  free. 

Book  Publisher's  View 

“The  means  of  raising  press 
standards  is  first  of  all  to  free 
the  press  of  government  control, 
of  government  intimidation,  thus 
permitting  the  free  publication 
of  news  and  comment.  Of  this 
any  honest  government  should 
have  no  fear.  'Diat  is  the  first 
and  most  essential  step.” 

John  Farrar,  whose  firm  is 
publishing  Kent  Cooper’s  novel, 
“Anna  Zenger,  Mother  of  Free¬ 
dom,”  spoke  of  censorship 
trends  and  declared: 

“Whatever  our  faults  and  slips 
from  freedom,  it  has  always 
seemed  clear  to  me  that  a  man 
who  has  an  opinion  can  express 
it  in  this  country  somewhere.  It 
is  true  that  not  all  opinions  can 
be  expressed  in  the  same  place. 
But  if  he  can’t  say  what  he 
wants  to  say  in  the  Journal,  he 
can  say  it  in  the  Quarterly  Re¬ 
view;  and  if  he  can’t  write  out 
his  ideas  well  enough  for  the 
Gazette,  there's  always  the 
soapbox.” 

The  Rev.  W.  Harold  Weigle, 
rector  of  St.  Paul's,  was  assisted 
by  Rabbi  Max  Maccoby  of  the 
Free  Synagogue  of  Westchester 
County,  Mount  Vernon,  and  the 
Rev.  L.  L.  Twinen  of  Pittsfield, 
Hass.,  in  conducting  the  re¬ 
ligious  part  of  the  service. 

Truman  Honored 

The  service  was  the  sbrth  in 
St.  Paul's  marking  the  ratifica¬ 
tion  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  in 
1791.  It  was  sponsored  by  the 
Society  of  the  National  Shrine 
of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  Inc. 

Before  the  service  the  society 
conferred  honorary  member¬ 
ship  on  President  Truman,  Chief 
Justice  Fred  M.  Vinson  of .  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court. 
Myron  C.  Taylor,  United  States 
Ambassador  to  the  Vatican,  and 
Mr.  Forrest.  Miss  Dorothea  Hop- 
fer  of  Washington  Junior  Hi^ 
School.  Mount  Vernon,  was 
elected  president,  Lester  w.  Du- 
Bois  vicepresident.  Dr.  Weigle 
secretary  and  Whitelaw  Reid 
treasurer. 
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Bureau’s  Mooney  Set 
For  Another  U.  S.  Tour 


Reporter,  Publisher, 
Almost  President 
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WITH  15  market  areas  en-  The  latter  he  regards  as  high-  i  specialist.  The  Jourp^  U  an 

rolled  on  its  retail  audit  Ust,  ly  important.  Mooney  points  ° all-round  man  of  affairs.  That 

the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  out  that  in  three  cities,  the  re-  w  *• 

ANPA,  is  pre-  Ull  audit  Is  now  being  started  5.^  n  t***  States  .  .  .  ” 

paring  to  launch  as  a  Joint  venture  by  two  or  ,?*“*_*•*? 

a  full-scale  re-  more  newspapers.  „  *■  ,,  “®  Promised  that  If  of  important  men  in  Washington 

cruiting  drive  “That’s  something  brand  new,”  J*0P“velt  was  offe^i^,  they  before  Wilson  became  Presl- 

after  the  first  of  Mooney  emphasiz^.  “Coopera-  S??* Edward  T.  Mere-  dent,  of  WUwn  Ums^  of  the 

the  year.  It  ^^■KT:  tive  research  has  been  done  be-  “y®’  .  _  ®“»**  *?, *•** 

gives  virtual  as-  fore  by  newspapers  in  the  same  Murphy,  Mr  Cox  writes,  the  Ohio  G^og,  of  John  W. 

surance  that  by  city,  but  never  to  my  knowledge  said:  ‘I  don  t  like  Roosevelt.  Davis  and  A1  Smith,  of  the  Lon- 

the  end  of  1947,  as  a  permanent  arrangement.”  He  is  not  well  known  in  the  don  Conference,  of  the  Atlanta 

newspapers  in  Keeping  in  sight  the  fact  that  country,  but  this  is  the  first  time  Journal  and  of  the  long  frlend- 

30  markets  will  the  bureau  itself  is  a  vast  co-  a  Democratic  nominee  for  the  ship  that  existed  between  Frank- 

be  providing  operative  job,  Mooney  pointed  presidency  has  shown  me  cour-  lin  Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Cox. 

regular  monthly  M  out  that  the  retail  Inventory  is  tesy.  That’s  why  I  would  vote  This  weU-told  recoUe^on 

reports  of  prod-  only  a  part  of  its  interest  in  re-  for  the  devil  himself  if  Cox  publisher,  governor  and  presi- 

uct  movements  search  by  newspapers.  In  addi-  wanted  me  to.  We  will  nominate  dential  candidate  is  sometimes 

to  the  consumer.  ™oo"T  gjjd,  it  will  have  val-  Roosevelt  on  the  first  ballot”  rambling,  always  interesting. 

Sparkplug  of  the  drive,  as  he  uable  data  for  advertisers  from  Mr.  Cox  reports  that  Wood-  and  frequently  of  historical  im- 

has  been  since  it  began  last  May,  other  projects,  notably  the  an-  row  Wilson  chose  not  to  be  portance. 

is  infantry  ex-Lieutenant  and  nual  consumer  preference  stud-  buried  in  Arlington  because  he  a 

now  Cross-country  Traveler  ies  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal  was  outraged  at  the  govon-  With  CNAS 

Wayne  Mooney.  type,  now  being  done  or  con-  mentis  taking  it  away  fr^  Rob-  vvim 

Baeb  for  templatod  by  more  than  a  dozen  ert  E.  Lee  after  the  War  b^  Saw  Francisco— Don  S.  Pic- 

SOCK  lor  nan  newspapers,  and  the  popular  tween  the  States.  He  himself  kens,  national  advertising  de- 

This  week,  back  in  New  York  pantry  surveys,  also  growing  In  selected  the  Episcopal  Cathedral  partment.  Son  Fronclsco  Newt, 
for  a  rest  and  for  discussions  number.  at  Si.  Albans  in  Washington.  was  named  manager  of  Califor- 

witii  bureau  executives,  Mooney  ^  Warld-Teleoram  f®  of  the  last  editorials  nla  Newspaper  Advertising 

reported  to  Editor  &  Publisher  that  Henry  Watterson  wrote,  he  Service,  Inc.  • 

his  experiences  thus  far  in  a  ****  present  Job,  Mooney 

Job  that  has  kept  him  on  the 

move  continuously  the  last  World-Telegram,  which  has 

seven  months.  "IS®.? 

A  .  1939.  Mooney  went  to  the  W’*T 

th»  ^  year,  after  five  years  of 

the  retail  inventory  is  no  dollar-  educational  research  at  New 
a-day  project,  costs  in  various  vork  Universltv 
markets  ranging  from  $10,000  to 

na«OMl  sdvertlsing,  then  went 
to  conduct  this  kind  of  research  yj  Army,  Joining  the  bu- 

is  very  considwable  among  toe  attaUa  dischwge  from 

newspapers.  The  reception  has  service  last  snrlns  * 

tanden^^  iS  toe  bSs  representa- 
^  «ve.  Mooney’s  function  Is  to 
among  newspapers  to  want  to  yelp  toe  newspapers  set  up 
croM-sections  of  stores  and  the 
hf.  4^  survey  pattern  for  the  retaU  in- 
When  he  rMumes  his  travels  ^entory.  From  that  point,  his 
assistants.  Jack  Beecher  and 
K  *^4  4  J“"®rary  of  They 

about  «  markets  where  newspa-  workers,  help  to 

?ondiio4ln«  Organization,  and  remain  as  long 

conducting  retail  audits.  Ito  will  necessary  with  the  paper’s 
start  in  the  Pacific  and  Moun-  operation.  It’s  usually  a  Job  of 

,.,4  _ _ .  four  to  six  months.  ’The  bureau 

By  the  end  of  next  year,  a  gjjjj  provides  periodic  supervi- 
reasonable  geographic  represen-  yon  ot  the  wo?k  after  the  pre- 
tetion  will  be  covered  in  the  Uminarles,  to  keep  it  functioning 
bureau  s  monthly  compilation,  gniootoly 

he  believes.  To  exp^lte  his  work  with  In- 

“What  that  means,”  said  dividual  audit  setups,  Mooney 
Mooney,  “is  that  advertisers,  is  now  preparing  an  operating 
with  this  specific  information  on  manual,  which  he  says  will  be 
the  movement  of  goods  as  com-  easily  adaptable  to  nearly  all 
pared  with  advertising  pres-  markets.  Where  unusual  situa- 
sure,  will  begin  to  realize  more  tions  arise,  he  will  continue  to 
fully  the  important  part  adver-  give  personal  attention. 


fe 

^  SERVICES/  I 


As  Mooney  sees  it,  there  are  Daily's  Genezatoi 

three  primary  advantages  to  the  r  .  if,  jj  m 
daily  newspaper  field  in  the  LilQlltS  Up  1  OWU 
growth  of  toe  retail  audit  prac-  r,c™iond,  Ind.-^ohn  L.  Lewis 
couldn’t  dim  toe  Christmas  spirit 

1.  All  work  according  to  a  here. 

similar  pattern  and  the  findings  When  a  blackout  was  decreed 
and  monthly  reports  will  be  In  because  of  toe  coal  strike,  the 
standardized  form.  Palladium-Item  turned  over  its 

2.  The  research  will  be  objec-  standby  oil-powered  generator 
tive  to  a  greater  extent  than  to  supply  current  for  Yule  light- 
most  media  research  has  been  ing  in  the  business  district. 

to  toe  past.  ITie  newspaper  bought  the 

3.  In  various  cities  it  presents  loo-kilowatt  generator  during 
a  new  basis  for  cooperative  ef-  the  fuel  crisis  last  spring, 
fort  among  the  newspapers. 


yHKT 

iMim 


R.W.  McAlister  ca 


Cartoon  Services 
for  all  lines 
ef  businesses. 
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U.  S.  Telegraph  Rates 
Rise  As  Cables  Drop 

By  Robert  MacKenzie 
Efiitericd  Andilor.  Chicago  Sun 

METROPOLITAN  newspapers,  metropolitan  dailies  which  carry, 
as  well  as  business  generaily,  in  addition  to  a  good  commer- 
will  find  greatly  increased  costs  cial  volume,  a  substantial  sports 
in  their  telegraph  charges  in  the  and  news  schedule  overhead, 
future,  an  analysis  of  the  new  in-  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
creased  rate  structure  of  West-  the  current  press  rate  between 
em  Union  Telegraph  Co.  dls-  New  York  City  rjid  Los  An- 
closes.  geles  has  increased  to  three  cents 

Domestic  telegraph  rates  have  J  wori,  which  is  equal  to  the 
increased  from  10%  to  as  high  New  York  London  cable  rate, 
as  83%  in  the  last  six  months.  ^ 

In  announcing  the  increase,  commercial  cl^i- 

Westem  Union  said:  “  *®'^  °Lf 

9  10AA  10-word  message  with  the  per- 

•sp^STof  «tes  ®®“*««®  ‘"®'^®“®- 

which  were  found  to  be  incon-  Bctwamcucaso  Old  No  % 

sistent  and  discriminatory  in  AND  Jtaw  Itate  Increau 

that  they  did  not  conform  to  rwSS’.- . J  *  .36  $.66  83.3 

other  telegraph  charges  for  like  . ’ 

distances  will  be  eliminated.  We  Qevdand . 

regret  the  necessity  for  these  .  «  ao  *  w  i 

raterevisions  which  will  involve  *’  *' 

some  increase  in  telegraph  st.  Loun . 

charges.**  _  _ ,  . 

"  ^  -a  ••  Buffalo . 

Press  Rotes  Go  Up  Rochester . 

The  announcement  follows  an  .  *  “  *  •*  ”  ® 

earlier  increase  in  rates  of  10%  Kansaa  city! ! ! .' 
last  June.  a.i.,,.  i 

To  newspapers,  these  rate  in-  Birmi^ain!!!!)  $  .60  $  .80  33M 
creases  mean  higher  costs  in  siouaCity.S.D.| 
press  rate  charges.  What  with  , 

the  guaranteed  ^  word  hwrly  I  *  .eo  $  .66  10 

charge  assessed  by  Western  Phaaddphia. . . . ) 

Union  against  newspapers  cov- 

ering  sporting  events  and  the  . I  ,  *  qo  m 

like,  tel^aph  costs  have  been  KDK&m.  ::!  *  ’  * 

increased  fantastically  in  the  San  Francisco...] 
last  few  years.  throughout 

CitM  Examples  world,  both  press  and  com- 

Examples  of  the  new  press  mercial,  have  declin^  progres- 
rates  in  contrast  to  the  old  rates  sively  in  the  last  year,  just  the 
between  Chicago  and  a  few  prin-  opposite  has  taken  place  in  do* 
cipal  cities,  follow:  - 


$  .60  $  .80  33H 


Pran  or  to  ChkafO 
AlID 

Toledo . \. 

Detroit . / 


- OU)  RATE - 

IM  DPR  1,800  DPR 
Words  Words 

$.87  $8.36 


- NEW  RATE - 

too  DPR  1,000  DPR 
Words  Words 

$  1.29  $12.93 


Buffalo . ) 

Rochester . ) 

Pittsburgh . [. 

Nashville . | 

KaiioasCity....J 

Boatoo. ....•■■.1 

Atlanta . { . 

BinBiMhan..../ 

Siiwzaty,S.D./ 


$1.21  $11.71  $1.29  $12.93 


$1.25  $11.75  $1.84  $18.42 


New  York . 

Washington.... 

Phfiaddphia... 


Su  Prandeco.. 

Seattle . . 

Bartland . 


Intra-city  rates  generally  have 
increased  10%,  while  intrastate 
rates  have  moved  up  10%  to 
25%. 

These  general  increases  by 
Western  Union,  which  include 
their  ticker  service  and  time 
clock  service,  combined  with  tlie 
Federal  tax  of  25%  make  for  in¬ 
creased  operating  costs  in  the 
overall  volume  which  wili  make 
itself  felt  in  1047  by  tite  larger 


mestic  telegraph  rates.  Cable 
and  radio  press  rates  have 
reached  an  all-time  low,  with 
Press  Wireless  blazing  the  way. 

■ 

Powers  Appointed 

Joshua  D.  Powers,  Inc,,  New 
York,  announces  its  appoint¬ 
ment  as  exclusive  representative 
of  a  group  of  newspapers  and 
magazines  in  the  Netheriands. 


Southam  Papeis 
Shift  Chiefs 

Vancouvxr—  P.  a  Galbraith, 
vicepresident  and  publisher  of 
the  Calgary  Herald,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  publisher  of 
the  Vancouver  Daily  Province, 
O.  L.  Spencer,  publisher,  has 
announce, 

H.  H.  C,  Anderson,  formerly 
head  of  the  Ottawa  bureau  of 
Southam  Newspapers,  has  been 
appointed  editor  of  the  Province 
in  place  of  W.  L.  MacTavlsh, 
whose  retirement  is  announced. 

John  D.  Southam,  business 
manager  of  the  Calgary  Herald, 
will  succeed  Mr.  Galbraith  as 
vicepresident  and  publisher  of 
that  newspaper. 

Society  News 
Has  New  Twists 
In  Emergency 

Mexico,  Mo. — Readers  scanned 
the  society  page  of  the  Mexico 
Evening  Ledger,  rubbed  their 
eyes,  and  read  again. 

With  Miss  Laurene  Miller, 
society  editor,  absent  from  her 
desk  due  to  iliness,  a  sports 
writer  and  a  courthouse  re¬ 
porter  were  called  on  to  sub¬ 
stitute. 

Followers  of  the  women’s 
page  read  this  effort  by  the 
sports  writer: 

MRS.  KRONISH  EDGES 
OUT  LEM  AT  THE  END 

“It  was  a  fast  finish  at  the 
George  Tisbrock  home  last 
night,  as  Mrs.  Edgar  Kronish 
romped  home  with  high  score, 
out-placing  Lemuel  Murry  in  a 
whirlwind  last  hand  to  win. 

“Time  out  was  taken  in  the^ 
final  heats  fo  coffee  and  crul¬ 
lers,  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arttur 
Odenkamp  using  the  time  to 
switch  from  Culbertson  to  the 
Odenkamp  system  in  a  futile 
effort  to  come  up  from  behind.” 

And  appearing  side  by  side 
was  a  party  reported  by  the  po¬ 
litical  writer  more  accustomed 
to  handling  city  council  and 
cotmty  court  news: 

KING  -  QUEEN  ISSUE 
STALLS  CLUB  DECISION 

“With  several  hours*  debate 
ending  without  a  decisive  vote, 
members  of  the  52-20  Pinochle 
Club  last  night  failed  to  agree 
on  the  question  of  counting  the 
king  and  queen  as  five  each,  or 
only  counting  ten  for  the  king. 

“The  question  was  raised 
when  Oliver  Conover,  a  new 
member,  challenged  the  rules 
after  the  first  few  rounds  of 
play,  but  the  discussion  ended 
without  a  decision.  The  long 
debate  forced  postponement  of 
the  question  of  melding  to  a 
marriage  in  a  straight. 

“The  meeting  was  held  at  the 
home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jewell 
Asgran,  with  a  quorum  of  mem¬ 
bers  in  attendance." 

The  copy  was  passed  as  writ¬ 
ten,  but  the  editor  affixed  a 
note  to  the  column,  to  the  ab¬ 
sent  society  girl: 

"Hurry  back,  Laurene!” 


N.  Y.  Ad  Club 
Reopens  House 
On  Park  Ave. 

The  clubhouse  of  the  Advertis¬ 
ing  Club  of  New  York,  at  23 
Park  Ave.,  which  was  partially 
destroyed  by  fire  last  June  13, 
was  reopened  Dec.  18  at  a  re¬ 
ception  and  open  house.  The 
re-opening  coincided  with  the 
club's  42nd  anniversary. 

Deputy  Mayor  Corcoran  offi¬ 
ciated  at  an  unveiling  of  a  new  . 
photo  mural,  a  view  of  New 
York  from  Governor's  Island. 
The  picture  is  on  the  first  land¬ 
ing  of  the  clubhouse's  famous 
Carrarra  marble  circular  star- 
case. 

Eugene  S.  Thomas,  president 
of  the  club,  accepted  the  key  to 
the  building  from  John  A.  Zel¬ 
lers,  chairman  of  the  committee 
in  charge  of  the  remodeling  pro¬ 
gram. 

Building  Modernised 

Members  found  the  clubhouse 
completely  modernized,  with 
many  new  facilities  added  for 
their  comfort.  Principal 
changes  are  in  the  re-designing 
of  the  lobby  and  the  main  din¬ 
ing  room,  under  the  supervision 
of  Beeston  -  Stott  -  Patterson,  in¬ 
dustrial  designers. 

The  clubhouse  was  originally 
designed  by  Stanford  White  and 
contains  many  mementos  of  its 
aristocratic  charm  and  hospi¬ 
tality.  Built  for  John  R.  Robb 
of  the  Diamond  Jim  Brady  era, 
it  was  purchased  and  rebuilt  by 
the  Ad  Club  22  years  ago. 

The  club  was  established  in 
1904  and  was  originally  limited 
to  advertising  men.  It  has  since 
opened  its  membership  to  other 
profes-sions  and  the  business 
world.  Membership  today  totals 
2,300.  Charles  C.  Green  a  for¬ 
mer  president,  is  managing  di¬ 
rector. 

Noted  for  its  celebrity  forum 
lunches,  the  club  claims  it  has 
entertained  more  famous  per¬ 
sons  than  any  other  club  in 
New  York.  It  carries  on  educa¬ 
tional  and  public  service  activi¬ 
ties  and  was  especially  active 
during  the  war  and  still  is  with 
a  veterans'  guidance  program. 
Its  advertising  and  selling 
course  has  had  more  than  6,500 
students  since  its  inception  21 
years  ago. 

■ 

Louis  Van  Oeyen  Dies; 
Dean  of  Photographers 

Cleveland  —  Louis  A.  Van 
Oeyen,  82,  dean  of  American 
newspaper  photographers,  who 
retired  from  active  service  in 
1937  after  nearly  40  years  with 
the  Cleveland  Press,  died  Dec. 
12. 

In  1900  when  no  Cleveland 
daily  had  a  staff  photographer, 
the  Press  asked  Van  Oeyen  to 
become  a  full-time  member  of 
its  editorial  department.  He 
gave  up  his  business  as  one  of 
the  ci^’s  leading  commercial 
photographers  to  become  the 
first  full-time  news  picture  man 
in  Cleveland. 

He  covered  the  British  cor¬ 
onation  in  1937  as  one  of  his 
last  assignments. 
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Editors  Split 
On  Usefulness 
Of  Local  Polls 

By  Jack  Lockhart 

Aniataat  to  EsoeutlTo  Editor 

Serippo-Howard  Nowipopor* 

Operation  of  local  public 
opinion  polla  by  individual 
newspapers  was  the  subject  of 
four  days  of  meetings  at  Prince¬ 
ton,  N.  J.,  last  week. 

Attending  were  representa¬ 
tives  of  four  polls  being  com¬ 
piled  and  published  by  news¬ 
papers,  representatives  of  inde¬ 
pendent  polls,  and  of  the  Gallup 
Poll  which  arranged  the  ses¬ 
sions. 

Representatives  from  newspa¬ 
per  -  conducted  polls  termed 
them  essential  to  modern  news¬ 
paper  publishing.  Some  news¬ 
papermen  who  heard  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  poll  operation 
questioned  whether  they  were 
not  a  luxury.  They  felt  that 
public  opinion  polling  and  news¬ 
paper  publishing  are  different 
functions,  and  that  polling  is  by 
no  means  yet  an  exact  science. 

Gallup's  Views 

Dr.  George  Gallup,  director, 
Anierlcan  Institute  of  Public 
Opinion,  told  the  meetings: 

There  is  great  opportunity  in 
the  iocal  poll  field  in  making 
public  opinion  surveys  in  gen¬ 
eral,  and  in  getting  answers  to 
specific  local  questions. 

National  problems  can  be  at¬ 
tacked  at  the  local  level  and 
the  state  level. 

The  only  purpose  of  a  local 
poll  is  the  reporting  of  public 
opinion,  not  the  influencing  of 
public  opinion.  Polls  make  it 
possible  to  anticipate  what  peo¬ 
ple  will  do  by  determining  what 
they  think. 

Governmental  action  can  be 
speeded  up  by  revelation  of  the 
public  mind  through  a  poll.  Ref¬ 
erendum  questions,  instead  of 
waiting  the  cumbersome  work¬ 
ing  of  political  machinery,  can 
have  a  quick  answer  that  may 
save  money  for  the  taxpayers. 

Public  Service  Cited 

Educators,  school  systems, 
public  oflScials  can  be  kept  on 
their  toes  by  the  polls'  showing 
of  gaps  in  their  operations. 

Newspapers  can  check  on  the 
job  they  are  doing,  whether 
they  are  assuming  too  much 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  read¬ 
ers.  whether  they  are  making 
themselves  clear. 

Representatives  from  newspa¬ 
pers  conducting  polls  felt  a  local 
poll  could  be  considered  essen¬ 
tial  in  that: 

It  marks  out  areas  of  public 
interest  and  ignorance,  provid¬ 
ing  concrete  support  for  news 
intuition. 

It  affords  opportunity  for  pub¬ 
lic  service  not  only  by  enabling 
a  newspaper  to  better  serve  the 
public,  but  by  enabling  a  news¬ 
paper  to  serve  public  agencies 
such  as  the  Red  Cross.  Commu¬ 
nity  Chest,  etc.,  by  determining 
the  public  view  of  their  works 
and  policies. 

Poll  findings  can  be  used  to 

IDITOR  B  PUBLISHIRfi 


Million-Dollai 
Days  at  Macy^s 

That  little  word  SALE,  with 
and  without  exclamation  point 
has  returned  to  newspaper  copy 
after  an  absence  of  several  years 
due  to  OPA.  And  with  it  has 
come  big  business  for  retail 
stores. 

Macy’s,  New  York,  played  up 
the  four-letter  word  in  all  its 
ads  for  a  week  and  then  re¬ 
ported  that  sales  had  averaged 
better  than  $1,000,000  a  day  for  a 
week. 

So  Macy’s  took  more  space 
to  tell  the  public  about  the  mil- 
llon-dollar  days.  It  is  believed 
that  no  other  department  store 
has  ever  accomplished  such  a 
sustained  and  such  a  high  sales 
volume  in  the  history  of  retail¬ 
ing. 


point  out  and  stir  up  the  don’t- 
give-a-damn  group  who  are  un¬ 
concerned  with  important  polit¬ 
ical  and  governmental  matters. 

It  can  give  guidance  for  civic 
development,  in  such  matters  as 
recreation,  traffic  control,  cur¬ 
few  restrictions. 

It  can  test  popularity  of  tax 
and  other  legislative  programs 
in  advance. 

It  can  aid  a  newspaper  promo¬ 
tion  department  in  many  ways. 

It  can  determine  best  ^itorial 
content  and  give  guidance  on 
feature  material,  fiction,  etc. 

It  can  provide  frequent  and 
good  exclusive  local  news  stories 
and  features. 

Cost  Varionts 

Experienced  poll  takers  re¬ 
ported  that  the  cost  of  a  local 
poll  varies  greatly,  depending 
on;  the  area  to  Be  covered,  and 
its  nature;  the  size  and  type  of 
sample  taken;  the  frequency  of 
the  poll;  the  length  of  the  ques¬ 
tionnaire. 

Poll  problems  divide  prin¬ 
cipally  into  administration  and 
overhead;  ballot  preparation 
and  interviewing;  tabulation. 
Some  full-time  employes  gener¬ 
ally  will  be  required  for  ^min¬ 
istration.  Interviewing  usually 
Is  done  by  part-time  employes. 
Tabulation  may  be  done  by  com¬ 
mercial  agencies,  or  by  the  poll 
staff. 

The  area  covered  by  a  local 
poll  most  often  is  determined 
by  the  circulation  area  of  the 
newspaper.  The  size  and  type  of 
sample,  and  the  questionnaire, 
are  technical  problems  with 
which  local  pollers  will  need 
professional  help.  Organization 
and  supervision  of  interviewers 
is  important  and  involves  varied 
problems. 

Election  forecasts  are  the 
most  difficult  kind  of  polling  be¬ 
cause  of  the  many  unmeasurable 
factors  present  in  elections. 
Voting  turnout,  political  ma¬ 
chines,  weather  conditions,  po¬ 
litical  developments — these  and 
other  factors  can  upset  election 
forecasts. 

Dr.  Gallup  and  others  emnha- 
sized  that  public  opinion  polling 
is  still  in  the  experimental  stage, 
but  that  important  progress  and 
impre.ssive  results  have  been  at¬ 
tained  in  the  11  years  of  polling 
history. 
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"IN  HONOR  OF  BENIAMIN  FBANKLOT 


19th  Annual  Printing  Education  Week, 
Jonnory  13-17, 1947 

Program  Material  for 
Franklin  Celebrations 

Under  auspices  of  Notional  Graphic  Arts  Edncatioa  Aseo> 
ciotion,  719  15th  Street  N.  W.  Washington  5.  D.  C.  in 
cooperation  with  The  Franklin  Institute*  The  International 
Benjamin  Franklin  Society.  Inc*,  and  Printing  Industry  oi 
America.  Inc. 

For  the  fifth  consecutive  year.  The  FVanklin  Institute. 
Philadelphia.  Dr.  Henry  Butler  Alleit  Secretary  oimI  Treas¬ 
urer.  through  its  National  Benjamin  Franklin  Committee 
makes  available  the  following  material  in  printed  pamphlet 
form  for  program  building  in  celebrating  Printing  Educa¬ 
tion  Week: 

BACKGBOUND  INFORMATION  ON  THE  LIFE  OF 
BENIAMIN  FRANKLIN 

"Benjamin  Franklin  and  Advertising" 

"Benjamin  F^anUin  and  Aeronautics" 

"Benjamin  Firanklin  and  Agriculture" 

“Benjamin  Franklin  and  Business" 

"Benjamin  Franklin  and  City  Planning" 

"Benjamin  Franklin  and  Economics'" 

"Benjamin  Franklin  and  Education" 

“Benjamin  Ftonklin  and  Electricity" 

"Benjamin  Firanklin  ond  Food" 

"Benjamin  Franklin  and  Meteorology" 

"Benjamin  Firanklin  and  Music" 

"Benjamin  Franklin  and  the  Negro  Question" 

"Benjamin  Franklin — Printer  and  Publisher'' 

"Benjamin  FVonUin  and  Freedom  of  ReUgion.  Speech. 

and  the  Press" 

"A  Benjamin  Franklin  Qnis" 

"Benjamin  Franklin's  Contributian  to  Medical  Science" 
"Benjamin  Franklin  and  Insurance" 

"Benjamin  FVanklin  and  Sports" 

“Life  of  Benjamin  Firanklin  Year' by  Tear" 

TALES 

"Benjamin  Frtmkiin— The  Patriot" 

"Benjamin  Franklin — The  Well-Daer'' 

"Benjamin  Frcmklin— The  First  of  the  Great  AsHtieons" 
"Benjamin  Fnraklin  Explains  IBrnself"  —  Qnotable 
Quotes  for  Speeches.  Articles.  Posters,  etc. 

RADIO 

"It  Will  Go  Through"— A  Fifteen  Minute  Dromotie  Sketch 
"The  Hour  of  Desttoy" — ^A  Fifteen  NOnnte  Dramatie  Sketch 

ACTIVITIES  PROGRAMS 

"Young  America  Meets  Benjamin  FtronkHn"— A  Program 
oi  Activities  for  Educators  and  Other  Leaders  oi 
Youth  Groups 

"Collegiate  America  Meets  Benjamin  FrankUn"— A  Pro¬ 
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NAM’s  Strong  PR  Drive 
To  Continue  in  1947 


A  FUUtSCAIjE  public  relations 

program  in  1947,  with  an  ex- 
poidltuTe  of  more  tiian  ^,000,- 
000  for  the 
year,  is  in  the 
making  at  the 
offices  of  the 
National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Hanu- 
facturers  in 
New  York  City. 

For  the  most 
part  it  will  car¬ 
ry  forward  the 
program  of  the 
past  year, 
which  Holcombe 
Parkes,  director  Pcnfces 
of  public  rela¬ 
tions,  describes  as  a  “vast  sell¬ 
ing  Job.” 

In  1946,  the  budget  was  a  little 
under  that  figure,  about  60% 
of  the  total  going  for  national 
advertising,  chiefiy  in  news¬ 
papers. 

Reviewing  the  1946  activity. 
Hr.  Parkes  outlined  a  public  re¬ 
lations  department  and  program 
that  rank  with  the  largest  in  the 
country.  He  presented  the  fol¬ 
lowing  figures  as  a  mere  sug¬ 
gestion  of  the  size  and  scope  of 
the  1946  Job: 

1500  Speeches 

1.  NAM  staff  speakers  deliv¬ 
ered  1,000  talks  to  foremen’s 
groups,  women’s  clubs,  civic 
groups  and  student  bodies. 

2.  National  advertising  ap¬ 
peared  in  more  than  500  daily 
and  2,000  weekly  newspapers. 
( In  addition,  with  nAm  help,  its 
members  placed  300  ads  locidly 
as  part  of  the  national  cam¬ 
paign). 

3.  Nationwide  broadcasts  were 
made  on  two  radio  networks 
to  many  economic  and  social 
groups — women,  farmers,  white 
collar  workers,  veterans,  youth, 
etc. 

4.  Time  for  special  broad¬ 
casts  was  obtain^  on  all  net¬ 
works  for  NAM  members  to 
present  their  views. 

5.  Daily  stories  went  out 
to  the  wire  services  and 
major  metropolitan  newspapers 
throughout  the  country. 

6.  A  clip  sheet  went '  every 
week  to  7,500  weekly  news¬ 
papers. 

7.  A  special  publication  “In¬ 
dustry's  View”  was  sent  regu¬ 
larly  to  2,500  columnists  and 
editorial  writers. 

8.  1,600,000  pamphlets,  book¬ 
lets  and  leaflets  were  sent  to 
schools,  libraries  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  public  in  response  to 
specific  requests. 

Special  Publications 

9.  More  than  46,000  show¬ 
ings  were  given  of  five  NAM 
movies,  the  audience  totalling 
600,000. 

10.  Publications  were  tailored 
for  specific  groups  of  opinion 
moulders:  “Trends”,  for  3'7,- 
000  educators;  “Understanding”, 
for  15,000  (dergymen;  “Farm 
and  Industry”  for  35,000  farm 
leaders;  “Program  Notes”,  for 
40,000  leaders  of  women’s  clubs. 


On  top  of  these  “external” 
activities  was  an  “internal”  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  NAM’s  member¬ 
ship.  It  included;  publication 
of  NAM  Newt,  a  weddy  report 
of  fact  and  opinion  of  interest 
to  industry  (to  be  expanded  in 
1947);  public  relations  counsel 
to  members;  public  relations 
conferences,  local  and  national; 
work  with  local  industrial 
leaders,  cooperation  with  com¬ 
munity  leaders,  publication  of 
“Exchange”,  a  collection  of 
ideas  for  local  public  relations 
activity,  etc. 

Mr.  Parkes  conceives  of  his 
office’s  task  as  a  “sales  and  mer¬ 
chandising”  operation;  the 
product — the  “American  indivi- 
vidual  enterprise  system”;  the 
market  —  America’s  140,()<)0,000 
people;  the  competition — “the 
salesmen  who  believe  in  a  com¬ 
pletely  planned  economy,  who 
scoff  at  the  dignity  a;^  the 
rights  of  the  individual.” 

System’s  Products 

“Public  opinion  polls  show 
the  people  are  wholeheartedly 
committed  to  the  principles  of 
the  American  enterprise  sys¬ 
tem.”  Mr.  Parkes  declared.  “But 
too  often  they  fail  to  identify 
the  products  of  the  system  — 
Jobs,  opportunity  and  freedom, 
high  wages,  higher  living  stand¬ 
ards,  more  and  better  things  in 
the  home,  etc. — ^with  the  system 
Itself.” 

In  his  NAM  program,  Mr. 
Parkes  constantly  stresses  the 
need  for  local  public  relations 
activity.  In  1946,  he  noted,  NAM 
officials  held  public  relations 
conferences  with  local  associa¬ 
tions  and  thousands  of  industrial 
leaders  in  seven  cities — Phila¬ 
delphia,  New  York,  CHiicago, 
San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles, 
Houston  and  Atlanta.  “In  all 
these  meetings,”  he  said,  “we 
had  down-to-earth  discussions; 
in  many  cases  they  turned  up 
methods  by  which  local  manu¬ 
facturers  and  associations  and 
the  NAM  can  mesh  their  public 
relations  work.” 

More  Local  Activity 

Success  of  the  local  confer¬ 
ences  and  the  progress  in  local 
advertising,  labor  relations  and 
community  relations,  has 
prompted  expansion  of  this  acti¬ 
vity  for  1947,  he  added. 

Nationally,  he  declared,  no 
tool  of  public  relations  has  been 
studied  more  intensively  or 
weighted  more  carefully  than 
advertising. 

“We  often  must  act  quickly. 
There  is  no  faster  metitod  of 
reaching  the  public  than 
through  advertising. 

“There  is  the  matter  of  econ¬ 
omy.  We  must  reach  the  great¬ 
est  number  of  people  at  the 
lowest  cost  per  person.  That 
again  spells  advertising. 

“We  must  be  sure  that  our 
stories  are  told  exactly  the  way 
we  want  them  told.  Paid  ad¬ 
vertising  is  the  only  sure  way 
to  do  this.” 

NAM’s  advertising  combines 


a  basic,  long-range  selling  Job 
for  the  individual  enterprise 
philosophy,  with  emergency  ef¬ 
forts  to  meet  Immediate  issues. 

Mr.  Parkes  points  to  NAM’s 
1946  campaigns  against  Inflation 
and  for  removal  of  OPA  controls 
as  a  dramatic  illustration  of  its 
emergency  effort. 

Seven  ads  were  used  in  the 
1946  national  newspaper  cam¬ 
paign.  Four  anti-infiation  pages 
appeared  in  February  in  more 
than  500  dailies  and  2, (KM 
weeklies. 

Then  came  three  ads  dealing 
with  price  control.  ’They  ran 
in  2(M  dailies  in  54  major  in¬ 
dustrial  centers. 

Total  circulation  of  the  ad 
series  was  42S,0(M,0(M. 


Mr.  Parkes  gives  a  large  part 
of  the  credit  for  revision  of  the 
price-control  program  to  the 
NAM’s  advertising  and  publicity 
in  all  media.  He  points  out 
that  in  March,  1946,  when  NAM 
started  the  campaign  and  was 
the  only  major  group  “fighting 
for  the  principles  many  other 
groups  believri  in”,  a  survey 
showed  85%  of  the  people  be¬ 
lieved  “OPA  was  absolutely 
necessary.”  In  November,  after 
foe  campaign  spearheaded  by 
nAm,  “only  26%  of  foe  people 
believed  OPA  was  vital.” 

“’That’s  one  sales  chart.”  added 
Mr.  Parkes.  “There  is  a  large- 
siz^  Job  yet  to  be  done  and 
NAM  will  have  a  big  program 
to  fit  foe  big  Job.” 


Helping  Hand  to  Press  Works 
Behind  Scenes  at  NAM  Parley 


It  takes  more  than  foe  “work¬ 
ing  press”  to  cover  an  important 
convention  adequately  today. 
That  was  amply  evident  recently 
when  the  fourth  floor  of  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  in  New 
York  became  a  news  center  for 
as  large  and  variegated  a  press 
corps  as  the  one  covering  the 
foreign  ministers’  conference  in 
another  part  of  foe  building. 

The  occasion  was  the  three- 
day  51st  annual  Conference  of 
American  Industry.  It  called  for 
a  massive  “behind  the  scenes” 
Job  of  press  arrangements  by 
foe  public  relations  department 
of  foe  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers,  foe  sponsoring 
organization. 

For  two  months  before  foe 
conference,  NAM’s  public  rela¬ 
tions  and  publicity  staff  of  30 
(not  counting  clerical  help)  had 
a  busy  time  preparing  for  it.  A 
few  of  their  more  important 
duties  were: 

1.  Getting  advance  copies  of 
more  than  50  speeches  and  run¬ 
ning  off  complete  texts  and 
news  releases  on  them.  (The 
product  of  this  Job  filled  a  triple 
bank  of  pigeonholes  in  the 
press  room  and  a  single  com¬ 
plete  set  of  releases  easily 
quailed  “Gone  With  foe  Wind” 
in  size.) 

2.  Sending  advance  notice  to 
5(M  daily  newspapers,  wire  serv¬ 
ices,  business  and  industrial  pa¬ 
pers,  etc. 

3.  Clearing  radio  time  with 

Constitution  Ad 
Run  in  Rockford 

RocKFoao,  III. — The  complete 
text  of  foe  U.  S.  Constitution 
was  published  as  a  public  ser¬ 
vice  advertisement  under  spon¬ 
sorship  of  Geo.  D.  Roper  Corp¬ 
oration  of  Rockford  here  last 
week. 

The  unusual  ad  occupied  12 
columns  centerspread  in  foe 
Morning  Star  and  foe  Register- 
Republic.  No  message  other 
than  foe  text  of  foe  Constitution 
and  foe  fact  that  it  was  pub¬ 
lished  as  a  public  service  by  foe 
Roper  Corporation  appeared  in 
the  ad. 


all  networks  and  a  half-dozen 
local  stations. 

4.  Preparing  the  convention 
program  and  facilities,  the  prob¬ 
lems  ranging  from  luncheon 
menus  to  dramatic  skits. 

One  result  of  all  this  was  foe 
highly  efficient  setup  of  press 
facilities  to  handle  daily  gath¬ 
erings  of  KM  or  more  reporters, 
of  whom  some  40  were  regulars 
throughout  foe  three  days. 

Foreign  Press  Represented 

United  Press,  International 
News  Service  and  Associated 
Press  assigned  several  men 
each  to  work  in  shifts  through 
foe  day-long  sessions.  Each 
service  had  a  direct  phone  line 
to  its  New  York  bureau.  New 
York  publications  and  the  for¬ 
eign  press  were  well  covered 
(from  left  to  right)  and  a  dozen 
newsmen  representing  about  30 
out-of-town  newspapers  were 
present.  The  latter  for  foe  first 
time  had  direct  lines  to  their 
papers  set  up  by  Western  Union 
and  manned  by  Morse  operators. 
Traffic  on  these  wires  was  75,0(M 
words. 

A  press  gallery  in  the  conven¬ 
tion  hall,  seating  125,  was  reg¬ 
ularly  filled  to  capacity. 

Radio  broadcasts  went  out  di¬ 
rectly  from  the  convention  floor 
and  from  improvised  studios  ad¬ 
joining  the  press  room. 

No  small  part  of  the  coverage 
was  that  taken  ou  by  the  NAM 
itself,  with  Holcombe  Parkes, 
public  relations  director,  Rich¬ 
ard  M.  Bennett,  director  of  pub¬ 
licity,  and  Jerry  Brant,  director 
of  advertising,  in  charge. 

“City  editor”  for  the  NAM’s 
staff  of  reporters  was  Warren 
MacAllen,  who  ordinarily  serves 
as  managing  editor  of  foe  week¬ 
ly  NAM  News.  His  crew  cov¬ 
ered  foe  event  for  elections,  at¬ 
tendance  and  late  developments. 
Their  40  press  releases  totalled 
250,000  words. 

The  NAM  News  itself  tackled 
the  conference  as  a  full-time  Job 
and  became  a  daily  for  the 
three-day  period.  The  paper 
went  to  bed  each  night  in  a 
12-page  form,  complete  with 
cuts  arranged  for  by  a  harried, 
shirt-sleev^  staff  working  un¬ 
der  Editor  Milton  “Mike”  Van 
Slyke. 
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Guild  Seeking 
P^ce  in  Philo.; 
Other  Disputes 

Confronted  with  the  prospect 
of  spending  Christmas  week  on 
the  picket  lines,  striking  guilds- 
men  at  the  Philadelphia  Record 
and  Camden  (N.  J.)  Courier- 
Post  were  seeking  peace  with 
Publisher  J.  David  Stem  as  the 
strike  entered  its  seventh  week 
Dec.  19.  A  conference  was  in 
progress  as  Editor  &  Publisher 
went  to  press. 

General  Counsel  Gilbert  J. 
Kraus  expressed  the  willingness 
of  management  to  renew  the 
previous  offers — standing  when 
the  walkout  occurred  —  of  12% 
general  pay  increase,  5%  night 
differential  and  increased  auto¬ 
mobile  expense  allowance.  Guild 
spokesman  countered  with  a 
proposal  of  a  $92.50  minimum 
for  reporters,  a  concession  from 
the  original  $100  demand. 

The  Gannett  newspapers  in 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  and  the  Spring- 
field  (Mass.)  Newspapers  were 
still  shut  down,  and  the  Lai 
Vegas  (Nev.)  Evening  Review 
Journal  suspended  Dec.  11  when 
members  of  the  Las  Vegas  Edi¬ 
torial  Association  (AFL)  went 
on  strike  tor  a  closed  shop. 

Guild  pickets  caused  delays  in 
publication  of  the  Wichita 
(Kas.)  Eagle,  but  printers  were 
ordered  by  ITU  officials  to  re¬ 
main  on  the  job.  TwenW-one 
members  of  the  editorial  staff 
were  on  strike  for  base  pay  of 
$81  for  a  40-hour  week.  The 
newspaper  has  offered  $80  for 
48  hours. 

Four  stereotypers  reported  to 
police  Dec.  15  that  they  had 
been  abducted  by  eight  men 
when  they  reported  for  work  at 
the  Eagle  plant.  The  Sunday 
edition  was  held  up  12  hours. 
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Southam-ITU  Parleys 
Fail  at  Settlement 

WnnnpEG — Failure  to  effect  a 
settlement  of  Issues  in  dispute 
between  the  Southam  Co.  and 
the  International  Typographical 
Union  has  been  report^  by 
Justice  S.  E.  Richa^  of  the 
Manitoba  Apfieal  Court. 

He  conducted  several  meet¬ 
ings  attended  by  Southam  exec¬ 
utives  and  Woodruff  Randolph, 
ITU  president,  but  "the  parties 
refused  to  change  their  respec¬ 
tive  positions  and'  I  was  unable 
to  bring  about  settlement," 
Richards  reported  to  the  Minis¬ 
ter  of  Labor. 

The  Southam  officials,  he  said, 
insisted  that  each  paper  in  the 
group  should  negotiate  its  own 
agreements,  and  Randolph  in¬ 
sisted  that  the  agreements  must 
be  entered  into  at  the  same  time 
and  be  subject  to  approval  by 
the  ITU  executive  council. 

Southam  papers  have  been 
publishing  regularly. 

Wins  S-H  Award 

Scrlpps  -  Howard  Newspapers 
have  completed  a  $1,(X)0  design 
contest  for  a  Coach  of  the  Year 
plaque  by  awarding  the  prize  to 
Grant  W.  Christian,  of  Indianap¬ 
olis. 


Caracas  Rioters 
Pillaged  Paper 

Caracas,  Venezuela  —  The 
print  shop  of  the  newspaper  El 
Heraldo  was  pillaged  in  the 
abortive  revolt  here  Dec.  11. 
This  was  the  only  violence  to 
civilian  property  reported  in 
Caracas.  H.  Narvaez  Alfonso, 
director  of  the  paper,  charged 
that  the  attack  was  "not  the  re¬ 
sult  of  popular  reaction  but  the 
fruit  of  a  deliberate  plan”.  It 
took  three  days  to  repair  the 
damage  and  resume  publication. 
El  Nacional,  another  Caracas 
newspaper,  called  the  incident 
"a  savage  attack  on  culture  and 
against  Venezuelan  journalism 
in  general” 


Attlee's  Press 
Chief  Meeting 
U.  S.  Newsmen 

London — At  the  suggestion  of 
Edward  V.  Roberts,  diplomatic 
correspondent  of  the  United 
Press,  Francis 
Williams,  press 
adviser  to  Prime 
Minister  Attlee, 
has  inaugurated 
press  confer- 
ences  with 
American  news- 
m  e  n.  Hitherto 
such  meetings 
were  held  only 
for  British  re¬ 
porters. 

Williams  now 
receives  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the 
three  U.  S.  news  agencies  every 
Wednesday  morning  .  to  give 
them  guidance  and  background 
on  news  affecting  the  British 
government.  He  specified,  how¬ 
ever,  that  he  is  not  to  be  quoted 
directiy. 

In  discussing  the  conferences 
with  Williams,  Roberts  urged 
that  they  be  held  three  times  a 
week,  but  the  press  adviser  said 
that  for  the  present  he  would  be 
able  to  fit  only  one  a  week  into 
his  crowded  schedule. 

American  diplomatic  corre¬ 
spondents  in  London  long  have 
chafed  under  the  disadvantage 
of  exclusion  from  press  confer¬ 
ences.  Williams  has  been  re¬ 
ceiving  British  newsmen  daily. 

Attending  the  first  conference 
for  American  agencies  a  few 
days  ago  were  Homer  Jenks, 
U.  P.;  Arthur  Gavsahn,  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press;  and  Thomas  Wat¬ 
son,  of  International  News  Ser¬ 
vice. 
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R.  C.  E.  Brown,  79; 
Editor,  Professor 

Roscoe  C.  E.  Brown,  79,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Nets  York 
Tribaae  for  1908  to  1912  and 
professor  emeritus  of  journalism 
at  Columbia  University,  died 
Dec.  IS  at  his  home  in  Brooklyn. 

Noted  for  his  writings  in  the 
Tribune’s  campaign  for  clean 
government,  he  earned  the  po¬ 
rtion  of  assistant  editor  in  1912. 
About  a  year  later  he  joined  the 
faculty  at  Columbia  Univeralty. 


Roberts 
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He  Burroughss 
Patron  of 
NewsboySs  Dies 

Harry  E.  Burroughs,  56, 
lawyer,  who  established  the 
Burroughs  Newsboy  Foundation 
in  Boston  to  heto  working  boys 
through  the  difficulties  he  ex¬ 
perienced  as  an  immigrant 
newsboy,  died  Dec.  18  in  a  Bos¬ 
ton  hospital. 

He  established  the  foundation 
in  1927  for  the  benefit  of  news¬ 
boys,  bootblacks  and  other  lads 
employed  in  similar  occupations. 

It  since  has  awarded  226 
scholarships,  many  of  them  for 
courses  at  Harvard  University 
and  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology,  and  has  prov¬ 
ided  vacations  for  newsboys  at 
West  Poland,  Me. 

He  was  the  author  of  two 
books.  One  entitled  "Boys  in 
Men’s  Shoes,”  discussed  the 
work  of  the  foundation. 

■ 
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MARION  S.  SCHOCH,  80,  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  of  the  Selins- 
grove  (Pa.)  ISmes-Trilmne,  who 
started  his  newspaper  career  on 
the  old  Philadelphia  North 
American  in  1906,  died  Dee.  13 
at  his  home. 

Ralph  R.  Buvingxr,  68,  for¬ 
mer  publisher  of  the  Atlantic 
City  Evening  Union,  died  Dec. 
8  at  Palmetto.  Fla.  At  the  time 
of  his  death,  he  was  owner  and 
publisher  of  the  Palmetto  News, 
a  weekly. 

Thomas  Jarboe,  73,  former 
publlAer  ot  ttie  Kansas  City 
(Mo.)  Post,  died  Dec.  11  in  San 
Mateo,  Calif. 

John  B.  Hanson,  40.  editor  of 
the  Mouston  (Wis.)  Star,  died 
unexpectedly  after  heart  attack 
recently  while  driving  his  car. 

Perry  Arnold,  61,  former 
cable  editor  of  the  United  Press, 
died  Dec.  12  of  a  heart  ailment. 
He  also  worked  for  the  New 
York  World-Telegram  and  then 
became  a  member  ot  the  New 
York  review  board  of  the  Office 
of  Censorship  in  1942. 

Karl  Meredith  Anderson,  63, 
managing  editor  of  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  from  1918 
until  19^,  died  in  IjOS  Angeles 
Dec.  11.  He  had  also  worked  on 
the  Seattle  Pott-IntelUgeneer. 

Austin  Bryan  Fencer,  46,  for¬ 
merly  on  the  staffs  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  and  Wash¬ 
ington  Post  and  since  1944  news 
chief  and  head  ot  the  division  of 
special  events  for  radio  station 
IffiFO  in  San  Francisco,  died 
Dec.  5. 

VraciNiA  DE  Carvalho,  29,  de¬ 
scribed  as  the  "first  woman 
newspaper  photographer  on  the 
West  Coast,”  died  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Dec.  11.  At  the  age  of  16 
she  was  a  cartoonist  for  the 
Shanghai  (China)  Evening  Post 

Lawrence  H.  (Larry)  Woltz, 
64,  former  sports  writer  for  the 
old  Chicago  Herald  A  Examiner 
and,  later,  for  the  Joeksonoille 
(Fla.)  Times -Union,  died  re¬ 
cently  in  Jacksonville. 


Postmasters  Check 
Publi^er^  Data 

Washincton — Postmasters 
have  been  adced  to  maintain  a 
close  watch  for  errors  in  annual 
statements  of  ownership  and 
circulation  filed  by  newspapers 
and  other  publications,  and  for 
violations  of  the  statute  requir¬ 
ing  such  disclosures. 

A  survey  has  shown,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  office  of  Postmaster 
General  Robert  E.  Hannegan, 
that  many  publishers  have  failed 
to  supply  all  of  the  information 
called  for  in  their  Oct.  1,  1946, 
declarations  and  that  some  have 
done  nothing  to  comply  with  the 
law. 

Each  postmaster  retains  a  copy 
of  publisher’s  statements.  En¬ 
forcement  of  the  law  has  been 
centralized  in  Washington  in  the 
past. 

UJ*.  Telegrophera'  Scale 

Terms  of  a  new  contract  be¬ 
tween  the  United  Press  and  Di¬ 
vision  47  of  the  Commercial 
'Telegraphers  Union,  were  ac¬ 
cepted  by  both  parties  last  week 
on  the  basis  of  findings  of  Fred 
C.  Croxton  as  arbitrator.  A  $BJM> 
increase  in  the  weekly  wage 
scale,  a  $1  increase  in  the  night 
differential,  and  other  increases 
in  specialized  classifications  are 
provided. 

■ 

T.  T.  Hoyne  Dies 

Chicago  —  Thomas  Temple 
Hoyne.  71,  former  newspaper¬ 
man,  broadcaster.  Government 
official  and  author,  died  here 
Dec.  17.  He  began  newqm>er 
work  with  the  old  Inter-Ocean 
in  1918  and  later  became  finan¬ 
cial  editor  of  the  old  Chtoago 
Herald  dr  Examiner. 

e 

Ashes  Over  Manhattan 

In  accordance  with  a  request  ot 
Damon  Runyon,  who  died  Dee. 
10,  his  ashes  were  scattered 
from  a  plane  over  Manhattan 
Dec.  18  by  Runyon’s  friend. 
Capt.  Eddie  Rickenbacker.  Also 
on  the  plane  for  the  ceremony 
were  his  son  and  daughter-in- 
law,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Damon  Run¬ 
yon,  Jr. 

B 

NOTICE 

Due  fe  fke  Ctirisime*  kelldey.  {erms 
win  eloM  TUESDAY  NOON  ftr  fte 
December  2$th  tasee. 


Classified  Ads 

SmiATtON  WANTH) 

(C^  wHk  Order) 

I  time— $.10  per  Rae 
4  timet  — .40  per  Rite  per  huertlee 
HELP  WANTED  AND 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIHCAT10NS 
I  time— lino  per  Ree 
2  timet — .90  per  Ree  per  letetSee 
4  timee— .90  per  Ree  per  leterWee 
$  Ritee  mielmem 

OeeaS  i||t«s1wngy  t*%  ■  Mms 
notSa  eae  IBw. 

We  forward  eR  meR  reeehmd  ie  ae- 
twer  ta  bee  numbers.  MeR  le  be 
called  for  at  iMi  elBee  wIR  be  haM 
30  days  only. 

WHEN  ANSWERING  BLIND  ADS. 

pleete  eddriM  them  as  feRews;  lee 

Number.  EDITOR  >  PUBLISHER,  l«R 
Broadway,  New  Vort  IR  N,  Y. 


I 


O 


u 


85 


On*  »^Mk  tlMte  widtk  0«M 
for  blMk  Ml 

or  eolor  ooaiot. 


Betk  proooM  oro  bow  rBaotaf  orr 

eomplola  witk  rollero,  olMtrio  popor 
boiatt,  bollooa  formaro,  k20>Tolt  A/C 
driroL  wUk  ooatrol  boardt— 9l  9/li 


P^BuliiM  F(r  SJ« 


DAILY  in  MIdwnt,  yass.OOO.  A»- 
pniniMrlj  1S%  pmtt.  No  eh>in>. 
Box  AltA.  RAitor  *  PablUhn. 


FOR  SALE— C)NB  OF  BEST  tmall 
dailiea  in  the  southreet.  Down  pay¬ 
ment  at  traet  $50,000,  balance  eaay 
terma.  Box  6t06.  Editor  A  Pnbliaher. 


MAKE  CASH  PATMENT  In  foil 
for  proftable  wrokly  In  Pennayirania, 
Oonnecilcut;  pleaae 
jrf^etalle.  Box  $1$$.  Editor  A  Fnb- 


RNANCIALLT  reeponeible  pnbliaher 
d^irre  additlenal  daily  newapaprr. 
Oaa  handle  any  aiae  property.  All  eaah 
or  terma.  Repliee  neld  In  etrirteat 
eMSdeneo.  Box  6181.  Editor  A  Pnb- 
Uaher. 


Alee  complete  atereotype  oqnipmMt. 


MONOTYPE  TYPE  CASTER— 12  to 
26  point.  A.O.  motor.  Oaa  Pot — 02 
Fnnta  of  Mata. — 18  em  galleya — Weael 
Flat  Mat  Sharer.  When  yon  want  to 
Hoy  or  Sell,  write  to  Printera  Trouble 
Shooter.  New  Har^n,  Conn. 


40  PAGE  AND  64  PAGE  HOE  Rotary 
Mayailne  Preaaea,  AO  motor  drlrea. 
p^ndnet  alae  10.5  x  18.5.  John  Orlf- 
6tha  Co.,  Inc.,  17  E.  42nd  St.,  New 
York  17. 


We  are  In  a  poaition  to  anpply  for 
immediate  shipment  carloads  of  Can¬ 
adian  Newsprint  Jnmbo  Rolla  15  Inch. 
10  inch,  21  inch  and  24x86  aheeta. 
Wire  or  phone  yonr  requlreraenta.  Al¬ 
fred  Hem.  70  Wat!  New  York. 

Phone  Hannorer  2-0166. 


WOOD  8  TON  METAL  POT 
srith  8  spare  pnta 
WESEL  JTO  SAW  AND  DRILL 
8A  X  80*  table  else 

OSTRANDER  SOFARTNG  MACmNE 
WOOD  JUNIOR  AUTOPLATB 
28  f/18*  Caater  and  Pnmp,  D.O.  Ofnlp. 


AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY 

8  PAGE  DUPLEX  FLATBED 
Anple  Bar  Model— D.O.  eqnlpment 
^  84  PAGE  HOB  RIGHT  ANGLE 
Oomptoto  Stereo— 82%— in.  ent-off— 

88  PAGE  HOE  QUAD 
Oeaploto  Stereo  21% — in.  ent-off^ 
A.a 

AVAILABLE  SHORTLY 
»*  **aor  BOOTT 

Deck— color  prooa 
28%  In.  eat-off — Stereo  DO 
^  .  40  PAGE  ROB 

OomploU  Stereo— 22%  t«.  ent-off— DO 
^  ^  ^  OOSg  SEXTUPLE 
8  doeka,  82%  in.  eni-oir — AO  aonln. 

^  ,  GOSS  SEXTUPLE 

8  Unita,  22%  in.  ent-off.  AO  oonip. 

_ _ BEN  SHTLMAN  ^  ^ 

U8  E.  Mala  fit.  Roehoetor  4,  N.  Y, 


}*-?A0B  HOE  ^  SEXTUPLE  with 
4mMo  hlfh-apeed  Folder;  Hoe  Mat 
Retlert  S-ien  Metal  Pnmaoa:  Weael 
.  Trinimor;  Roe  $-coIomn 
Ffol  Oaetiag  Box;  NEW  Hall  Form 
Mlea  aad  Damp  Tmeka;  NEW  44* 
■atieMi  AalooMtle  Fewer  Paper  Cat- 
tgn  for  prompt  dellroi^.  1%oo.  W. 

Oo.,  120  Woot  4M  St.,  How 
Tork  18. 


IMMEDIATELY 

AVAILABLE 

DUPLEX  UNITUBULARS 

Oh  (I)  Hir  twt.nrt  lS.p4n 
DDPtn  DNITDBDLARS. 
9*!KP*^  w<tk  4  DODBLC  RK- 
TBR8IBLB  OOLOR  CTLINDBR8 
t.  pro4«e.  8«nd.T  •applrai»U  or 
•hIb.  %  h4  M  mm  foldrr.. 
Til,  m.o.4,  m.  OOuRLB  RB- 
TBRRIRLB  OOLOR  OTLIRDBB 
••4  %  P4f.  tMrr. 

Fan  Htoia.tlc  p^idUH  aOdrelt 
A.O.  .l4ctri«4l  HilpaiHU.  MB- 
Mlm  mmmff4  U  raa  prMm 
H  Mp.rBMj. 

y»MH  at*  latrat  tpii,  apprail- 
aaMT  •  ptan  aU. 

A,  W.  ROBERTSON 

4M  PMri  Street,  Vow  York  2.  V.  Y. 
WOrtk  8-18T8-T 


ModaaSeal  ffrfpmiM  WaalnJ 


PROOF  PRESS  WANTED 


GOOD  CONDITION 


RAPIDLY  EXPANDING  WEST 
COAST  WEEKLY  NEEDS 
Gnse  Comet  Preat.  No.  5  or  No.  8 
Linotype,  17  x  22  antomatle  Jnb 
preae,  portable  rooter,  late  model 
Miller  saw.  Reply  Box  8050,  Editor 
A  Pnblishor. 


WANTED 


Northern  Machine  Works 


WAMTBD  FOR  BXPORT 
Newepopor  and  Magaaino  Praam  lor 

iaoMdiato  or  fotaro  remoTal. 


WANTED  FOR  EXPORT 

We  have  an  inquiry  for  a  complete 
newepapcr  printing  plant  Including  a 
praie  and  abont  8  linotype  machinee. 
We  would  prefer  to  purchase  a  com¬ 
plete  unit  but  will  conelder  Indivldnal 
machinee. 

Send  complete  detalla  to:  Intoretato 
Textile  Eqnlpment  Oo.,  P.  O.  Box  927, 
at  Cberlotte  1.  N.  0.  Att:  Mr.  M.  P. 
DeLeo. 


HACUINISTS— Dlamaatltngp  movtag, 
eaaembling  entire  newepaper  planta, 
repaira,  maintenanee,  aerviea  nation¬ 
wide. 

LORENZ  PRINTERS 
MACHINISTS  CO. 

96  Rose  fcHreel,  New  Xork  2,  V.  Y. 


ll•wap•pfr-teYic« 


MORE  WANT  AD  PROFITS 
FOR  YOU 

Tk.  P  a  r  WHt  A4  8.rTtM 
eomee  to  yon  with  the  nnoondl* 
lloaal  guamntoo  that  It  makea 
yoa  money  —  or  It  dooaa*t  ooot 
yon  n  eont. 

Write  for  detalla  of  onr  Prott- 
to-Ton^-No-Fay-Plan. 

PARISH  *  PICKETT 
Daily  Newi  Tower 
Miami  36,  Florida 


UOMPLBTB  8PURT1MO  M.w.  BarTte, 
for  woekltoa  and  amall  dailieo.  WriM 
for  complete  Informatioo.  I^rta 
Preee  Aaeoen  509  Drydea  Bldg,,  FItot, 
MIrh. 


UNUSUAL  OPPORTUNITY 

rt>n 

advertlelng  apare  ealeeman  or  woman 
who  can  tot  oaw  urcnunH  for  growiat 
Hew  Ynrk  Advertlalat  Afoney. 

Writ#  In  ennidenne. 

Box  9104,  Editor  A  Fnbllakor. 


Hdp  WanfoJ  AiminiitTn^ 

SIZABLE  NEW  ENGLAND  NEWS- 
PAPER  wanie  Peraonnel  Director  end 
one  to  conduct  labor  negotlationa. 
Legal  background  preferred,  bnt  not 
aoeeseary.  Box  No.  8148,  Editor  A 
Publiebor. 

Help  Wailnii  AJmrtiihii 

OAPABLe'aDVERTISINO  man  for 
combination  in  soutbem  city  of  T5,* 
000.  Prefer  tingle  or  married  man 
without  children  account  of  houelng 
eitnation.  Give  complete  Information 
in  U^ter.  Apply  ^x  8189,  Bdl- 
tOT  A  PmbUakor. 


2  Grand  Opportnnitiea 
WANTED 
1  National  Manager 
1  Local  Salesman 

Theae  placee  are  open  on  one  of  the 
beet  morning-evening  dally  and  Sun¬ 
day  corabtnatlone  in  the  country. 
Over  50.000  clrcnletion  In  one  of  the 
moat  pleasant  commnnltlet  in  the  mid- 
■onth.  Young  man.  preferably  with 
experience  on  our  kind  of  property. 
The  houelng  eitnation  la  the  eeme  here 
as  In  moat  placet  to  we  would  like 
to  get  men  who  are  either  aingle  or 
have  no  oblection  to  living  away  from 
their  famillee  until  Honalng  la  avail¬ 
able. 

There  it  a  minimum  of  traveling  In 
the  national  Job  end  a  mlnlroam  of 
**ovor  the  ebonider**  eipervlelon  In 
both  Jobe.  If  you  are  produelnc  where 
you  aro  and  getting  along  with  tko 
people  around  yon  and  wonid  ilka  to 
make  a  ebange  to  a  eitnation  with 
onueual  earning  poeelbllltlea.  we  would 
like  to  have  yon  write  all  about  your- 
aelf  to  Box  6159.  Editor  A  Pobifeber. 

H«lp  WMl,*-C«rtDHirt 


EXPERIENCED 

ASSISTANT 


CARTOONIST 

IfiMt  Be  Good  Draftamao 


BOX  6305,  BDITOR  A  PUBLISHKR 


tHIR  far  DacsaOar  21,  ItM 


CIRCULATION  MAN  — 
TOVQf,  acfraMiTt,  «  good 
planner  woo  can  auiat  newt' 
paper  eirenlatlon  manafer  bp 
taking  a  newljr  ereated  Job  aa 
Oirenlation  Sales  Manager. 
He  mntt  be  able  to  organiaa 
group  of  eirealation  saleemen 
to  eonvaea  door  to  door,  plan 
einplo7ed  boji*  promotion 
and  agents'  efforts.  Perms* 
nent  Job  to  man  of  good 
eharacter.  State  age.  ednea* 
tion,  ezperienee,  aalarp 
earned  past  5  xears  and 
starting  salarp  In  strict  eon* 
fldence  to  Box  0185.  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  WANTED. 
Man  over  28.  Married.  Perhaps  now 
assistant  C.  M.  who  would  like  real 


PROMOTION  MANAGER 
Aggresslre,  eastern  paper  wants  an 
A*1  promoter.  A  man  who  «an  con* 
eeire  and  carrp  out  ideas  for  general 
and  carrier  promotion.  ‘  Exceptional 
ep^rtnntty  for  an  ambitions  man  with 

Give  experienee,  references  and  sal* 
arp  expected.  Box  8186,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Help  Wartad  EdHerinI 

OOPT  READER.  Will  paj  $75  for 
good  experienced  desk  man  STallable 
bp  Jan.  0.  Satlsfactorp  housing 
available  for  single  man,  but  situs* 
tlon  diflcnit  for  famllp.  Glre  full 
details  record  In  applying.  Box  6104, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


beadwriting  and  oopp  editing.  West 
Coast  Dailp.  State  qnalifleatlons  and 
arailabilitp.  Box  6185.  Nltor  A 


afternoon  dailp  In  west.  Must  hare 
Ideas,  be  capable  of  handling  staff. 
OIre  full  details  of  experience,  salarp 
expected  and  enclose  recent  photo* 
graph.  Box  6081.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


COMBINATION  NEWSPAPER  RE¬ 
PORTER  AND  8OLT0IT0R  to  wHte 
farm  news,  serrlee  rural  snbserlptlons, 
lolleit  public  farm  sales  and  elaast* 
leds  la  eonntrp.  Must  be  experienced 
man  willing  to  take  permanent  posi¬ 
tion.  State  experience,  xire  references 
and  salarp  expected.  News-Ohronlele. 
Bhlppensburg,  Penn. 


RADIO  NEWS  MAN*>-Opportun{tp  for 
energetic  reporter,  preferahlp  exper¬ 
ienced  in  gathering  and  writing  local 
adrertising  accounts.  Good  radio  rolee 
and  own  auto  essential.  Write  full 
details  and  gire  three  references  In 
first  letter.  Box  6208,  Editor  and 
Publisher. 


REPORTER  wanted  bp  Iowa  after¬ 
noon  dailp.  Glee  experlenee.  salarp 
sxpeeted,  and  other  details  In  letter 
to  Box  6144,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


WOMAN'S  PAGE  EDITOR  bp  January 
24  who  can  produce  lirely  pages  with 
action  art.  for  concentrated  circulation 
in  four-county  area.  Gire  background, 
references.  Mansfleld  (Ohio)  News- 
Journal. 


COMPOSING  room  foreman.  There  Is 
aa  exeellent  Job  open  to  aggreaslre, 
cost  minded  composing  room  exern* 
tire.  Papers  well  est^llshed.  Good 
pap  and  a  lifetime  connection.  Write 
ns  fully  about  yourself  and  In  confl- 
denee.  Box  6141,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


FLOOR  MEN  AND  OPERATORS  for 
six  day  morning  daily.  Union  shop. 
Paid  Tscations.  sick  beneflts.  Apply 
Pottstown  Mercury,  Pottstown,  Pa. 


MACHINIST-LINO  OPERATOR 
WANTED.  The  Herald,  Rock  Hill, 
Sooth  Carolina. 


For  8-maehlne  weekly  newspaper  and 
commercial  printing  plant,  equipped 
also  with  6awd  web  press,  monotype 
type  and  material  caster,  automatic 
platen  presses.  Want  machinist  cap¬ 
able  of  maintenance  of  these  machines, 
with  some  operating.  Equipment  In 
good  condition,  with  one  new  Lino¬ 
type  and  other  machinery  on  order 
Position  Is  permanent,  replacing  man 
who  Is  retiring  to  enter  other  bnsi 
ness  after  16  yeara  with  the  company 
Good  small  town.  In  agrlcnlfural  ares 
near  North  Carolina  and  Virginia 
beaches.  Company  old  and  stable 
Write  for  Interriew  or  further  par 
tieulare,  stating  qnalifleatlons,  age. 
salary,  etc.  Parker  Brothera.  I^ 
Ahoakie.  N.  0. 


STEREOTYPE  foreman.  Exeellent 
position  open  to  right  man.  Good  snl* 
arp  and  permanent  eonneetlon  irith 
well  eetabilshed  publisher,  fiill  de¬ 
tails  and  picture  If  peasible.  Ooufl- 
dentlaL  Bm  6140,  Editor  A  ^b* 
lisher. 


WANTED  UNOTTPE  OPERATOR  « 
Permanent  Job  with  many  beneflta. 
State  experience,  at  least  oae  refer¬ 
ence  and  salary  expected  In  fleet  let¬ 
ter.  Midland  Daily  News,  MIdlud, 


WANTED— COMPETENT  AND  EX 
PBRIENOED  newspaper  Shop  Super¬ 
intendent  who  understands  all  phases 
of  small  shop  operation,  ean  uaodle 
make-up  of  40-50  patea  weekly,  and 
assume  full  responsibilitp  in  compos¬ 
ing  room.  Mimem  plant  in  5,000 
coremunitp.  Will  arrange  housing. 
Gire  complete  Informetlon  flrst  letter. 
Write  P.  D.  Belknap,  Bne.  Mgr.,  Tar- 
moat  Nawepapor  Oorp.,  Ballowa  FaHe. 


Help  Wantad  Sel 


Advertising  Service  Salesman 

Experienced  only.  Hare  territory  open. 
Exeellent  opportunity  to  man  who  ean 
really  sell  met  serrieei.  Box  6184, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPERMEN'S  AGENCY.  Ar¬ 
ticles,  Books,  Fiction.  PIsye  markotod. 
Frea  Reading— Fro#  Oritlclam.  Bertha 
Klenener,  180  E.  40th  St.,  N.  T.  18. 


GENERAL  MANAGER  or  AeeUtant  to 
Publisher.  Seaeoaed  knowledga  of  all 
dioartmente.  Sooud  negotiator,  agrto- 
shia  paraonality.  good  writer  and 

rskar,  elrie  laadar.  Reaaon  for 
ago,  need  larger  fleld  lar  talenta- 
Mlalmum  salary  rtqnirad  flO.OOO 
ftarip  (^n  Se  arailahia  Jannary 
flret.  For  paraoual  Interriow  talo- 
grapk  or  writ#  Box  6017,  ^tor  A 
Hblleher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER,  48.  rat- 
eran,  with  18  yaara*  experienco  and 
skilled  in  copy,  layoat,  adrertleing 
production  and  planning,  wlahoa  poai 
tion  requiring  Intelligence  and  aggrea- 
tlraneas.  Now  employed.  Complete 
Information  on  request.  Addraas  Box 
6170,  Editor  A  Pnbllehor. 


_ SilwtiM,  Wuto4— CrolaiiM  _ 

OIROUUkTTON  MANAam  Hta* 
years*  axperieneo  in  carrier  boy,  pro¬ 
motion,  saperrialon  and  produetlon. 
Mall  promotion,  office  recoHe.  Mid¬ 
west  preferred.  Arailable  Jaanarp  1* 
WriU  or  wlro  Carl  H.  Gill,  828  B. 
Third  St.,  Albert  Lea,  Minnaaoto. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
Competent,  sober,  thorough  under- 
etanding  "Little  Merchant,"  A.B.C. 
proeedurea.  Prefer  Weet  or  Nortb- 
weet.  12  yeara*  experience.  Box  6180, 
Editor  A  Pnbllahar. 


SitMfiene  WwteJ  Etftifkl 


ABLE  REPORTER,  oxporieneo  on 
Metropolitan  Dailies,  now  erallable  for 

Senerel  reporting  on  medlnm-elaad 
ally  preferably  In  mid-west  or  npetate 
New  York.  Box  6800,  Editor  A  Pab- 
Ilsher. 


ADD  SPECIAL  Washington  labor  eoe- 
eraga.  Experienced  lalm  correepond- 
ent  New  York,  midweetem  dailiee,  ac¬ 
cepting  ipeeial  aseignmeots.  For 
detalle  write  ^x  6184,  Editor  A  Pub- 


SMART  NEWRPAPERMAIL  84.  W, 
•Ingle,  well-liked,  aow  reports  •• 

000  eirenlatlon  dally,  wanta  bigger  Job 
with  deflnlte  promotloa  ehaueoa. 

BIG  aXY-FOREIGN 

—  .  with  features  on  tbo  aide.  Not  Intar- 
Desk.  rewrite,  mekenp.  New  York  aon-writlng  Joho.  Minimum 

paper,  megesine,  end  radio  expmenee.  ma  6068.  Editor  A  Pnhilabor. 

Box  No.  0304.  Editor  A  Pnbl 


with  foatnres  on  ine  uio^ 

eetod  In  non-writing  Job^  Mlnlem 

860.  Box  6068.  Editor  A  Pnbllahog. 


TELEGRAPH  EDITOR,  elu^ 
now  employed  Keeleni  paper,  ooeka 
dvalnnan's  opening  on  wool  OoMt. 
Fluo  panre*  tntenslro  oxporieneo  In- 
eludes  ell  reportorial  beats,  etata.  mtr 
desko,  makeup.  Box  8113,  Editor  A 
Publlebor.  


YOUNG  WOMAN.  •  years  publleatleu 
New  York,  warllmo  Lendon  es  oopp- 


eorrie^  hnmedlatelp  araiiahlo.  Box 
6146,  Editor  A  Fubhihor. 


Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 


CHRISTMAS  has  been  ao  com¬ 
mercialized  in  our  time  that 
ita  ipiritual  aapects  are  over- 
lo<Aed  by  many  people.  In  the 
aelfiah  thrill  of  receiving  we 
forget  the  joy  of  giving.  “Peace 
on  Earth,  Good  Wili  to  Men” 
loses  its  significance. 

I^ere  are  many  newspaper 
classics  but  comparativeiy  few 
of  an  inspirational  tone  about 
C^istmas.  One  of  the  most 
famous  is  probably  that  of 
Francis  P.  Church  of  the  New 
York  San  who  wrote  editorially 
to  Virginia  O'Hanlon  answering 
her  question  of  “Is  There  a 
Santa  Claus?” 

Another,  less  famous  but 
equally  as  good,  which  is  par¬ 
ticularly  appropriate  this  Christ¬ 
mastime  was  written  Dec.  24, 
1894,  by  the  late  Harvey  L.  Wil¬ 
son,  Washington  correspondent 
(rf  the  Richmond  (Va.)  Times- 
Dispatch.  We  quote: 

“  the  night  before  Christ¬ 
mas  and  from  the  neighboring 
church  the  grand  hymn,  ‘  'Tis 
the  Birthday  of  the  King,' 
comes  up  from  the  rehearsing 
choir  and  reaches  the  offices  of 
the  Times  with  its  sacred  mel¬ 
ody.  There  is  no  news  tonight, 
for  the  story  of  the  people  to- 
diqr  began  while  shepherds 
watched  their  flocks  by  night 
and  the  angelic  chorus  of 
‘Peace  on  Earth,  Good  Will  to 
Hen'  made  music  for  the  years, 
and,  happily  for  us,  both  rest 
tonight  beyond  the  inspiration  of 
man,  too  pure  for  the  touch  of  a 
word  and  too  sacredly  sweet  for 
the  point  of  a  pen. 

“Aere  is  no  news  tonight, 
'tis '  the  throbbing  of  the  heart 
and  not  the  intellectual  grand¬ 
eur  of  the  head  upon  the  throne 
tomorrow.  The  future  is 
guided  by  one  golden  thread 
which  connects  to  its  loved  ones 
gone  before,  while  the  past  is 
linked  to  a  thousand  strings 
which  vibrate  as  the  harp  and 
flood  the  soul  with  melody  not 
new  to  any  heart,  yet  unheard 
by  any  other. 

"There  is  no  news  tonight, 
for  the  din  and  confusion  of 
the  noisy  world  beyond  is  lost 
in  the  tumult  which  recollection 
recalls  and  upon  which  reminis¬ 
cences  ride  to  the  guarded  doors 
of  the  heart 

“There  is  no  news  tonight, 
for  the  fancied  scenes  of  the 
future  and  of  toll  and  endeavor 
are  clouded  by  the  brilliant 
floods  of  the  past,  which  pours 
its  light  upon  the  pictured  gal- 
lory  which  Time  has  hung  upon 
the  sainted  walls  of  memory. 

“There  is  no  news  tonight 
for  this  is  the  only  day  of  the 

Jear  when  the  bugle  call  of  duty 
I  lost  in  the  discordant  notra 
of  the  tin  horn  in  the  hands  of 
the  boy;  lost  in  the  labor  of  love 
as  the  altar  is  built  in  homes 
and  lost  in  the  laughter  of  Joy 
as  he  gilds  the  shrine  for  the 
paaring  of  the  Holy  Day. 

‘“Tis  the  mistletoe,  the  ever¬ 
green  and  the  holly  whose  ban¬ 
ners  are  hung  above  the  people 


today,  and  while  the  flag  of  the 
coun^  floats  dearest  for  such 
days,  there  is  no  news  tonight 
for  ‘  'ns  the  Birthday  of  the 
King.’” 

•  •  • 

ONE  of  our  layman  friends  of¬ 
fered  a  suggestion  the  other 
day  for  an  adaptation  of  radio 
technique  to  the  comic  strips. 
Perhaps  the  syndicates  won't 
like  it  and  maybe  it  isn't  practi¬ 
cal — but  here  it  is. 

Radio  network  shows  ex¬ 
change  stars  as  guests  to  in¬ 
crease  listeners.  Why  not  in 
ffie  comic  strips?  For  instance: 
if  Orphan  Annie  gets  into 
trouble  with  some  particularly 
obstreperous  mugs  why  not  let 
Joe  Palooka  come  onto  the 
scene  to  beat  up  one  and  all. 
Or,  how  about  Dick  Tracy  com¬ 
ing  to  the  aid  of  Dixie  Dugan?  - 
Or,  Popeye  helping  out  Alley 
Oop? 

It  all  sounds  corny,  but  it 
would  increase  the  readership 
and  popularity  of  a  strip.  Ob¬ 
viously,  the  scheme  could  be 
worked  out  best  within  a  syndi¬ 
cate  that  has  several  comic 
strips.  In  that  way  artists  in 
the  same  “stable”  could  work 
closely  together. 

At  any  rate,  it's  only  an  idea. 

OUR  December  7  issue  carried 

a  comprehensive  analysis  of 
the  100-^dy  svimmary  of  the 
Continuing  Study  of  Newspaper 
fading.  In  last  minute  editing 
because  of  space  conditions  an 
important  segment  of  the  E  fc  P 
article  dealing  with  readership 
of  editorial  pages  was  inadvert¬ 
ently  deleted. 

Because  the  facts  on  editorial 
page  readership  as  uncovered 
by  the  Advertising  Research 
Foundation  are  so  important 
they  are  worth  reviewing  here. 

In  100  newspapers  studied 
the  Foundation  found  a  median 
readership  of  men  for  the  edi¬ 
torial  page  of  45%.  Percentage 
of  men  readers  scanning  the 
^itorial  page  ranged  from  77% 
on  one  paper  to  17%  on  another. 
For  women  the  median  was  29% 
with  a  range  from  63%  to  9%. 

Importantly,  the  study  re¬ 
vealed  that  interest  in  editorial 
pages  for  both  men  and  women 
was  at  its  highest  peak  during 
the  war  and  is  higher  in  the 
postwar  era  than  prewar. 

The  prewar  percentage  of 
men  reading  the  editorial  pages 
was  41%.  During  the  war  it 
rose  to  54%  and  since  the  war 
is  at  47%.  For  women,  prewar 
it  was  25%,  during  the  war 
35%  and  postwar  32%. 

All  of  which  indicates  a  grow¬ 
ing  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
reading  public  in  diKussion  of 
serious  problenu  aflecting  their 
dally  lives.  It  might  alro  indi¬ 
cate  an  improvement  in  editorial 
writing  techniques  which  la  at¬ 
tracting  and  holding  more  and 
more  readers.  Signiflcantly,  it 
proves  the  newspaper  editorial 
page  is  not  the  poorest-read  part 
of  the  paper  as  many  press 


critics  contend.  IVhen  we  find 
that  almost  50%  of  the  men 
and  one-third  of  the  women  read 
editorials  it  answers  the  derog¬ 
atory  contention  satisfactorily. 

What's  more,  we  know  of  at 
least  one  newspaper,  the  Troy 
Record,  in  which  readership 
of  editorials  by  men  is  greater 
than  that  of  comics  and  only 
slightly  below  comics  for  women 


readers.  Outside  of  the  tele¬ 
graph  news,  the  local  news,  ad¬ 
vertising  generally  and  the 
weather  report,  editorials  on 
that  paper  are  the  most  popular 
feature. 

There  is  concrete  proof,  in 
addition  to  the  Continuing  Study 
figures,  that  people  do  not  buy 
newspapers  to  read  the  comics 
alone. 


Free  Press  Documents 
To  Be  Shown  on  Train 


WASHINGTON— A  special  train 

which  will  tour  the  United 
States  next  year  with  an  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  “priceless  lore”  of  Amer¬ 
ican  democracy  will  Include  one 
car  devoted  to  freedom  of  the 
press. 

Plans  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  for  this  unique  patriotic 
project  were  revealed  to  news¬ 
paper  representatives  and  others 
recently  at  a  conference  called 
by  Attorney  General  Tom  C. 
Clark.  In  the  group  was  Wilbur 
Forrest,  president  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors. 

Explaining  the  aim  of  the 
traveling  exhlbitj  Clark  ex¬ 
pressed  the  government’s  con¬ 
cern  over  spread  of  alien  ideolo¬ 
gies  and  said  he  hoped  it  would 
provide  a  springboard  for  many 
local  campaigns  to  arouse  public 
interest  in  basic  liberties. 

Exposition  of  such  documents 
as  the  Constitution,  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  the  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence  and  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation,  it  is  believed,  will 
offer  evidence  of  American 
democracy  as  “the  fullest  ex¬ 
pression  of  human  freedom  and 
the  dignity  of  man.”  Rare  docu¬ 
ments  in  the  fight  for  a  free 
press — such  as  the  original  pa¬ 
pers  in  the  Zenger  case — will  be 
displayed  in  the  press  car. 

As  originally  planned,  the 
special  train  on  which  the  famed 
documents  would  be  carried  in 
airconditioned,  well  -  guarded 
showcases,  would  have  covered 
about  18,000  miles,  making  stops 
at  the  two  principal  cities  in 
each  state.  However,  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Justice  has  found  so 
much  interest  in  the  project 
that  the  tour  now  will  embrace 
several  times  that  mileage,  with 
stops  at  thousands  of  places. 

Clark  said  he  is  counting  on 
newspapers  and  other  media  to 
publicize  arrival  of  the  exhibit 
and  arrange  group  visits.  It  is 
planned  to  start  the  train  on  its 


way  from  Washington  early  in 
the  spring.  Cooperation  of  the 
Advertising  Council  has  been 
enlisted,  and  it  is  anticipated 
that  sponsored  copy,  along  the 
lines  of  that  used  in  war  bond 
drives,  will  be  published  widely. 

Announcing  that  President 
Truman  has  given  his  whole¬ 
hearted  endorsement  to  the 
project,  Clark  said: 

“Every  American  is  aware  of 
the  power  for  good  inherent  in 
the  free  press.  In  speaking  of 
the  press,  I  include  magazines 
and  other  publications  as  well. 
A  press  sympathetic  to  our  ob¬ 
jectives  can,  in  itself,  guarantee 
the  success  of  our  aims. 

“Just  think  of  the  number  of 
people  who  can  be  reached 
through  news  stories,  feature 
stories  and  editorials  as  this 
train  makes  its  way  into  every 
comer  of  the  land. 

“Gentlemen  of  the  press  and 
national  publications,  we  need 
not  only  your  sympathetic  en¬ 
couragement  but  your  tec.inical 
skill  in  utilizing  the  rich  store¬ 
house  of  newsworthy  material 
which  lies  in  these  documents 
and  in  the  idea  of  the  exhibition 
itself.” 

a 

L.  A.  Students  Invited 
To  Forum  in  Netv  York 

’The  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
second  annual  Forum  for  High 
Schools  has  been  expanded  to 
include  students  from  Latin 
America  and  the  high  school- 
aged  students  from  the  southern 
countries  will  arrive  in  New 
York  Jan.  25  for  six  weeks’  study 
of  school  and  home  life  in  the 
United  States,  climaxed  by  the 
Forum. 

Twenty  nations  in  Central, 
South  America  and  ffie  Carib¬ 
bean  have  been  invited  and  IS 
have  already  accepted.  The  stu¬ 
dents  will  live  in  homes  of  other 
students  in  New  York,  New  Jer¬ 
sey  and  Connecticut. 


COLUMBUS  HAD  IT  EASY 

Ertry  a«%rsp«p«r  pditor  knows  that  rso4on 
sxpoet  kis  shoot  to  oaswor  on  endloss  flow  of 
quostioBSs  day  in  and  yoar  out.  A  larfo  pro* 
portioo  of  thoso  quorlos  roquiro  oxtoaohro  ^ 
pluiatloo  Toyoisi  of  discovory  into  eomplox 
sourcos  of  fafonaation. 

Tho  Haskla  lafonaation  Sorvico,  Wasblngtoa, 
D.  Cm  doos  this  oaploring  for  oditors  succost- 
fuUy.  _ 

rho  flttflor  EMfU  fE^t$e997)  has  ronoiood  Ifa 
eonfract  /or  Tho  HmsUn  Sorufco. 


[^•ctiabar  21.  1944 


‘‘Wisdom  must  be  intuitive  reason  combined  with  scientific  knowledge 

— AHISTOTLS  (DIALOCUBS) 


Why  some  things  get  better  all  the  time 


The  tempting  foods  spread  before  the  family  of  to¬ 
day  are  more  nourishing  and  purer  than  ever  before. 

All  the  way  from  farm  to  table,  modern  means  of 
food  preservation  protect  foods  against  damaging  molds, 
bacteria,  insects — against  loss  of  nutrients. 

Chemical  refrigerants  preserve  meat . . .  nitrogen  gas 
safeguards  the  purity  of  canned  foods 
. . .  ethylene  oxide  and  “dry  ice”  pro¬ 
tect  wheat  before  it  is  milled . . .  stain¬ 
less  steel  tanks  prevent  contamination 
of  foods  and  beverages . . .  and  plastics 
line  many  food  containers. 

Food  preservation  has  become  an  industrial  science 
—  and  well  illustrates  the  fact  that  when  man  has 
better  materials  he  can  do  better  things. 


Producing  better  materials  for  the  use  of  industry  and 
the  benefit  of  mankind  is  the  uxtrk  of  UNION  CARBIDE. 

Basic  knowledge  and  persistent  research  are  required, 
particularly  in  the  fields  of  science  and  engineering. 
Working  with  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  and  with 
vacuums  and  great  pressures.  Units  of  UCC  now  sepa¬ 
rate  or  combine  nearly  one-half  of  the  many  elements 
of  the  earth. 


U 


NioN  Carbide 

AND  CARBON  CORPORATION 


30  Ea^t  42nd  Sireet  New  York  17,  N.Y. 

Products  of  Divisions  and  Units  include— 

ALLOYS  AND  METALS  •  CHEMICALS  •  PLASTICS 
ELECTRODES,  CARBONS,  AND  BATTERIES 
INDUSTRIAL  CASES  AND  CARBIDE 


1M  WOMD-inMIMI'S  MOW  noil  INm 

"Om  of  rho  boff,  H  not  th*  h»J,  ojipwidf- 
hiro  of  MWipapt  pfomotfoao^  mono/  tbot 
our  compomy  hat  oror  oocounfororf.** 

Noll  H.  McBroy*  Vico  IrotMont, 
THo  Proctor  oi»d  OomUo  Co. 
''A  matarlal  at$i$lanca  in  pfonnfog  our 
compoignt  for  tha  Now  Ybrlr  morlcot.*' 

DoooM  I.  Douglos«  Vico  ProtMonl* 
THo  Quokor  Oott  Co. 
*'K—pt  at  postad  on  oar  fruo  posftloo  in 
tha  morkot.*' 

C  W.  Doran«  Gonorol  Solot  Monogor* 
THo  Whootono  Corp. 

''Ono  of  tHo  molt  wortHwHlfo  sorvicof  that 
a  nawspopar  eon  parform.,,hat  foco/rod 
onirartal  oeeioim  for  its  thoraaghnass  and 

^  ^  OfOwHi,  Vie. 
luthrouff  ond  lyon,  Chicogo 

rata  year  sarray  abava  oH  ofHort... 
hata  asad  it  for  savarol  yaors  as  a  chock 
on  our  pocIHoo  in  tha  moHcat  comporod 
with  oar  compoflfors.'' 

C  K.  Qouson,  Eoctom  Divlsionol  Mgr., 
Nostlo*«  Milk  Product!,  Inc. 

**¥sry  voluobfo.  Tha  Imporfonf  footuro  of 
yoar  tarvka  is  your  bask  eonsidaratian  of 
tha  samph  satastad  for  thasa  rataii  stora 
audits/* 

J.  J.  Moron,  Eestom  Divitlon  Monogor, 
Gonorol  Mills,  Inc. 


cago  families  buy  baby  food  compared 
with  only  18.6%  of  Philadelphia  fami¬ 
lies,  14%  of  Milwaukee  families,  etc.) 

Smart  advertisers,  realizing  that  Ali 
BUSINESS  IS  LOCAL,  concentrate  adver¬ 
tising  and  sales  efforts  in  the  most  profit¬ 
able  markets  through  the  use  of  local 
newspapers. 

Note  how  Beechnut,  using  more  space 
in  New  York  newspapers  than  all  other 
haby  foods  combined,  has  far  outdis¬ 
tanced  competition  in  New  York,  the 
largest  baby  food  market  in  the  land. 


iREPARED  baby,  foods,  which  save 
mothers  a  lot  of  time  and  trouble,  are 
most  popular  in  large  cities  whose  peo¬ 
ple  have  less  room,  less  time  and  less 
inclination  to  fuss  over  hot  stoves. 

Records  of  consumer  purchases  ob¬ 
tained  by  continuing  grocery  product 
inventories  in  New  York,  St.  Louis  and 
Cincinnati,  show  that  the  larger  the  city, 
the  greater  the  acceptance  for  these 
products.  (Pantry  Shelf  studies  and 
similar  consumer  analyses  in  other  cities 
reveal  the  same  situation.  35%  of  Chi- 


MIY  FOOD  SAUS 
Avwag.  aionHily  mI.s  p.r  itor. 
3rd  Quortar  1946 
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